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I.— The Roots of the Sanskrit Language. 


By W. D. WHITNEY, 


PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE, 


Tue word 7vvof as used in this paper is taken in its ordinary _ 
and well-understood sense, the many questions and controver- 
sies that attach themselves to it being passed without notice. 
And the object of the paper is to set forth what, in this sense, 
the roots of Sanskrit really are: really, that is to say, as op- 
posed especially to the fictitious and false roots with which 
they have been mixed up by the native grammarians of India. 
It is now pretty generally known that the list of roots of their 
language as given by those authorities is wholly untrustworthy, 
and cannot be used in etymologic investigations. In fact, con- 
siderably more than half of those they include in the list have 
no right to be there, presenting neither verb-forms nor deriva- 
tives throughout the whole long history of the language; a 
great many of them, too, are of such form and ascribed mean- 
ing as show their artificiality. How the grammarians came 
to set up such a list, and where they got their false roots from, 
it is no part of our present object to inquire ; the matter is one 
of extreme obscurity, and concerns the student of the Hindu 
science of grammar, and him alone; the facts of the case are 
too patent to be misunderstood or questioned. If there were 
a limited and moderate number of roots unauthenticated by 
traceable use, and if they were all homogeneous with the au- 
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thenticated roots, and to some extent supported by kindred 
words discovered in the other languages of the family, we 
should, as a matter of course, regard them as at least for the 
most part genuine, and only by accident unquotable. But, as 
things are, such an assumption is simply and utterly impos- 
sible; the mass and the character of the fictitious is over- 
whelming; and any root or roots in it can be regarded as 
genuine only when there is convincing positive evidence to 
that effect. In other words, the fact that a root of a certain 
form is given by the Hindu grammarians is of no value 
whatever; unless some other testimony to its authenticity 
can be brought forward, it must be discarded by the etymol- 
ogist as a figment. 

But not the false roots of the grammarians alone are ex- 
cluded from use in Indo-European etymology ; not a few of 
the real ones are equally unfitted for its purposes — those, 
namely, the time or manner (or both) of whose appearance in 
the records of the language shows them to be more or less prob- 
ably of secondary origin, or to have taken on the semblance: 
of roots in the course of the separate history of development 
of the Sanskrit itself. A root, for example, which makes its 
first appearance in the later language, is, unless in exceptional 
cases, no proper subject of comparison outside of India. 

As intimated above, these truths with regard to Sanskrit 
roots have for some time past been coming to be realized, 
both theoretically and practically. And students of the his- 
tory of Indo-European language have in good part learned 
that there is a trustworthy authority to which they may go 
in order to know whether an alleged root is genuine or not 
—namely, the great Petersburg Lexicon of Bohtlingk and 
Roth. In that work are to be found the results of a sifting 
of the whole recorded language, ancient and modern, with 
quotations and references to show the range and frequency 
of use; by its testimony one can judge the character of any- 
thing that is claimed to be Sanskrit. So nearly everything 
—and especially, so nearly everything that is ancient — has 
been gathered into its pages, that it must be deemed little 
short of complete and final, so far as the question of roots is 
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concerned. But it is not accessible to all, nor conveniently 
so to any but a practised Sanskrit scholar; and even by the 
latter its evidence is often not to be brought to bear without 
much expenditure of time and labor upon a particular case. 
During some years past, I have been preparing, partly from 
the Lexicon and partly from my own collections, a conspectus 
of all the verbal forms and primary derivatives that cluster 
about the quotable roots of the language, each item with des- 
ignation of its chronological period, and it is now (July, 1885) 
just leaving the press at Leipzig. I have thought, then, that 
it would be a convenient and useful work to draw off from 
that volume a chronologically classified list of the quotable 
Sanskrit roots, with such brief statements regarding their use 
and the occurrence of their derivatives as should either satisfy 
the inquirer respecting them in any given case, or should pre- 
pare him to consult with more profit the fuller sources of 
information indicated above. 

By way of introduction, it may be briefly pointed out here 
that the history of the Sanskrit language falls into two prin- 
cipal divisions, the earlier and the later. That the later period 
is mainly represented by the common or classical Sanskrit, 
the language of the great mass of the Sanskrit literature, hav- 
ing its usages defined and determined by the native science 
of grammar— while, however, the two great epics (Mahabha- 
rata and Ramayana) are in a measure free from the domina- 
tion of the grammarians’ rules. That the earlier period is 
represented by the Vedic literature, taking the term Vedic in 
its widest sense, and falls — roughly, and not without some 
overlapping and mixture — into the three subdivisions of Veda, 
Brahmana, and Sitra, or metrical text, prose exposition, and 
ceremonial prescription. 

The designation of historical periods, then, to be made in 
the following lists and statements, is fivefold, and will be made 
by means of the letters V. for Veda (including, as here used, 


1 The Roots, Verb-Forms, and Primary Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language: 
a Supplement to his Sanskrit Grammar, by W. D. Whitney. Leipzig, Breitkopf 
and Hartel; Boston, Ginn & Co. 8vo. Pp.xiv.,250. Also in a German trans- 
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only the Rig-Veda, Sama-Veda, and Atharva-Veda: RV., SV., 
AV.), B. for Brahmana, S. for Siitra, E. for epos, and Ὁ. for 
common or classical Sanskrit. 

The classification of the roots, and their order as classified, 
will be as follows (putting first all the roots that are found in 
the earliest or Vedic period of the language, since these are 
most likely to be of Indo-European value) : — 


A. Roots found to occur at all periods, Vedic to classical (or V. +) : 
420. 

Roots found throughout the older language, or in Veda, Brahmana, 
and Sitra (V. Β. 8.) : 38. 

Roots found only in Veda and Brahmana (V.B.): 58. 

Roots found only in the Veda (V.): 62. 

Roots found from the Brahmana onward (B. +): 59. 

Roots found only in Brahmana and Sitra (Β. 5.) : 8. 

Roots found only in the Brahmana (B.): 24. 

Roots found from the Siittra onward (8. +): 17. 

Roots found only in the Siitra (S.): 3. | 

Roots found only in the later language, epic and classical (E. +) : 
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55: 
Roots found only in the epics (E.): 4. 
Roots found only in the classical language (C.): 72. 
Roots inferred only from derivatives: 25. 


REA 


In all, 845 roots, but including not a few that are palpably 
variants of other roots, or evidently of secondary origin — or, 
in the latest period, artificial: that is to say, taken and made 
use of because they are given in the grammarians’ root-lists. 
The last class, M., might of course have been considerably 
increased; only the most conspicuous cases have been in- 
cluded in it. 


=e 


LIST OF SANSKRIT ROOTS. 


A. Roots found in all Periods, Vedic to Classical. 


1 aks, attain. 

Secondary, from 1 ag. Only spo- 
radic cases. 

ac, afic, bend. 

Hardly used after B. except in caus. 
and derivatives. Query whether 
-afic (pratyafic etc.) is this root 
or a suffix. 


aj, drive. 


derivatives. 
afij, anoint. 
Rare in later lang., except pple, 
caus., and derivatives. 
at, wander. 
Rare, pers. forms only in RV.; 
compare at. 
ad, eat. 
an, breathe. 
Rarer later; some deriv. common 
throughout. 
are, rc, praise. 
arh, deserve, etc. 
Grows more common later. 
av, favor. 
Much rarer later, as also deriv., 
unless avi. 
1 ag, ang, attain. 
Compare 2 ag and 1 aks; little 
used later. 
2 ag, partake of. 
Probably ultimately the same with 
1 ag. 
1 as, be. 
Abundant throughout. 
rivatives. 
2 as, throw. 
ah, say. 
Only in four persons of perfect in- 
_ dicative. 
ap, obtain. 
as, sit. 
1 i, go. 
ing, stir. 
In earlier lang. only caus. (de- 
nom.?). No deriv. before S. 
idh, indh, kindle. 
il, be quiet. 
In earlier lang. (AV. to S.) only 
caus. ; no derivatives. 


Few de- 


1 is, seek. 
Probably the same with 2 is. 
2 is, send. 
_ Apparently 1 is with caus. mean- 
ing. 
iks, view. 
Very rare in earliest lang., but 
rapidly gaining in frequency. 


_ | iikh, swing. 
Hardly used after S. except in| 


Unusual at all periods. 


id, praise. 

Rare in later language. 
ir, set in motion. 

Only caus., pple, and deriv. in later 

language. 

Ig, be master. 
1 uks, sprinkle. 

Few unquestionable derivatives. 
uc, be pleased. 

Only ucita and okas after B. 
ud, und, wet. 

Only pple and deriv. after S. 
ubh, confine. 

Only umbhita after S. 


us, burn. 
Apparently a differentiated form 
of 1 vas, ‘shine.’ 
1 th, remove. 
Doubtless a differentiated form of 
vah, ‘carry.’ 
2 th, consider. 
Probably ‘carry in mind,’ and same 
with 1 ih and vah. 
r, rch, go. 
1 rj, τσ], arj, direct, stretch, attain. 
Generally reckoned as two roots. 
The first two forms only in older 
language. 
rd, ard, stir, dissolve. 
rdh, thrive. 
Compare vrdh and radh. 
ej, Ij, stir. 
Of rare occurrence. 
edh, thrive. 
Compare rdh. 
kam, love. 
No simple present-system. 
pare kan, ka 


kas, scratch. 
Not in RV. 


Com- 


IO 


kas, open. 
Not in RV. 
kag, appear. 


kup, be angry. 
Rare till E. 
ki, design. 
Not RV., exc. derivatives. 


kaj, hum. 
Not RV. 


kid, kil, burn. 
A very few sporadic cases; caus. 
conjugation. 
1 kr, skr, make, do. 


2 kr, kir, scatter. 

The forms with s rare and late. 
1 krt, cut. 
2 krt, spin. 

Only caus. after S. 


krg, be lean. 
Only caus. and deriv. after B. 


krs, drag, plough. 
By some divided into two roots. 
klp, shape, adapt. 
krand, cry out. 
kram, stride. 
kri, buy. 
krid, play. 
krudh, be angry. 
krug, cry out. 


ksan, wound. 
No pres.-syst- in V.; no deriv. in 
earlier language. 


ksap, be abstinent. 
Only an isolated case or two in 
earlier language; not in RV. 


ksam, endure. 
ksar, flow. 

2 ksi, destroy. 
ksip, throw. 


ksud, crush. 
Pres.-syst. only in RV. 


ksudh, be hungry. 
ksubh, quake. 
In RV., only derivatives. 
khan, kh, dig. 
khad, chew. 
khid, tear. 
khy4, see. 
No pres.-syst. in earlier language. 
gam, gach, go. 
garh, chide. 
Only an instance or two in earlier 
language. 
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1 ga, go. : 
Pres.-syst. found only in V. Β. 

2 ga, sing. 

gah, plunge. 

gup, guard. 


gur, greet. 
Doubtless a secondary form of 


I gr. 
guh, hide. 
1 gr, sing. 
2 gr, gir, gil, swallow. 
3 gr (jagr), wake. 
Only in reduplicated and intensive 
forms. 
grdh, be greedy. 
grath, granth, tie. 
grabh, grah, seize. 
gras, devour. 
gla, be weary. 
ghas, eat. 
After S., only desid. and deriva- 
tives, 


ghus, sound. 
ghr, ghar, drip. 
After B., only ghrta and caus. and 
derivatives. 
ghra, smell. 
caks, see. 
car, move. 
cal, stir. 
Secondary form of car. Not in 
RV., except redupl. derivatives. 
1 ci, gather. 


2 ci, note, observe. 
Perhaps the same with the preced- 
ing. 
cit, perceive, know. 
In later lang., only pple, second. 
conj., and derivatives. 


cud, impel. 
After V., only caus. and deriva- 
tives. 
cest, stir. 
Not in RV. 
cyu, move, stir. 
1 chad, cover. 


Exc. channa and deriv., only cau- 
sative. 


chand, 2 chad, seem, please. 


cha, cut up. 
Rare; not in RV. 


chid, cut off. 
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1 jaks, eat. 
Reduplicated form of ghas. 
jan, ja, give birth, be born. 
The form ja only in pres.-syst., 
pple, and derivatives. 
jambh, jabh, chew up, crush. 
jas, be exhausted. 
After V., only caus. and deriva- 
tives. 
1 ji, conquer. 
jiv, live. 
jus, enjoy. 
ja, be swift. 
Probably related with jiv; only 
caus. in later language. 
1 jr, waste away. 
jrmbh, gape. 
jfia, know. 
taks, fashion. 
tad, beat. 
In earlier lang., only deriv. (and 
tadhi?). 
1 tan, stretch. 
tap, heat. 
tam, faint. 
In V., only deriv. and one form 
(tamat). 
tij, be sharp. 
In later lang., only desid , caus., 
and derivatives. 
tud, thrust. 
tus, be content. 
Before S., only caus. (and tiis- 
nim ἢ). 
tr, pass, cross. 
trd, bore, split. 
After S., hardly exc. in derivatives. 
trp, be pleased. 


trs, thirst. 
After B., only pple and deriva- 


tives. 
tyaj, forsake. 
Only one occurrence before S. 


tras, be terrified. 
tra, rescue. 
tvar, hasten. 
Not in RV.; related with tr, tur. 


tvis, be stirred up. 
Only in RV., exc. in derivatives 
(and a single verb-form in C.). 


dang, dag, bite. 
dam, control. 


day, share. 
Secondary form of 2 da. 
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das, das, waste. 
After S., only dasta and deriva- 
tives. 
dah, burn. 
1 da, dad, give. 
2 da, divide, share. 
Tn later lang., only pple and deriv- 
atives. 
8 da, bind. 
After B., only pple and deriva- 
tives. 
dig, point. 
dih, smear. 
diks, be consecrated. 
Not in RV.; before B., only pple 
and deriv.; certainly secondary. 
dip, shine. 
In RV., only causative. 
1 div, play. 
No connection with the so-called 
root div, ‘shine.’ 
du, 1 di, burn. 
Not in RV. 
dus, spoil. 
In V., only caus. and derivatives. 
duh, milk, derive. 
1 dr, pierce, split. 
drp, rave, talk big. 
drg, see. 
Lacks a pres.-system. 
drh, drnh, make firm. 
In later lang., only pple, caus., and 
derivatives. 
dyut, shine. 
1 dra, run. 
Only sporadic in later language. 


2 dra, sleep. 
Before B., only pple (not RV.) and 
derivative. 
dru, run. 
druh, be hostile. 
dvis, hate. 
dham, dhma, blow. 
1 dha, dadh, put. 
2 dha, suck. 
Related with dhi. 
1 dhav, run. 
Compare dhan, dhanv, dhav. 


2 dbav, rinse. 
Related with dhi, or else with 
1 dhav. 
ahi, didhi, think. 
In later lang., only pple and deriv- 
atives. 
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ahi, dhu, shake. 
Deriv. almost wanting in later lang. 
Compare 2 dhav. 


dhr, hold. 
Simple pres.-syst. almost wanting. 
dhbrs, dare. 
dhvans, dhvas, scatter. 
dhvan, sound. 
Divided by BR. into 1 dhvan 
and 2 dhvan, ‘cover.’ 
dhvr, dhur, dhru, injure. 
After B., only pple (dhirta). 
nad, sound. 
nand, rejoice. 
Doubtless the same with nad. 
nam, bend, bow. 
1 nag, be lost. 
nah, tie. 
Exhibits in some forms and deriv. 
the form nadh. 


nath, seek aid. 
Has the form nadh in V. B. 


nij, wash. 

nind, nid, revile. 

ni, lead. 

1 nu, ni, praise. 

nud, push. 

nrt, dance. 

pac, cook. 

1 pat, fly, fall. 

pad, go. 

1 pag, spag, see. 

spag (exc. spasta, pple) only in 

older lang.; of pag, only a pres.- 
system. 

1 pa, drink. 

2 pa, protect. 


pi, pi, swell, fatten. 
After B., only pple and derivatives. 


pig, adorn. 
After B., only pple and derivatives. 


pis, crush. 


pid, press. 
No pres.-syst. except causative. 


pus, thrive. 
pi, cleanse. 
1 pr, fill. 

2 pr, pass. 


pre, mix. 
Mainly limited to the earlier lan- 


guage. 
py4, fill up. 
A secondary form of pi, pi. 
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prach, prag, ask. 
prath, spread. 
pri, please. 


plu, float. 

Doubtless the same with pru. 
phan, spring. 
banh, make firm. 


Only pple, except caus. (in B.) and 
derivatives. 


bandh, bind. 
badh, oppress. 
budh, know, wake. 


1 brh, make big or strong. 


bri, say. 
Only pres.-syst.; hardly any deriv- 
atives. 
bhaks, partake of, eat. 
Doubtless secondary, from bhaj. 


bhaj, divide, share. 
bhafij, break. 


bharts, revile. 
Not in RV. ; sporadic, and doubt- 
less secondary. 


bhas, devour. 
Compare psa. 


bha, shine. 
Compare bhan and bhas. 


bhas, shine. 
Doubtless secondary, from bha. 


bhiks, beg. 
Desid. formation, from bhaj. 
bhid, split. 
bhi, bhis, fear. 
1 bhuj, bend. 
2 bhuj, enjoy. 
bhi, become, he. 


bhiis, attend upon, adorn. 
Secondary, from bhi. 


bhr, bear. 


bhrjj, roast. 
No deriv. in V. 


bhrang, bhrag, fall. 

bhr4aj, shine. 

manh, mah, be great or liberal, be- 
stow. 

majj, sink. 

math, manth, shake. 

mad, mand, exhilarate. 

man, think. 

1 m&, measure. 


2 ma, exchange. 
Sporadic; doubtless a specializa- 
tion of 1 ma. ; 
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1 mi, fix. 
Doubtless a side-form of 1 ma. 


mith, altern&te, altercate. 
In later lang., only gerund and de- 
rivatives. 


mis, wink. 

mih, mingere. 

2 mi, mi, damage. 
mil, wink. 

muc, moks, release. 
mud, be merry. 
mus, steal. 

muh, be crazed. 


mirch, thicken. 
Not in RV. 


1 mr, die. 


mrks, stroke. 
Doubtless secondary, from mrj. 


mrj, wipe. 

mrd, be gracious. 
mrd, rub, crush. 
mreg, touch, feel. 
mrs, not heed. 


med, be fat. 
After B., only caus. and deriva- 
tives. 


mruc, mluc, mlup, go down, set. 


mila, relax. 
In V., only pple and causative. 


yaj, offer, sacrifice. 
yaks, press on (?). 
Only in RV., exc. (doubtful) deriv., 
and one verb-form in E. 


yat, stretch. 

yabh, futuere. 
yam, yach, reach. 
yas, yes, be heated. 


ya, go. 
Doubtless a secondary form of i. 


yae, ask. 

1 yu, unite. 
_ In later lang., only verbals and de- 
rivatives. 

yuj, join. 

yudh, fight. 

raks, protect. 

raj, ταῦ], color. 

radh, randh, be ory make subject. 


After B., only caus. and deriva- 
tives. 


rabh, 1 rambh (labh), take hold. 
ram, be or make content. 
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1 ra, 2 ras, give. 
Sporadic in later lang., exc. ver- 
bals and derivatives. 
raj, be kingly. 
Probably secondary, from rj. 
radh, succeed. 
ric, leave. 
riph, snarl. 
Not in RV.; rare. 
ribh, sing. 
Hardly in use after B., exc. in a 
deriv. or two. 


ris, be hurt. 


‘| 1 ru, cry. 


ruc, shine. 
ruj, break. 
rud, weep. 
2 rudh, obstruct. 


rus, be vexed. 
Sporadic in older language. 


| ruh, ascend. 


lap (rap), -prate. 
labh (rabh), take. 


likh (rikh), scratch. 
Not in RV. 


lip, limp (rip), smear. 
1 li, cling. 
lup (rup), break. 

Not in RV. 
lubh, be lustful. 

Only caus. in RV. 
vac, speak. 
vafic, move crookedly. 
vad, speak. 
vadh, badh, slay. 
van, 3 va, win. 

In later lang., only pple and deriv- 

atives. 


vand, greet. 
Doubtless the same with vad. 


1 vap, strew. 
vam, vomit. 
valg, spring. 
Not in RV,, exc. valgu. 
vag, be eager. 


1 vas, shine. ; 
In later lang., only pple and deriv- 
atives. Compare us. 


2 vas, clothe. 
3 vas, dwell. 


vah, carry. 
Compare 1 and 2 th. 


1 va, blow. 
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2 va, vi, ὃ τὰ, weave. 


vafich, desire. 
In older lang., only a pres.-system. 


vag, bellow. 
1 vie, sift. 

vij, tremble. 
1 vid, know. 


2 vid, find. 
Doubtless originally the same with 
1 vid. 


1 vidh, worship. 
Hardly occurs in later language. 
vip, vep, tremble. 
vig, enter. 
vis, be active. 
vist, vest, wrap. 
In RV., only pple. 
1 vr, cover. 
2 vr, choose. 
Probably ultimately the same with 
1 vr. 
vrij, twist. 
vrt, turn. 
vrdh, grow. 
vrs, rain. 
vrh, 2 brh, tear. 
vyath, waver. 
vyadh, 2 vidh, pierce. 
vya, 2 vi, envelop. 
vraj, proceed. 
vragc, cut up. 
cans, praise. 
cak, be able. 
gat, cut in pieces. 
Not in RV.; only caus. in older 


lang.; called by grammarians the 
caus. of 2 gad. 


cap, curse. 
2 gam, be quiet. 
cas, 2 gas, cut. 
ga, gi, sharpen. 
1 gas, 2 gis, order. 
cifij, twang. 
Probably imitative ; quite rare. 
1 gis, leave. 
2 gi, lie down. 
guc, gleam. 
gudh, gundh, purify. 
gubh, gumbh, beautify. 
1 gus, dry. 
ci, ova, ονἱ, swell. 
After B., only pple and derivatives. 
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1 gr, crush. 


¢rdh, be defiant. 
Sporadic in later language. 


gcut, drip. 
cya, 3 gi, coagulate. ~ 
crath (¢lath), slacken. 
gram, be weary. 
gra, 2 ri, 2 ¢r, boil. 

In later lang., only caus. and pple. 
cri, 8 gr, resort. 
cru, hear. 
Glis, cris, clasp. 
¢vas, 2 gus, blow, breathe. 
sthiv, spew. 

Not in RV. 
saj, safij, hang on. 
sad, sit. 
sas, sleep. 

Hardly found after B. 
sah, prevail. 
1 sa, 1 si, bind. 
sadh, sadh, succeed. 


Only second. verb-forms in later 
language. 
sic, pour out. 
1 sidh, repel. 
2 sidh, succeed. 
Apparently related with sadh. 
Siv, syii, sew. 
1 su, press out. 
Related with si. 


st, 2 su, generate, enliven, impel. 
Compare 1 su. 


sid, put in order. 
After V., only caus. and deriva- 
tives. 


sr, flow. 

srj, send forth. 
SIp, creep. 

sev, attend upon. 
skand, leap. 


skambh, skabh, prop. 
Compare stambh. 


stan, thunder. 
stambh, stabh, prop. 
Seems another form of skambh. 
1 stu, praise. 
stubh, praise. 


In later lang., only caus. and de- 
rivatives, 


str, strew. 
stha, stand. 


Vol. xvi.] 


sna, bathe. 
snih, be sticky. 
In earlier lang., only caus. and de- 
rivatives. 
spand, quiver. 
sprdh, spirdh, contend. 
spr¢, touch. 
sprh, be eager. 
sphirj, rumble. 
sphr, sphar, sphur, sphul, jerk, etc. 
smi, smile. 
smr, remember. 
syand, syad, move on. 
srans, sras, fall. 
sru, flow. 
Svaj, svafij, embrace. 
svad, svad, sweeten. 
svan, sound. 
svap, sleep. 
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svar, sound. 
In later lang., only caus. and de- 
rivatives. 


svid, sweat. 
han, smite. 
1, 2 ha, go forth, leave. 
hi, impel. 
Probably related with ha. 
hins, injure. 
Perhaps abbreviated desid. of han. 
hid, hel, be hostile. 


In later lang., only helama&na and 
derivatives. 


hu, sacrifice. 

hi, hva, call. 

1 hr, take. 

hrs, be excited. 

hes, whinny. 

hnu, hide. 

hri, be ashamed. 

hvr, hur, hru, be ov make crooked. 


B. Roots found throughout the older Language, or in Veda, Brahmana, 
and Sutra. 


2 aks, mutilate. 
Only with prefix nis, ‘ out.’ 
ubj, force. 
Deriv., B. + 
rs, rush, push. 
Generally divided into two roots. 
Deriv., V. + 
kan, ka, be pleased, enjoy. 
Deriv., V. + 
ksa, burn. 
: Perhaps secondary, from ghas; 
deriv., V. + 
ksnu, whet. 
khud, /futuere. 
grabh, seize. 
The earlier form of grah; gar- 
bha, V. + 
ert, bind. 
One deriv., V. + 
2 ji, jinv, quicken. 
jy4, ji, overpower, injure. 
Doubtless related with 1 ji. 
tsar, approach stealthily. 
Deriv., V. + 
2 di, didi, shine. 
didhiti is found S. + 
nabh, burst. 
Deriv. (doubtful), V. + 


2 nu, move. 


pinv, fatten. 
Secondary, from pi, pi. 
pru, flow. 
Older form of plu; one deriv. (?), 
V. + 
pruth, snort. 
Deriv., V. + 
mig, miks, mix. 
Deriv., V. + 
miv, mii, push. 
One deriv. (?), C. 
mre, injure. 
mrdh, neglect. 
One deriv., V. + 
2 yu, yuch, separate. 
Perhaps ultimately the same with 
1 yu. 
yup, obstruct. 
Deriv., V. + 
ranh, hasten. 
Deriv., V. + 
ri, ri, flow. 
Deriv., V. + 
rih, lick. 
Older form of lih. 
vaj, be strong. 
Denom.-caus.; deriv., V. + 
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2 vap, shear. 
Doubtless the same with 1 vap; 
deriv., V. + 
vid, make strong. 
Only caus., and one derivative. 
vli, bli, crush. 
In RV., only one (doubtful) deriv- 
ative. 
2 gad, fall. 
Not in RV.; deriv., V. + 
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1 gam, gim, labor. 
1 gi, fall. 
Perhaps related with 2 gi. 


sagh, be equal to. 
Probably anothér form of sah. 


san, 2 sa, gain. 
Deriv., V. + 


Spr, win. 


C. Roots found only in Veda and Braihmana. 


am, injure. 
Deriv., V. + 
2 i, inv, in, send. 
Deriv., V. +. Doubtless identical 
with 1i. 
Is, 65, move. 
One deriv., C. 
rt, art, pursue. 
Mutilated form of vrt; sporadic. 
krp, lament. 
Deriv., V. + 
ksad, divide. 
1 ksi, possess. 
Deriv., V. + 
gu, sound. 
Only intensive. 
cat, hide (?). 
cay, note, observe. 
Secondary form of 2 ci. Deriv., 


2 jaks, laugh. 
Reduplicated form of has; spo- 
radic. 
tans, tas, shake. 
Deriv., V. + 
turv, tiirv, overcome. 
Specialized form of tr. 
trh, crush. 
daks, be able. 
Deriv., V. + 
dagh, reach to. 
One deriv., V. + 
dabh, dambh, harm. 
Deriv., V. + 
dag, make offering. 
One deriv., V. + 
1 di, fly. 
Earlier form of di. 
dri, hurl (?). 
Only two occurrences. 
dhanv, run. 
Doubtless secondary, from dhan. 


dhirv, injure. © 
Secondary form of dhvr; no de- 
rivatives. 
dhraj, dhraj, sweep, float. 
naks, attain. 
Secondary form of 2 nag. 
2 nag, nang, attain. 
One deriv. also in S. 
nadh, seek aid. 
Same as nath. 
2 pat, rule. 
Doubtless denom. of pati. 
pan, admire. 
pibd, be firm (?). 
Only an occurrence or two, 
piy, abuse. 
pra, fill. 
Secondary, from 1 pr; one deriv. 
also in S. 
prus, sprinkle. 
One deriv., V. + 
psa, devour. 
Doubtless secondary, from bhas; 
one deriv., C. 
bham, be angry. 
Doubtless really denominative. 
bhres, totter. 
Doubtless related with bhrang. 
One deriv., B. + 
3 ma, bellow. 
Probably imitative. 
2 mr, mrn, crush. 
Doubtless the same with 1 mr. 
ranv, delight. 
Doubtless secondary, from 1 ran. 
rad, dig. 
Deriv., also C. 
1 ran, take pleasure. 
One deriv., V. + 
rap, chatter. 
Older form of lap. 
2 ra, bark. 


Deriv., V. + 
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rig, tear. 

Older form of lig. 
2 ru, break. 

Sporadic and doubtful. 
rup, break, pain.’ 

Probably the same with lup. 

rej, tremble. 
1 vi, enjoy, etc. 

Perplexing variety of meanings; 
by some divided into two or three 
roots. Deriv., V. + 

ven, long. 
vyac, 2 vic, extend. 
One deriv., also S. 
1 gri, 4 gr, mix. 
~ Deriv., V. + 
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¢vafic, spread. 
In one text, gmafic. 


sac, accompany. 
Deriv., V. + 
Sap, serve. 
Deriv. (?), V. + 
Sarj, creak. 


sku, tear. 
One deriv., S. 


sriv, fail. 
Sometimes written griv. 


1 har, be gratified. 
2 hr, be angry. 


D. Roots found only in the Veda. 


ar, praise (?). 
RV. only ; very doubtful. 
1 u, proclaim. 

RV. only; more than doubtful. 
8 kr, commemorate. 

One deriv. (kirti), V. + 
kkraks, crash. 

Apparently imitative. 
gadh, attach (?). 

Only pple and one deriv., in RV.; 

doubtful. 
gurdh, exalt (?). 

Once, caus., in RV.; doubtful. 
can, be pleased. 

RV. only; deriv., also V. +; com- 

pare kan. 
jajh. 

One form, RV.; wholly doubtful. 
74]. eye 
Like jajh. 
jarv, consume. 

Doubtless secondary, from 1 jr. 
2 jr, sing. 

Secondary form of 1 gr. 
jeh, loll, pant. 

Of doubtful character. 


ri, go. 

Only RV. 
tak, rush. 

Pyobably the same with tac; one 

deriv., C 
2 tan, roar. 

Apparently abbreviated from stan. 
tand, be weary. 

Only RV., once; deriv., V. + 
tav. 
In AV., once; probably a false 
reading. 


tu, be strong. 

Only RV.; deriv., V. + 
tuj, urge, thrust. 

One deriv. (?) in later language. 
tug, drip. 

Divided by BR. into two roots. 
tvaks, fashion. 

Only RV., once; deriv., V. + 
dans, be wondrous. 

Only RV., once; deriv., V. + 
dan, straighten (?). 

Only RV.; very doubtful forms. 
dudh, stir up. 

Probably redupl. form of dhw; 

one deriv. (?), C. 

dhan, run. 

Only RV. 
dhav, flow. 

Only RV. 
nas, unite. 

Only RV. 
nins, kiss. 

Only RV.; one deriv., C. 
niks, pierce. 

Deriv., V. + 
paj, start (?). 

Deriv. (?), V. Β. 5. 
phar, scatter (?). 

Only RV.; one deriv., V. B. 
bhan, speak. , 

Only RV. Probably related with 

bha; compare bhan. 


bhand, be bright. 
Only RV.; deriv., V. + 


bharv, devour. 
Only RV. 
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bhisaj, heal. 
Only RV.; deriv., V. + 


bhur, quiver. 

Probably specialized form of bhr. 
bhuraj. 

Only RV., once ; belongs to bhrjj? 
bhyas, fear. 

Secondary, from bhi. 


bhri, consume. 
Only RV., once. 


myaks, be situated (?). 
Only RV.; probably the same with 
miks. 
yad, unite (?). 
Only RV.; one deriv., B. + 
rapg¢, be full. 
One deriv., also B. 


ramb, hang down. 
Older form of lamb; one de- 
riv., B. 
rikh, scratch. 
Another form of likh; only RV., 
once, and lekha. 


rip, smear. 
Another form of lip; only RV.; 
and one deriv., V. + 
1 rudh, grow. 
Apparently a side-form to ruh. 
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vaks, 2 uks, increase. 
One deriv. (?), V. + 
vat, apprehend. 
Only with prefix api. 
vindh, lack. - 
Only RV.; deriv. (?), V. + 
vrad, vrand, weaken. 
Only RV. 
vradh, stir up. 
Only RV. 
vlag, vlaig, pursue (?). 
Only RV., with prefix abhi; re- 
lated with valg? ; 
1 gad, prevail. 
One deriv. (?), V. + 
guj, swell (?). 
Only RV., one form. 
gceand, cand, shine. 
Only RV.; deriv., V. + 
gnath, pierce. 
Only RV. 
crus, hear. 
Secondary, from ¢ru; deriv., V. B. 
gvit, be bright. 
Only RV.; deriv., V. + 
sridh, blunder (?). 
Verb-forms, only in RV. 
has, go emulously. 
Secondary, from ha. 


E. Roots found from the Brahmana onward. 


irsy, be jealous. : 
Secondary, prob. from denom. 
irasy ; deriv., AV. + 
Th, be eager. 
Deriv., V. + 
kamp, tremble. 
Deriv. (?), V. + 
kal, drive, produce, etc. 
Only caus. and deriv. 
BR. into two roots. 
kaiiks, desire. 
Deriv., only in later language. 
kus, tear. 
; The single occurrence in B. doubt- 
ul. 
kni, wet. 
Sporadic. 
klig, distress. 
Only a case or two before later 
language. 
kvath, boil. 
Deriv., only in later language. 


Divided by 


ksal, wash. 
Doubtless the same with kgar. 
ksu, sneeze. 
Doubtless imitative. 
in AV. 
gal, drop. 
Only one doubtful form in older 
language. 
cam, sip. 
Deriv. (?), V. + 
cint, think. 
Doubtless secondary, from cit. 
chrd, spew, eject. 
jap, whisper. 
jalp, murmur, speak. 
One deriv., also V. 
jyut, shine. 
Another form of dyut; only one 
doubtful occurrence in later language. 
jvar, be hot. 
Compare jval, jr. Deriv., V. + 
jval, burn, flame. 
Another form of jvar. 


One deriv. 
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4 da, clarify. 
Probably specialization of 2 da. 


2 div, dev, lament. 

Only pple till later language. 
2 dr, heed. 

Deriv., V. + 


drbh, bunch. 
No verb-forms in later lang.; de- 
riv.. V. + 
ahi, dhinv, nourish. 
Perh. a form of 2 dha; no deriv. 


dhya, think. 
Secondary, from dhi; deriv., V. + 


nard, bellow. 
pat, tear, burst. 


path, read. 
Hardly occurs till later language. 


pan, bargain. 
Deriv., V. + 


bhan, speak. 
Only once before C. 


bhal, perceive. 
Only caus., B. and C. 


bhas, speak. 

Related with bha, bhas, bhan. 
bhram, wander. 

Only once in B.; deriv., V. + 
mil, combine. 

Only once in earlier language. 


mred, gratify (?). 
Only an occurrence or two in ear- 
lier language. 


milech, speak barbarously. 
ras, roar. 
laks, mark. 


Really denom. of laksa, which 
(with other deriv.) V. + 


F. Roots found only in 


tafic, tac, coagulate. 
Same with tak? 
_ deriv. in AV. 
path, go(?), 
No real root; denom. or error. 


puy, stink. 
Deriv., AV. + 


mrit, mlit, dissolve. 


One (doubtful) 


Sporadic. 


ha 


lag, attach. 
Only lagna (ἢ) and liga (?) in 
earlier language. 
lajj, be ashamed. 
Only once in older language. 
lamb, hang down. 
Another form of ramb. 
lih, lick. 
Compare the other root-form, rih. 
la, cut. 
lok, look. 
Only once (and one deriv.) in older 
language. 
valh, challenge. 
Only pple in later language. 
cank, doubt. 
clagh, extol. 
Only once in older lang., exc. a 
deriv. or two. 
skhal, stumble. 
Only once, and one deriv., in older 
language. 
stya, sti, stiffen. 
Only B. and C.; deriv. (?), V. + 
snu, distil. 
One deriv. (?) in RV. 
sphal, strike. 
Hardly occurs in older language. 
spha, fatten. 
Deriv., V. + 
sphut, burst open. 
Deriv., only in later language. 
has, laugh. 
Deriv., V. + 
hrad, make a noise. 
hlad, refresh. 
Only once in older language; de- 
τὶν. V. + 
hval, go wrong. 
Another form of hvr. 


Brahmana and Sitra. 
red, deceive (?). 
Only in a single phrase. 


lig, tear. 
Another form of rig; deriv., V. + 


2 li, be unsteady. 
Only in intensive forms. 


stirks, heed. 
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G. Roots found only in the Brahmana. 


krath, be jubilant. 
Only once; doubtful deriv., E. + 


kriid, thicken (?). 

Only in a single passage. 
klath, turn (?). 

Only one occurrence. 


ksvid, hum. 
Perhaps 


ksvid. 
khad, be hard. 
Only once; doubtful deriv., V. + 
gard, exult (?). 
Probably same as — 
gird, exult (?). 


In only one passage; one deriv., 
. ἢ" 


imitative. Compare 


tat, clatter. 
Only once ; apparently imitative. 


tay, stretch. 
A questionable side-form to tan. 


A single very doubtful occurrence. 
thiirv. 
A single very doubtful occurrence. 


dram, run. 


Only a case or two; apparently 
side-form to dra. 


ned, flow. 
pay, cacare. 
One paneer) occurrence; one de- 
riv., B. + 
pis, stretch (?). 
In a single passage. 


A single doubtful occurrence. 


1 bal, whirl (?). 
A single intensive form. 
mant. 
A single questionable occurrence. 
mrch, perish. 
In only a single passage. 
gla, dissolve (?). 
One occurrence ; 
form of gra. 
subh, sumbh, smother (?). 
One doubtful deriv., V. 


prob. another 


sul. 
A single very doubtful occurrence. 


stigh, mount. 
Found in one text only. 


hirch, fall ver 
Probably related with hvr. 


H. Roots found from the Sutra onward. 


ufich, glean. 
kuc, kufic, shrink, curl. 
Only once in S. 
klid, be wet. 
Deriv., also AV. 


gad, say. 
Deriv., B. + 


gunth, cover up. 
Only gerund in S. 


Wa rub. 
ehr On Wy g gerund in S.; doubtful de- 
riv., 


carv, chew 
Only pple (ctirna) before Ὁ. 


cyut, drip. 
ser "τὸς ΑΒΗ variant of gout. 


piij, reverence. 
One deriv., also RV. 


mn4, note. 

Secondary, from man. 
rah, desert. 

Deriv., V. + 


laiigh, leap. 
Only apie (and one deriv.) in S. 


lud, stir up. 
Only verbals in S. 


3 gam, note. 
Doubtless a specialization of 2 


gam. 


give. 
Only with prefix vi. . 
grambh, trust. 
One deriv., RV. 


hras, shorten. 
Deriv., B. + 
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I. Roots found only in the Sutra. 


Kharj, creak. 
Deriv., V. + 


gulph, bunch. 
Doubtful ; one deriv., AV. + 


strh, crush. 
Only one occurrence; seems a va- 
riant of trh. 


J. Roots found only in the later Language (Epic and Classical). 


at, wander. 
Later form of at. 


ujh, forsake. 
Secondary, from ha + ud; deriv., 
B. + 
katth, boast. 
Seems a prakritized root-form. 
kutt, divide, crush. 
Probably prakritized form of 1 krt. 
kiird, leap, exult. 
Doubtless the same with gird; 
one deriv., S. 
klam, be weary. 
Compare gram. 
ksvid, hum 
Later form of ksvid. 
ksvel, play. 
khac, show through. 
khel, stagger. 
One deriv., V. + 
garj, roar. 
ghat, strive. 
Apparent deriv., V. + 
ghatt, rub, etc. 
A prakritized root-form. 
ghut, turn (?). 
Only verbals, and one deriv., S. 
ghirn, waver. 
One apparent deriv., S. + 
cakas, cak4g, shine. 
Perhaps from kag. 
carc, repeat. 
One apparent deriv., S. 
- cup, stir. 
One doubtful deriv., V. B. 
cumb, kiss. 
cur, steal. 
One deriv., B. (TA.) + 
chur, scatter. 
Only pple in E. 
di, fly. 
Later form of di. 
ahauk, approach. 
Only pple in E. 


tark, think. 
Deriv., B. + 
tarj, threaten. 
tim, be quiet. 
Apparently related with tam. 
tul, lift, weigh. 
Deriv., B. + 
trap, be abashed. 
Doubtful deriv., V. + 
dal, burst. 
Secondary, from 1 dr; deriv., B. + 
dhuks, kindle. 
Only with prefix sam. 
puth, crush. 
3 pr, be busy. 
Only with prefix 4; doubtless spe- 
cialized form of 1 or 2 pr. 
plus, burn. 
One doubtful deriv., V. B. 
1 phal, burst. 
Deriv., V. + 
2 phal, fruit. 
One apparent deriv., V. + 
bhas, bark. 
One deriv., B. 
mand, deck. 
One deriv., B. 
marg, chase. 
Really denom. of marga, ‘track.’ 
rac, produce. 
rat, howl. 
1 ras, roar. 
One doubtful deriv., B. + 
rtis, strew. 
One very doubtful deriv., V.+ 
lal, sport. ° 


las, desire. 
Almost only with prefix abhi. 


las, be lively. 
One doubtful deriv., B. + 


lufic, tear out. 

One deriv., B. 
2 luth, lunth, rob. 
lul, be lively. 

The same with lud. 
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loc, see, consider. 
The same with lok. 


vij, vyaj, fan. 

Perhaps from aj + vi. 
vrnhh, brah, roar. 
vrid, be ashamed. 
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| vell, stagger. 


Only pple in E. 
stim, be stiff. 

Only pple; compare sty4. 
hres, neigh. ' 


K. Roots found only in the Epics. 


ksup, be startled (?). 
No real root. 
glah, gamble. 
Doubtless from grah ; 
AV. + 


deriv., 


jam. 
Only once; artificial. 
ruth, torment. 
Onl ans ; probably the same 
with luth 


L. Roots found only in the Classical Language. 


ang, move. 

Only once; doubtless artificial. 
anth, visit: 

Probably artificial. 
afich, pull, tear. 

Probably artificial. 


kas, cough. 
Doubtless denom.; ; apparent de- 
riv.. AV. C. 


kufij, rustle. 
Only once; probably bad reading 
or artificial. 


kunth, dull. 
“Doubtless denominative. 


kuth, stink. 
One apparent deriv., B. 


kin, shrink. 


kland, cry out. 
Side-form to krand; one deriv., 
AV. 


klav, stammer. 
Probably artificial. 


kvan, sound. 


ksm4, tremble. 
Only once; probably artificial. 


khafij, limp. 
khall, be relaxed. 
galbh, dare. 
With prefix pra; doubtless de- 
nom. of pragalbha (B. +). 
gufij, hum. 
gumph, twine. 
cak, quake. 
cafic, dance. 
cat, be located (?). 


culump, suck in. 
Once; artificial. 


ctis, draw, suck. 

Deriv., also in E. 
chut, chud, wrench. 
jagh, devour (?). 

Only once. 
jhat, confuse. 

Only once; probably artificial. 
jhan, sound. 

Only once; probably artificial. 
jhar, fall. 

Deriv., also in E. 
tank, cover (?). 

Probably denom. of ἔα κα (E. +-). 
tal, be confused. 

Only once; probably artificial. 
tik, trip. 

An occurrence or two, probably 

artificial. 


dam, sound. 
Only once; probably artificial. 


damb, mock. 
Only with prefix vi. 
dval, mix. 
Probably artificial. 
ti, crush. 
Only once; probably a false read- 
ing. 
trut, come to pieces. 
Probably denom. 
(E. +). 
tvang, leap. 
dul, raise. 
Probably denom. of dola (E. +). 
dyu, attack. 
Once ; doubtless artificial. 
drad, split. 
Once; doubtless artificial. 


from truti 
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nat, dance, play. 
Prakritized form of mrt; one de- 
riv., also E. 
pard, edere. 
Though genuine and original, only 
quotable once. 
put, wrap, etc. 
Probably denom. of puta (B. +). 
phakk, swell (?). 
Only once ; doubtless artificial. 
bul, immerse. 
Only once; doubtless artificial. 
bhat, hire. 
Denom. of the prakritized bhata 
E. +). 
mafic, cleanse (?). 
Denom. of mafica (E. +), or 
artificial. 
man, sound. 
Ungenuine. 
mut, break. 
rang, rock. 
Only once; doubtless artificial. 
2 ran, ring. 
2 rambh, roar. 
An occurrence or two; probably 
artificial. 
rinkh, ring, creep. 
lad, move about. 
Only once; probably artificial. 
lam, take pleasure. 
A sporadic variant to ram. 
1a, grasp. 
The few cases probably artificial, 
lafich, mark. 
Only pple and one derivative. 
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1 luth, roll. 
vat, crush. 

Only once ; probably artificial. 
vant, divide. 

Only once; probably artificial. 


val, turn. 
Deriv., also E. 


vah, press. 
No derivatives. 
vyay, expend. 
Probably denom. of vyaya. 


vran, sound. 
Only once; doubtless artificial. 


vrud, sink. 
An occurrence or two doubtless 
artificial. 
gal, leap. 
Only with prefix ud; goes back 
to ¢ri, ¢r. 
gag, leap. 
Doubtless 
(V. +). 3 
glath, slacken. 
Later form of grath. 
sthag, cover. 
sphat, split. 
One doubtful deriv., B. + 
had, cacare. 
One deriv., also E. 
hikk, sob. 
Probably imitative; 
also E. 
hind, be empty. 
Deriv., E. + 


denom. from gaga 


one deriv., 


M. Loots inferred from Derivatives only. 


anh, be narrow or distressing. 
Deriv. » Ve + 
id. 
Deriv., V. + 
2 rj, shine. 
Deriv., V. + 
ΤΟ, harm. 
Deriv., V. +; one doubtful verbal 
form in B. 
kru, be rough or raw. 
Deriv., V. + 
tuc, impel, generate. 
Deriv., V. + 
tvac, cover. 
Deriv., V. + 
2 di, be distant. 
Deriv., V. + 


dvar, pass through. 
Deriv., V. + 
nid, nest. 
Deriv., V. + 
nr, sport. 
Deriv., V. + 
2 pag, bind. 
Deriv., V. + 
prt, fight. 
Deriv., V. + 
Pr¢, prs, touch (?). 
Deriv., V. + 


2 bal, be strong. 
Deriv., V. + 

yah, be quick (?). 
Deriv., 
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rafich, mark. srk, be pointed. 
Deriv., C. Deriv., V. + 

raph, be miserable (?). sta, be stealthy. 
Deriv., V. Deriv., V. + 

rag, be straight (?). 2 stu, drip. = 
Deriv., v. -- Deriv., V. + 

gip, be smooth. 2 har, hir, be yellow. 
Deriv., V. + Deriv., V. + 

2 si, si, hurl (?). 
Deriv., V. + 


NOTE. 


The following Index, like the classes of roots preceding, is arranged in the 
order of the Sanskrit alphabet: the vowels firstta ἃ iiu tire di o au; 
then the anusvara, or ὦ; then the five classes of mutes, or k kh g gh ἢ, 
e ch j jh fi, t th d dh n, ὁ th ἃ dh ἢ, p ph Ὁ bh 1; then the semi- 
vowels, sibilants, and aspirate, or y rl v, ¢ 5 5, and ἢ. It is to be noted 
that the roots here written with the vowel r are often (e.g. by the Petersburg 
Lexicon) written instead with ar, thus: ar, kar, kart, instead of r, kr, krt; in 
a few cases, with ra, as krap instead of krp. 

To each root is here added the letter designating the class as given above, 
also the page, and the column (a or b) where it may be found. It should be 
remembered that classes A, B, C, and D contain the roots which have the best 
chance to be Indo-European; the roots of the succeeding classes (except M) 
have that chance in a constantly decreasing proportion. 
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ang A. 9a 
anh M. 23 a 
1 aks A. ga 
2aks 3B.15a 
aig L. 22 a 
ac A. ga 
aj A. ga 
afic A. ga 
afij A. ga 
at J. 21a 
anth L. 22 ἃ 
at A. ga 
ad A. ga 
an A. ga 
am C. 16a 
arc A. ga 
arj A. gb 
art C. 16a 
ard A. gb 
arh A. 98 
av A. ga 
1 ἃς A. ga 
2 ες A. ga 
1 as A. ga 
2 as A. ga 
ah A. ga 
afich~ L. 22a 
ap A. ga 
ar D.17 a 
as A. ga 
li A. ga 
2i C. 16a 
ing A. ga 
id M. 23 a 
idh A. ga 
in,inv C. 16a 
indh A. ga 
il A. ga 
1 is A. 9b 
2 is A. 9b 
iks A. gb 
inkh A. gb 
1] A. gb 
id A. 9b 
ir A. gb 
irsy E. 18 a 
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CREP OPS E> PMH POOP DE E> b> ObED > >> δ᾽ δα δ δ᾽ δ᾽ δ᾽ δ᾽ δ᾽ τῇ» Ὁ» ἢ» Ὁ ΒΓΩ» 


INDEX, 


kutt 
kunth 
kuth 
kup 
kus 


PPP PpPORPA ΠΩ ΡΕΡΡΡΡΩΌΡΡ ΩΡ» ΟΡ» τ» ἢ δ᾽» doe 


21a 
22a 
22a 
10a 
18 a 
10a 
10a 
10a 
22a 
21a 
10a 
10a 
10 a 
17a 
10a 
10a 
16 a 
toa 
10a 
10a 
8a 
17 ἃ 
20 ἃ 
ΙΟ ἃ 
ΙΟ ἃ 
10a 
10 a 
23 a 
10a 
10 a 
20 ἃ 
20 ἃ 
22 ἃ 
21 ἃ 
22 ἃ 
20 ἃ 
18 8 
22 ἃ 
8a 
16a 
10 a 
10a 
10a 
10 ἃ 
18 b 
15a 


APP Pra 


CUPP PRP OPP PP PPA PAT PORE po ePaper porstooh a> 
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16a 
Io a 
Ιο ἃ 
18 b 
ΙΟ ἃ 
Ioa 
22a 
loa 
I5a 
28 ἃ 
21 ἃ 
20 ἃ 
212 
21a 
22a 


~ 20a 


10 a 
21a 
22 ἃ. 
10a 
oa 
10a 
15a 
21 ἃ 
10a 
10a 
20 ἃ 
17a 
10a 
21a 
20a 
10a 
18 Ὁ 
22a 
10 b 
10 b 
10 b 
10 b 
Io Ὁ 
16a 
22a 
20a 
10b 
22a 
10 b 
21a 


cay 
2 ci 
cit 

cint 


cup 
cumb 


culump 


10b 
20a 
17a 
10 Ὁ 
10 b 
10 Ὁ 
10 b 
10 b 
10 Ὁ 
Isa 
10 Ὁ 
10 b 
22a 
10 Ὁ 
21 ἃ 
21a 
10 b 
10 b 
21 ἃ 
21a 
10 b 
10 b 
.20 ἃ 
1ob 
22a 
21 ἃ 
ΠΡΨΙ 
10 b 
22a 
22a 
16a 
17a 
18 b 
18 Ὁ 
10 Ὁ 
21a 
20a 
10 Ὁ 
16a 
10 Ὁ 
10 b 
10 Ὁ 
18 Ὁ 
10 Ὁ 
21a 
21a 
21a 


PSS PRP PPO TH PROODOMR ER PAISA EH PEP PII PPO PAP Pe PP ppp pon p 


Pee 
“nbd 
UN N 
2 op 
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POPP PPR MORE POPUP UPD > WOE D> PPP MPR D MP UD ΠΩ δ δι τῷ γι > >> be mb 


10 Ὁ 
10 Ὁ 


.20 ἃ 


10b 
10 Ὁ 
10 b 
10 Ὁ 
10 Ὁ 
22b 
22b 
21 ἃ 
18 b 
Ila 
16a 
22b 
17a 
17 ἃ 
Ila 
18 b 
Ila 
22b 
Ila 
18 b 
Ila 
Ila 
10 b 
Ila 
I5a 
15a 
5a 
Ila 
Ila 
Ila 
17a 
Ila 
17 ἃ 
Ila 
17a 
Ila 
15a 
18 b 
17a 
18 Ὁ 
18 Ὁ 
22b 
22b 
22b 
22b 
22b 
22b 


dam 
damb 


ΕΘ συν RM dk BE chee oe AER hah) oh ho ol oh Le ed Se Baad gio 7 


22b 
22b 
21a 
22b 
21a. 
16a 
178 
Ila 
19a 
19a 
20a 
Ila 
Ira 
7a 
17 ἃ 
Ila 
Ila 
21 Ὁ 
21 b 
16a 
20a 
17a 
22b 
Ila 
21b 
20a 
17 Ὁ 
23a 
17 Ὁ 
18 
16a 
21b 
17b 
Ila 
16a 
Ila 
Ila 
Ila 
tO 
16a 
Ila 
21b 
Ila 
Ila 
22b 
17b 
22b 
23 ἃ 
Ila 


Ila 


[ 1885. 


PUMP PHD PE D> RSP POUPE > >> PH Ob > >On >> EP pro pOPOUEpaAnepa 


Isa 
20 ἃ 
Ila 
17b 
16a 
16a 
11 Ὁ 
1 Ὁ 
17 Ὁ 
16a 
Ila 
16a 
Ila 
21 Ὁ 
Ila 
Ir Ὁ 
11 b 
Ir b 
τ ἢ 
11 Ὁ 
Ι9 ἃ 
16a 
Irb 
11 b 
Irb 
16a 
15a 
Irb 
15a 
11 Ὁ 
1rb 
11 Ὁ 
19a 
Irb 
17b 
22b 
1rb 
1rb 
11b 
23 ἃ 
11b 
19a 
11 b 
11b 
19a 
11 Ὀ 
1rb 
19a 
22b 
11b 
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dram 
1 dra 
2 dra 
drad 
dru 
druh 


OPPOOP RP HPP ΓΟ Perr POOP er OP PAP PREP rr POoOPaOOoP EOP Pr ep o 


.20 8 


1Ὀ 
Irb 
22b 
Irb 
11 b 
16a 
23b 
ἂτ Ὁ 
17 Ὁ 
16a 
Irb 
17 Ὁ 
I1rb 
τ Ὁ 
Irb 
Irb 
19a 
19a 
Irb 
Iza 
21b 
I2a 
12 ἃ 
16b 
Iza 
I2a 
1rb 


1 


16 Ὁ 
16 b 
12a 
12 ἃ 
12a 
12 ἃ 
Iza 
16 b 
16 b 
23a 
12 ἃ 
Iza 
15a 
12a 
19 ἃ 
Iza 
16 b 
17b 
12 ἃ 
Iza 


. 16b 
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nins 
niks 
nij 
nid 
nind 


SPUD DAME DUH ObDDOD>POWPAPPEPPOPAOP ΡΟ ΩΡ ΕΟ OP E> p> buy 


17b 
17 Ὁ 
I2a 
12a 
12 8 
I2a 
23b 
Iza 
15b 
12 ἃ 
12 8 
23 Ὁ 
I2a 
20 b 
12 ἃ 
17b 
19a 
19a 
Ig a 
12 ἃ 
16b 
Ι9 ἃ 
12. ἃ 
16 b 
23a 
12 ἃ 
23 Ὁ 
2 ἃ 
12 ἃ 
20 Ὁ 
I2a 
15b 
16b 
12a 
ἘΣ ἃ 
20 b 
12a 
12a 
16 b 
23 ἃ 
21 Ὁ 
12a 
12a 
20 a 
19 a 
12a 
12a 
21b 
Iza 


.23b 


PRPHOPPT RH OPOOH EP PP rrr PTE PrP ΞΩΡ»» TO PHOT PAN a POPP PrpPee 


-23b 
.23 Ὁ 


128 
12 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 
16b 
12b 
15 b 
Isb 
16 Ὁ 
20 b 
12 Ὁ 
21b 
16b 
23 ἃ 
12 Ὁ 
17 Ὁ 
21 Ὁ 
21 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 
13 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 
20 Ὁ 


-23b 


12b 
12 Ὁ 
23 ἃ 
22 ἃ 
12 Ὁ 
148 
I2b 
16a 
12 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 
23 ἃ 
19a 
17b 
17 Ὁ 
12b 
17b 
19a 
21 Ὁ 
12b 
12 Ὁ 
16 b 
Ι9 ἃ 
12 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 


PPO PED ΡΣ ΩΡ ΡΠ OPP POU PP EP UP PP boob bp pp Up 


27 


12 Ὁ 
a 
12 Ὁ 
120 
12 Ὁ 
12 [Ὁ 
ιὃ ἃ 
a 
12 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 
8a 
12 Ὁ 
19a 
12 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 
a 
16 b 
12b 
12 Ὁ 
23 ἃ 
23 ἃ 
20 Ὁ 
21 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 
12 Ὁ 
12b 
16b 
21b 
13a 
13 ἃ 
15b 
13a 
19a 
15 b 
13a 
13 a 
13 ἃ 
12 ἃ 
15 Ὀ 
13a 
23a 
13 ἃ 
13a 


13a 
15b 
13 ἃ 
13 ἃ 
16 b 
I3a 
τς Ὁ 
20 Ὁ 
13a 
138 
16 b 
13 ἃ 
1sb 
13 ἃ 
13a 
13 ἃ 
13 ἃ 
20 b 
8 a 
Ι9 ἃ 
13 a 


PHORD DP PUD Ob ΡΟΡΟΡ ΡΒ» 


5 
- 
© 

Pp 


138 
19a 
13a 
13 ἃ 
19a 
13a 
138 
13 ἃ 
138 
13 ἃ 
13a 
13 ἃ 
23 Ὁ 
13 ἃ 
13 ἃ 
a 
13a 
15b 
15b 
13 8 
13a 
15b 
13a 
15sb 
13 ἃ 
23 ἃ 
Ζι Ὁ 
.128 


ΠΥ ΡΨ ῬΨΡΆ» ΡΞ» 
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SDP DPODUDPAPPOPUEDODDUDM EO MPI D> DOPIH ΟΡ ΕΌΟΡ ΠΩ ΟΟΩΤΙΡ ΚΕ 


- ἢὮὮ 
w > 
> Ὁ 


21b 
16b 
16b 
13a 
16 b 
23a 
13 a 
16b 
ia 
24a 
13a 
13a 
1a 
13 ἃ 
23 ἃ 
24 ἃ 
19 a 
20 Ὁ 
13b 
16b 
13b 
13 Ὁ 
21 Ὁ 
13 Ὁ 
15b 
18 ἃ 
23 ἃ 
23a 
13b 
18a 
13b 
13b 
17a 
13b 
15b 
15b 
13b 
17a 
13b 
13b 
22b 
13b 
a 
13b 
7a 
13b 
13b 
21 Ὁ 


rej 


red 


PUP HPD PD DUPED POS MNP DSM γι τι DD DPE SSS BE δ’ DBO 


17a 
19 b 
Iga 
19b 


20 b | 


19b 
23a 
13b 
13b 
23a 
19b 
21 Ὁ 
21 Ὁ 
21b 
23 ἃ 
23a 
13 Ὁ 
13b 


.13b 


19 b 
19b 
13b 
19 b 
21b 
23b 
21b 
20 b 
21b 
13b 
13b 
21 Ὁ 
19 Ὁ 
19b 
22a 
18 ἢ 
13b 
15b 
13 Ὁ 
23 Ὁ 
23b 
18 b 
13b 
13b 
13b 
13b 
13b 
16a 
13b 
23b 
13b 


[1885. 


POS PEP PT OSS POP Pe PSF PPP OF eh POP EP PPO EP PPP ee Pb > ν ἢ 


19b 
13b 
13b 
13 Ὁ 
13 Ὁ 
13 Ὁ 
13 Ὁ 
14 ἃ 
13 Ὁ 
14a 
14a 
23b 
14 ἃ 
148 
17 a 
14a 
14 ἃ 
148 
14 ἃ 
14a 
18 Ὁ 
14a 
14a 
14a 
14 ἃ 
178 
148 
22 ἃ 
16a 
14a 
14a 
22a 
14a 
14a 
14 ἃ 
14 ἃ 
14 ἃ 
17 ἃ 
14a 
22b 
14a 
17 a 
22a 
14a 
14a 
23 Ὁ 
14 ἃ 
14 ἃ 
18 Ὁ 
23 Ὁ 


PUPOP PP PPP PP PPOPP PUP PUR PPP PPP Pe b> PPO bre ΓΙ Py 


18 b 
14 ἃ 
18 b 
22a 
23 Ὁ 
18 b 
18b 
16a 
14a 
14 ἃ 
19 b 
Ι4 ἃ 
18 Ὁ 
16a 
14a 
16 b 
I4a 
20 Ὁ 
23b 
23 Ὁ 
14 ἃ 
14a 
I4a 
14a 
I4a 
I4a 
24a 
16 b 
14 ἃ 
14a 
16b 
14 ἃ 
14 Ὁ 
Ι4 ἃ 
18 b 
I4a 
14 ἃ 
I4a 
14a 
I4a 


-14b 


14a 
14 Ὁ 
14b 
14b 
17a 


-14b 
.18b 
-14b 
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gnath 
cya 
crath 
gran 
cram 
crambh 
cra 


QOD PPP EP PP RP PUPP POON PP > POMP UP ΩΡ ΒΩ ΟΡ ΡΟΣ ΡΠ ΡΣ» Ό 


18 b 
14b 
14 Ὁ 
20 Ὁ 
14b 
20 Ὁ 
14 Ὁ 
14b 
14 Ὁ 
17 a 
14 Ὁ 
14 Ὁ 
18 b 
23b 
20 b 
I9b 
14b 
17b 
14b 
Iga 
14 ἃ 
18 b 
14 Ὁ 
16 b 
17 Ὁ 
14b 
14b 
14b 
14b 
16b 
17b 
17b 
14b 
14b 
14b 
16 b 
14b 
14b 
24a 
14b 
14b 
14b 
24a 
14b 
14 Ὁ 
14 Ὁ 


. 20 Ὁ 
. 20 Ὁ 


20 Ὁ 


sti 
sid 
strks 
5: 

srk 
51] 
sTp 
sev 
skand 
skabh 
skambh 
sku 
skr 
skhal 
stan 
stabh 
stamba 
sta 
stigh 
stim 
sti 

1 stu 
2 stu 
stubh 
str 
strh 
stya 
sthag 
stha 
sna 
snih 
snu 
spand 
spag 
spirdh 
Spr 
sprdh 
spre 
sprh 
sphat 
sphal 
sphar 
spha 
sphut 
sphur 
sphul 
sphirj 
sphr 
smi 


2 2 > > 


PPPPPH MPH ED PD ODD δ᾽ HPP POD DED HS OR b> > b> mb ΩΣΡΡΡΡΡ 


14b 
14b 
19b 
14b 


.24 Ὁ 


14b 
14b 
14b 
14b 
14b 
14b 
17b 
Ioa 
19 Ὁ 
14 Ὁ 
14 Ὁ 
14 Ὁ 
24 Ὁ 
20 Ὁ 
22 Ὁ 
19 b 
14 Ὁ 
24b 
14b 
14b 
21 Ὁ 
19 b 
23b 
14b 
15a 
15a 
19 Ὁ 
15a 
I2a 
15a 
16.b 
15a 
15a 
15a 
23b 
19b 
I5a 
19b 
19 b 
I5a 
15a 
15a 
15a 
15a 


‘aft a old ae ἢ 


PPR BSP > RID PP DOPOPD >> END DUDE ΟΡ Db > bb p> > baUD 


a on ee Se ee με 
mmOO NUWUo 
io σσ  σ δ συ": 
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Isa 
15a 
Isa 
14b 
18 ἃ 
I5a 
18 b 
17 Ὁ 
Ἐπ ἃ 
I5a 
I5a 
15a 
15a 
Isa 


μι 
wn 
σ᾽ 


I5a 


+ DN & & DH μὰ 
MmoOohN UH Ww 
Cor ost so oS 


18 b 


a a Sn τ ΡΝ "μ "μ 
ω υντοϊων τοι OUUMUaAN ἃ ὦ ὦ Uw 
σ΄’ σ’ σ᾽ σ’' σ' σ’ σ' σ’' σ' σ' σ' σ' σ' σ' σ' σ' 


20 Ὁ 


30 7, D. Seymour, [1885. 


ΤΙ. —- On the Feminine Caesura tn Homer. 


By THOMAS D. SEYMOUR, 


PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE. 


Tue importance of the caesura in the third foot of the 
Homeric verse is doubted by no one. According to Lehrs, 
only 219 verses of the Iliad and 95 of the Odyssey lack this 
pause, as διογενὲς “αερτιάδη πολυμήχαν᾽ ᾿Οδυσσεῦ. In the 
first two books of the Odyssey (878 verses) no verse is with- 
out a caesura in the third foot. 

But in this third foot, the caesura falls sometimes after the 
ictus-syllable, and sometimes between the two short syllables. 
Which is the normal pause, the catalectic or the trochaic 
close, — the masculine or the feminine caesura? Scholars 
should be agreed at least upon the relative frequency of these 
caesuras, and the only questions should be as to which was the 
original caesura and as to which was preferred by the poet; 
since Bekker’s investigations have called attention to the fact 
that the poet sometimes preferred a combination or arrange- 
ment of rhythms which the material of the language hindered 
from being the most frequent arrangement. Experience with 
several Freshman classes has made it clear that in our country 
teachers of Homer do not regard as settled the first point, viz. 
the relative frequency of the masculine and feminine caesura 
in the third foot. Most boys who come to college consider 
the penthemimeral to be the prevalent caesura; and a large 
number make a pause after the first syllable of the third foot, 
whether a word ends there or not. This is probably the 
result of habits contracted in scanning Vergil. Whatever the 
cause, it is a misapprehension, and one that is wide spread. 

For the prevalence of the view that the masculine is the 
normal caesura, Gottfried Hermann is largely responsible. 
Little attention seems to have been paid to the subject 
before him. In his admirable metrical essays, admirable be- 
cause of their method, published in his “ Orphica” (1805), he 
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says that Homer and the early Epic poets preferred the cae- 
sural pause after the first syllable of the third foot: “Usque 
ad hanc [Nonni] aetatem poétae epici masculos Homeri 
numeros secuti, caesuram fere usurpaverant eam quae est 
in prima tertii pedis syllaba.” (p. 690.) “Caesuram supra 
diximus Homero et antiquis epicis hanc maxime placuisse 
quae est in prima tertii pedis syllaba: μῆνιν ἄειδε, θεά. Qua 
illi quidem ita sunt usi ut non modo saepe trochaeum isto in 
loco ponerent : ἄνδρα μοι ἔννεπε, Μοῦσα, sed plurimas etiam 
alias admitterent incisiones. Quamquam illa prior caesura, 
quae in prima est pedis syllaba principatum obtinuit. Illum 
igitur morem servarunt poetae omnes usque ad Nonni aetatem. 
Hinc certo argumento colligimus, Orpheum, qui antiquam in 
caesuram consuetudinem retinuerit, Nonno antiquiorem esse.” 
(p. 692.) Hermann repeats these statements in his “Elementa 
Doctrinae Metricae” (1816). “ Hic mihi hoc tantum comme- 
morandum est, inde ab Homero usque ad quintum a Christo 
saeculum poétas epicos hac forma usos esse quae et spondeos 
promiscue cum dactylis commutatos et caesuram potissimum 
habet masculam illam quae πενθημιμερής a grammaticis vocatur, 
quae est in tertii pedis arsi. . . . Tum exstitit vir fervidioris 
ingenii, et in primis ad poésin factus, Nonnus Panopolitanus, 
qui edito ingenti volumine Dionysiacorum omnes, qui tum 
vivebant, poétas ita praestinxit, ut quasi novus Homerus ha- 
beretur. Is dactylum rarius spondeo cedere passus, caesuram 
regnare voluit eam, quae a grammaticis κατὰ τρίτον τροχαῖον 
vocatur: quo volubilitatem, quam consectabatur, huic versui 
conciliavit admirabilem. . . . Hunc igitur, ut priores Home- 
rum, ita, qui post eum fuerunt, omnes exemplum sibi sumpse- 
runt, ut vel ex numeris aetatem eorum conicere possimus.” 
(p. 333.) “Septima [caesura], quam πενθημιμερῆ vocant, in 
tertia arsi est. ... Hance supra ostendimus propriam esse 
versus heroici caesuram, eaque inde ab Homero apud epicos 
pariter ac ceteros, qui hexametro usi sunt, legitima habita est. 
Idque in mente habuisse puto Varronem apud Gellium XVIII. 
I5 quum dixit omnimodo in quinto semipede verbum termi- 
nari: quare iniuria reprehensus ille est a Mureto in Var. Leet. 
XI. 6” [who simply cited A 2 and αἱ to show that the femi- 
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nine caesura might be used]. (p. 336.) “ Octava caesura, quam 
κατὰ τρίτον τροχαῖον grammatici vocant, ut supra dictum est, 
ab Nonno, et qui hunc secuti sunt, ut legitima usurpatur. ... 
Ita fere ubique eam usurpatam videas in Moschi epitaphio 
Bionis.” (p. 337.) Spitzner “De versu Graecorum heroico,” 
published in the same year as Hermann’s “ Elementa,” cor- 
rected Hermann’s view that the feminine caesura belonged to 
the last age of Greek poetry, and asserted that although dif- 
ferent books vary, and the masculine caesura predominates 
in some, yet on the whole the feminine caesura is the more 
frequent in Homer: of the first book of the Iliad, 7 verses 
have no caesura in the third foot, 289 verses have the penthe- 
mimeral caesura, and 315 verses have the feminine caesura. 
(This recognizes a caesura before an enclitic, as μηδ᾽ οὕτως 
ἀγαθός περ ἐὼν κτὰ. A 131. Bekker reckons for A 298 pen- 
themimeral caesuras, 307 feminine caesuras, 6 verses without 
caesura in the third foot; Monro counts 247 masculine, 356 
feminine caesuras, 8 verses without caesura in the third foot ; 
Allen counts 246 masculine, 357 feminine caesuras. The dif- 
ference in the enumerations is explained by the difference of 
principles followed. At first the endeavor was to make out 
as many masculine caesuras as possible, even at the cost of 
separating enclitics from the words on which they leaned.) 
Later works on metres naturally enough followed Hermann. 
The American edition of Munk says: “ Among all the caesu- 
ras, the πενθημιμερής is the most common; the punctuation 
also falls upon it. ... The caesura after the third trochee 
has less power.” (That is, I suppose, the feminine caesura 
does not, like the πενθημιμερής, lengthen a preceding syllable.) 


Thus also Anthon in his “ Prosody,” p. 90, says, “ The favorite ὦ 


caesura of the Homeric hexameter falls after the first syllable 
of the third foot.” Thus we find in our grammars the state- 
ment that “ the most common caesura is after the arsis of the 
third foot.” Even Christ of Munich, after noting the avoid- 
ance of the feminine caesura by Latin poets, says only, “in 
Homer, on the other hand, the trochaic caesura is by no 
means uncommon,’ 

I will give a brief statement of facts. The enumeration of 


- ee 
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the Homeric caesuras I take from Professor Allen’s able arti- 
cle on the Homeric verse, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, Vol. XXIV. 
The other numbers are from a fairly careful count. 


Feminine Masculine Per cent of 
Caesuras. Caesuras. Feminine Caesuras. 

A. NPL ie easy τὰ 551 246 59 
ay 0 Ete Ma νὼ ee πολ, 242 210 53 
xt 485 349 58 
= * 267 177 60 
¢ . 184 144 56 
es hae eee ore eee οι 272 52) 
Hom. Hym. Delian Ap... . . , 92 γι 56 
Hiom. Hym. Pyth. Ap. ..... 195 168 54 
Hom. Hym. Dionysus VII.. . . 32 27 54 
Hesiod, Theog. (200 vs.) . . sors 65 67 
Hesiod, Works and Days (200 vs. ) Poa 73 63 
[Hesiod], Shield (101-200 vs.) . . 55 45 55 
Cyclic Poets, Cypria, etc. (200 a ΤΟΣ 97 52 
Panyassis (5SOvs.) . . 5 teres 32 36 
Antimachus, Thebaid ( Ἢ vs. re oops 22 28 44 
Batrachomyomachia . .... . 148 143 51 
ΗΟ 5, Fes ee ww | GF 76 45 

(But inthe narrative ... . . 36 36 50) 
mrecerias ΜῈΝ iis a τῳ ,86 65 57 
MORCTIOUS Views ee νὰ ge abs BF 71 53 
OCTRUS OVE ee νος, δὴ 32 71 
ΠΟ s-seb ee 78 17 82 

(or, without refrain. . . . . . 65 17 80) 
Moschus, Epitaphius . . . .. . 78 48 62 

lor mithout tetra... ses 98 32 70) 
Apoll. Argon. (B I-300). . . . . 195 105 65 
Orphic Argon. (600 vs.). . . . . 350 250 58 
Orphic Lithica (400 vs.}. . . . . 250 150 62 
Nonnus, Dion. (BiI-1oo) ... . 88 12 88 
Nonnus, Paraphr.(BiI-10o0) . . . 89 II 89 
Quintus Smyrn. (B 1-100) . . . . 82 18 82 
Musaeus, Hero (100 vs.). . . . . 73 27 73 


“A glance at the table above shows that the difference, as 
regards caesura, between the earlier and later hexameters is 
not so great as Hermann thought, and not nearly so great as 


the difference between the Homeric verses and those of the 


Latin poets Vergil, Horace, and Ovid, in which only from 6 

to 20 per cent of the verses have the feminine caesura in the 

third foot. I may fairly add that recent text criticism (on 
3 
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other grounds) would give the feminine caesura to many 
Homeric verses which have been counted on the other side. 

That the material of the language did not force the Greek 
poets to the use of the feminine caesura is shown by the very 
simple fact that this pause is found in the first foot only about 
half as often as the masculine caesura; in the second foot 
only about one fifth or one sixth as often as the masculine 
caesura; while the feminine caesura of the fourth foot is called 
the forbidden pause of the verse, although it occurs occa- 
sionally. The freedom with which the poet allowed hiatus 
between the two short syllables of the third foot is another 
familiar indication of the importance of this pause. 

One other argument for the importance of this feminine 
caesura of the third foot may be drawn from the large number 
of tags of verses which are suited to follow it. These tags in 
many cases may well have been part of the poet’s inheritance 
from an earlier generation, e. g. ποδάρκης δῖος ᾿Αχιλλεύς, since 
the epithet szwift-footed seems to have been derived from some 
incident which is not found in the Iliad. We do not degrade 
the bard’s position by recognizing the convenience which such 
tags must have been to him. Much has been written to show 
the exact meaning of each adjective and the shade of differ- 
ence in the poet’s mind; no one likes to confess that he fails 
to perceive distinctions which are drawn by others, but the 
evidence is clear in this case: The convenience of the verse 
decided the choice between different forms of the same word, 
between essentially synonymous words, and between expres- 
sions of general applicability. Thus the convenience of the verse 
decided whether the poet should say ὡς ἔφατ᾽ (before a vowel) 
or ὡς φάτο (before a consonant) ; it decided between ἔμμεναι 
(_ Uv), ἔμεναι ( ὦ _), ἔμμεν (_ V), ἔμεν (UV), and εἶναι (_ _); 
between ἕκατος (UU _, A 385), ἑκάεργος ( U__ ὦ, A 479), ἑκη- 
Boros (uuu, A 14), ἑκατηβόλος (sU_ Uv, A 370), and 
ἑκατηβελέτης (44 UU —, A 75) 3 between ἐβλάφθησαν, ¥ 
387, and ἔβλαβεν, ¥ 461 ; between ἱερὴ ts Τηλεμάχοιο (β 409, 
after the masculine caesura), and Οδυσσῆος φίλος υἱός (β 415, 
after the feminine caesura); between ἐρρύσατο καὶ ἐσάωσεν, 
O 290 and ἐρύσατο καὶ ἐσάωσεν, χ 372; between ἐδὲ Ξάνθοιο 
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ῥοάων, Z 4, and ἠδὲ Ξάνθοιο ῥοάων, © 560; between φάνη 
ῥοδοδάκτυλος Has, ¥ 109, and ἐφάνη ῥοδοδάκτυλος Hos, Z 175; 
between μέγ᾽ ἄριστον, B 274, dy’ ἄριστος, A 69, and ἔξοχ᾽ 
ἄριστοι, y 158; between ἐὺ φρονέων, A 73, and φίλα φρονέων, 
A 219; between ἐχέφρων Πηνελόπεια, p 390, and περίφρων 
Πηνελόπεια, p 492; between ἀνὰ ἄστυ and κατὰ ἄστυ (cf. 
Z 505 with 512); between vies ᾿Αχαιῶν, B 281, and κοῦροι 
᾿Αχαιῶν, B 562; between ὕφορβος, 7 333, and συβώτης, 
π᾿ 302; between διάκτορι ᾿Αργειφόντῃ, B 103, and évoxor@ 
᾿Αργειφόντῃ, ἡ 137. I would even venture to add, that the 
poet generally has no special design in selecting a name for 
the Greeks, but says “Ayauo/ (u__), Δαναοί (UU _), or ’Ap- 
γέϊοι (_Uw _), according to the convenience of his metre: 
no form of ’Ayavoi can begin a verse, no form of ’Apryéiou can 
close a verse ; cf. οὗ δ᾽ ἐλελέχθησαν καὶ ἐνάντιοι ἔσταν ᾿Αχαιῶν 
| ᾿Αργέϊοι δ᾽ ὑπεχώρησαν, Ζ τοῦ f., where the’ Apyéioz is simply 
anaphoric of “Aya:@v. We can construct a paradigm for the 
inflection of several important proper names with accompany- 
ing adjectives. For instance, — 


ποδάρκης δῖος ᾿Αχιλλεύς. πολύτλας δῖος ᾿Οδυσσεύς. 
ποδώκεος Αἰακίδαο. ᾿᾽Οδυσσῆος θεΐοιο, 

or Λαερτιάδεω ᾿Οδυσῆος. 
ποδάρκεϊ Πηλεΐωνι. ᾽οδυσσῆι πτολιπόρθῳ. 
ποδώκεα Πηλεΐωνα, ᾿Οδυσσῆῇα πτολίπορθον. 


or ᾿Αχιλλῆα πτολίπορθον. 


We may compare εὐρὺ κρείων ᾽Αγαμέμνων with the genitive 
_ ‘Aryapéuvovos ᾿Ατρείδαο, and the dative "Ayapéuvove ποιμένι 
᾿ς λαῶν. The genitive of ἱερὸν μένος ᾿Αλκινόοιο, 167, is μεγα- 
λήτορος ᾿Αλκινόοιο ; the genitive of Καλυψὼ dia θεάων, a 14, is 
Καλυψοῦς ἠυκόμοιο, θ 452. It is seldom possible to say why 
κάρη κομόωντες ᾿Αχαιοί should be used rather than ἐυκνήμιδες 
᾿Αχαιοί (of which, in turn, ᾿Αχαιῶν χαλκοχιτώνων is the geni- 
tive), except that one tag begins with a consonant, and is 
possible only after a final vowel, while the other tag begins 
with a vowel and would make a hiatus if it followed a final 
vowel. Much labor has been wasted in the attempt to state 
the shade of difference of meaning between δῖος and θέϊος 
(θεῖος); but ᾿Οδυσσῆος θεΐοιο is simply the genitive of dios 
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Ὀδυσσεύς. In some instances a tag has been transferred to 
another grammatical case ; thus μερόπων ἀνθρώπων (repeated 
nine times) was thought to justify μέροπες ἄνθρωποι, & 288. 

The importance of these tags in the study of the Homeric 
verse is evident on a glance at a list of the tags which appear 
five or more times in the Homeric poems. In making this 
list, Schmidt’s “ Parallel-Homer” has been of great service. 
In a few cases I have corrected his work. Doubtless some 
tags have escaped my notice, but I believe this collection to 
be substantially complete. 

The tags adapted to follow the hephthemimeral caesura 
alone are so unimportant in number that it is unnecessary to 
give them in detail. The tags fitted to follow the Bucolic 
diaeresis, like Παλλὰς ᾿Αθήνη, Φοῖβος ᾿Απόλλων, μητίετα 
Ζεύς, δῖα θεάων, δῖος ᾿Οδυσσεύς, ἕρκος ᾿Αχαιῶν, φαίδιμος 
Ἕκτωρ, are exceedingly common: this diaeresis in no way 
comes into competition with the caesura of the third foot, 
but is very often used in conjunction with it, as the tags 
show. 

In order to bring the more important tags together into 
prominence, I have separated from the rest those which occur 
ten times or more. The asterisk marks the clauses which are 
not true, independent tags: of these more will be said later. 


A. — Feminine Tags repeated more than 9 times. 


* ἀκὴν ἐγένοντο σιωπῇ, 15 (Od. 5)- 
* ἀκόντισε δουρὶ φαεινῷ, 14 1]. 
᾿Αλέξανδρος θεοειδής, 12 1]. 

* ἀμειβόμενος προσέειπον, 27 (1].). 
ἀμύμονα Πηλείωνα, to (Od. 3). 


[ἀμύμονος Αἰακίδαο κτλ., 10 (Od. 4)]. 


ἄναξ ἀνδρῶν ᾽Αγαμέμνων, 48 (Od. 3). 
᾿Αρηίφιλος Μενέλαος, 21 (Od. 1). 
᾿Αχαιῶν χαλκοχιτώνων, 24 (Od. 2). 
βόας καὶ ἴφια μῆλα, το (Il. 4). 

βοὴν ἀγαθὸς Διομήδης, 21 1]. 

βοὴν ἀγαθὸς Μενέλαος, 25 (Od. 9). 
βοῶπις πότνια Ἥρη, 14 1]. 


Γερήνιος ἵπποτα Νέστωρ, 31 (Od. 10). 


διάκτορος ᾿Αργεϊφόντης, το (Od. 7). 
διοτρεφέες βασιλῇες, 14 (Od. 4). 


δόμους εὐναιετάοντας, 10 (II. 3). 

* ἐδήσατο καλὰ πέδιλα, 12 (II. 5). 

* ἐδητύος ἐξ ἔρον ἕντο, 22 (Il. 7). 

ἐν αἰνῇ δηιοτῆτι, 10 (Od. 3). 

ἐνὶ κρατερῇ ὑσμίνῃ, 11 (Od. 1). 

* ἐνὶ φρεσὶ βάλλεο σῇσιν, 14 (Od. 7). 
ἐπ᾿ ἀλλήλοισιν ἰόντες, 12 1]. 

én’ εὐρέα νῶτα θαλάσσης, 10 (Il. 3). 

* ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδα, 12 (II. 3). 
ἐπὶ ῥηγμῖνι θαλάσσης, τι (II. 2). 

* ἔπος τ᾽ ἔφατ᾽ ἔκ τ᾽ ὀνόμαζεν, 43 (Il. 17). 
ἐς ἠέλιον καταδύντα, 12 (1]. 3). 
ἐυκνήμιδες ᾿Αχαιοί, 36 (Od. 5). 
ἐυκτίμενον πτολίεθρον, 10 (Od. 3). 
θεὰ γλαυκῶπις ᾿Αθήνη, 52 (1]. 20). 
θεὰ λευκώλενος Ἥρη, 19 II. 


“νυ ν.- 
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θοὰς ἐπὶ νῆας ᾿Αχαιῶν, τὸ 1]. 

καὶ ἀτρεκέως κατάλεξον, 17 (Il. 4). 
Καλυψὼ δῖα θεάων, 11 Od. 

κάρη κομόωντες ᾿Αχαιοί, 29 (Od. 2). 
κατὰ φρένα καὶ κατὰ θυμόν, 21 (1]. 10). 
Λαερτιάδεω ᾿Οδυσῆος, 11 Od. 

μέγας κορυθαίολος Ἕκτωρ, 12 1]. 
μέγας Τελαμώνιος Αἴας, 12 1]. 

* μέλαιναι νῆες ἕποντο, 10 1]. 
Μενοιτίου ἄλκιμος υἱός, 12 1]. 
᾽Οδυσσῆος θείοιο, 27 (Il. 3). 

πατὴρ ἀνδρῶν τε θεῶν τε, 15 (Od. 3). 
πατὴρ καὶ πότνια μήτηρ, 12 (Od. 4). 
περίφρων Πηνελόπεια, 40 Od. 
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ποδάρκης δῖος ᾿Αχιλλεύς, 21 1]. 
ποδώκεα Πηλείωνα, 12 1]. 

ποδώκεος Αἰακίδαο, το (Od. 2). 
πολύτλας δῖος ᾿Οδυσσεύς, 42 (II. 5). 
Ποσειδάων ἐνοσίχθων, 24 (Od. 11). 
Ποσειδάωνι ἄνακτι, 11 (Il. 4). 

* προκείμενα χεῖρας ἴαλλον, 15 (Il. 3). 
* πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἀγόρευον, 25 (Il. 8). 
πρὸς dv μεγαλήτορα θυμόν, τι (Od. 4). 
σὺν ἀμφιπόλοισι γυναιξίν, 13 Od. 

τοὶ οὐρανὸν εὐρὺν ἔχουσιν, τ4 (1]. 2). 
* φάνη ῥοδοδάκτυλος ᾿Ηώς, 25 (Il. 4). 
φίλην ἐς πατρίδα γαῖαν, 31 (Od. 14). 


B. — Feminine Tags repeated 5-9 times. 


ἀγήρως ἤματα πάντα, 5 (Il. 1). 


᾿Αθηναίη τε καὶ Ἥρη, 7 Il. 
᾿Αθηναίη καὶ ἔλπολλον, 9 (II. 4). 
ἀκάχμενον ὀξέι χαλκῷ, 7 (II. 3). 
*® ἀληθείην καταλέξω, 7 (Il. 1). 

* ἀμείβετο δῖα θεάων, 5 Od. 

ἅμ᾽ hot φαινομένηφιν, 8 (Il. 2). 
ἀμύμονα ἔργα ἰδυῖαν, 5 (Od. 1). 
* ἀμύνετο νηλεὲς ἦμαρ, 6 (Od. 1) 


. ἄναξ Διὸς υἱὸς ᾿Απόλλων, 5 (Od. 1). 


* ἀνείρεαι ἠδὲ (οὐδὲ) μεταλλᾷς, 7 (1]. 1). 
ἀρήιοι υἷες ᾿Αχαιῶν, 7 (Od. 1). 

* ἀριστεύεσκε μάχεσθαι, 5 Il. 

* ἀρίστη φαίνετο βουλή, 9 (Od. 3). 
᾿Αχαιῶν ὅστις ἄριστος, 5 (Il. 1). 
βίην Ἡρακλείην, 7 (Od. 1). 

βίη τέ μοι ἔμπεδος εἴη, 5 (Od. 1). 
βοὴ δ᾽ ἄσβεστος ὀρώρει, 5 1]. 

βοῶν ἐπιβουκόλος ἀνήρ, 5 Od. 
Γερήνιος, οὖρος ᾿Αχαιῶν, 5 (Od. 1). 
γέρων ἅλιος νημερτής, 5 Od. 

[γέρων δ᾽ ἱππηλάτα. .., 9 (Od. 2).] 
γέρων Πρίαμος θεοειδής, 5 Il. 
δαΐφρονα ποικιλομήτην, 6 (1]. 1). 
Δία Κρονίωνα ἄνακτα, 5 I. 

διὰ πρὸ δὲ χαλκὸν ἔλασσεν, 6 (Od. 1). 
διιπετέος ποταμοῖο, 7 (Od. 3). 

Διὸς θυγάτηρ ᾿Αφροδίτη, 9 (Od. 1). 
Διὸς κοῦραι μεγάλοιο, ὃ (Od. 2). 
Διὸς νεφεληγερέταο, 6 1]. 

Διὸς τέκος ᾿Ατρυτώνη, 7 (Od. 2). 

* ἐάσομεν ἀχνύμενοί περ, 5 (Od. 1). 


* ἔβαν οἰκόνδε ἕκαστος, 5 (Il. 1). 

*® ἐγείρομεν ὀξὺν Apna, 5 Ll. 

* ἐκέκλετο μακρὸν ἀύσας, 9 1]. 

ἐμοὶ ἐρίηρες ἑταῖροι, 6 (Il. 1). 

* ἐν ᾿Αργειοῖσιν ἔειπεν, 8 Il. 

ἐν ἠεροειδέι πόντῳ, 6 Od. 

ἐν ἡμετέροισι δόμοισιν, 5 Od. 

ἐνὶ γναμπτοῖσι μέλεσσιν, 6 (1]. 2). 
ἐνὶ μεγάροισι γυναῖκες, 7 (Il. 1). 
ἐνὶ στήθεσσι φίλοισιν, 7 (II. 3). 

ἐπ᾽ ἠεροειδέα πόντον, 5 (Il. 1). 

* ἐπεὶ ἴδον ὀφθαλμοῖσιν, 5 (Il 1). 

* ἐπέσσυτο δαίμονι ἶσος, 7 1]. 

ἐπὶ ζείδωρον ἄρουραν, 6 (1]. 2). 

* ἐπὶ θρόνου ἔνθεν ἀνέστη, 5 Od. 

* ἐπὶ κληῖσι καθῖζον, ὃ Od. 
ἐπισφυρίοις ἀραρυίας, 5 1]. 

ἐπὶ χθόνα πουλυβότειραν, 9 (Od. I). 
ἐπιχθονίων ἀνθρώπων, 5 (Il. 1). 

* ἐποιχομένη κατέπεφνεν, 6 (Od. 1). 
* ἔπος φύγεν ἕρκος ὀδόντων, ὃ (II. 2). 
* ἐποτρύνει καὶ ἀνώγει, 6 (Od. I). 
ἐρίγδουπος πόσις Ἥρης, 7 (Od. 3). 
ἐρυσσάμενος παρὰ μήρου 9 (Il. 2). 

* ἐρύσσομεν εἰς ἅλα δῖαν, 5 (Il. 2). 
ἐυκνήμιδες ἑταῖροι, 5 Od. 

ἐυσταθέος μεγάροιο, 7 (Il. 1). 

* ἐχάζετο κῆρ ἀλεείνων, 7 Il. 
ἐχέφρων Πηνελόπεια, 6 Od. 

θεὰ Θέτις ἀργυρόπεζα, 7 1]. 

θεοὶ 02 ολυμπον ἔχουσιν, 6 (Od. 3). 
θεοῖς αἰειγενέτῃσιν, 5 (Od. 2). 
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θεοῖς ἐπιείκελ᾽ ᾿Αχιλλεῦ, 6 (Od. 1). 

θεὸς ds τίετο δήμῳ, 6 (Od. 1). 

θεῶν αἰειγενετάων, 7 (Οἀ. 2). 

* θεῶν ἐν γούνασι κεῖται, καὶ (Il. 2). 

θοῷ ἀτάλαντος Άρηι, 7 Il. 

θρασειάων ἀπὸ χειρῶν, 7 (Od. 1). 

θυγατρῶν εἶδος ἀρίστη, 5 1]. 

θύρας πυκινῶς ἀραρυίας, 5 (Il. 1). 

ἰδυίῃσιν πραπίδεσσιν, 5 (Od. I). 

ἰδὼν εἰς οὐρανὸν εὐρύν, 5 ΤΙ. 

ἰδὼν ἐς πλησίον ἄλλον, 9 (1]. 3). 

καὶ ἀθάνατοι θεοὶ ἄλλοι, 7 (Il. 1). 

καὶ ἀμφ᾽ ὀβελοῖσιν ἔπειρεν, 6 (Od. 3). 

καὶ ἔγχεσιν ἀμφιγύοισιν, ὃ (Od. 2). 

καὶ εἰλίποδας ἕλικας βοῦς, 5 (Il. 2). 

καὶ εἰν ᾿Αίδαο δόμοισιν, ὃ (Od. 4). 

καὶ ἐσσομένοισι πυθέσθαι, 6 (1]. 2). 

καὶ εὐχόμενος ἔπος ηὔδα, 7 1]. 

* κακὸν (καλὸν) βάλεν ἠδὲ χιτῶνα, 7 
(Il. 1). 

καρήνων ἀίξασα, 6 (Od. 2). 

* κατήλυθον ἠδὲ θάλασσαν, 7 Od. 

κατὰ κλισμούς τε θρόνους τε, ὃ Od. 

κατὰ κρατερὰς ὑσμίνας, 6 1]. 

κατ᾽ ἀσπίδα παντόσ᾽ ἐίσην, ο 1]. 

κατὰ θνήτων ἀνθρώπων, 7 (1]. 1). 

κατακτάμεναι μενεαίνων, 6 1]. 

* κατεκλάσθη φίλον ἦτορ, 7 Od. 

Κρόνου παῖς ἀγκυλομήτεω, ὃ (Οά. 1). 

* λόφος καθ᾽ ὕπερθεν ἔνευεν, 6 (Od. 2). 

Λυκάονος ἀγλαὺς υἱός, 7 1]. 

* μάλ᾽ ἀτρεκέως ἀγορεύσω, ο Od. 

μάχης ἠδὲ πτολέμοιο, 6 1]. 

μελαινάων ἐπὶ (ἀπὸ) νηῶν, 7 (Od. 1). 

Μελάνθιος αἰπόλος αἰγῶν, 9 Od. 

μένος καὶ χεῖρας ἀάπτους, 5 (Od. 1). 

* μετ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσιν, καὶ (Il. 1). 

* μεταλλῆσαι καὶ ἐρέσθαι, 5 Od. 

μετὰ Τρῶας καὶ ᾿Αχαιούς, 6 1]. 
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νεὸς κυανοπρῴροιο, 9 (Il. 1). 

νεῶν ἄπο καὶ κλισιάων, 7 1]. 
ὀδυρόμενος καὶ ἀχεύων, 5 (1]. 2). 
᾽᾿δυσσῇος φίλος υἱός, 9 Od. 

᾿Οιλῆος ταχὺς Αἴας (vids) 9 1]. 
Ὀλύμπια δώματ᾽ ἔχοντες, 9 (Od. 4). 
ὁμηγερέες τε γένοντο, 7 (1]. 2). 
ὁμοιίοο πτολέμοιο, ὃ (Od. 2). 
ὀνειδείοις ἐπέεσσιν, § (Od. 1). 

* ὄρος πόλει ἀμφικαλύψῃ 5 Od. 
περίκλυτος ἀμφιγυήεις, 9 (Od. 3). 
περίφρονι Πηνελοπείῃ, 6 Od. 

* περὶ χροὶ εἵματα ἕστο, 5 (Il. 1). 

* πεσὼν ἕλε γαῖαν ἀγοστῷ, κ 1]. 
πόδας καὶ χεῖρας ὕπερθεν, 9 (Od. 3). 
ποδήνεμος ὠκέα Ἶρις, 9 1]. 
πολυφλοίσβοιο θαλάσσης, ὃ (Od. 2). 
σάκος μέγα τε στιβαρόν τε, 5 Il. 
σέβας μ᾽ ἔχει εἰσορόωντα, 5 Od. 
συβώτης ὄρχαμος ἀνδρῶν, 5 Od. 

σὺν ἵπποισιν καὶ ὄχεσφιν, καὶ 1]. 

σὺν τεύχεσι θωρηχθέντες, 6 1]. 
τελεσφόρον εἰς ἐνιαυτόν, § (Il. 1). 
τελεύτησέν τε τὸν ὅρκον, 6 (II. 1). 
τεληέσσας ἑκατόμβας, ὃ (Il. 3). 

* τίθει" ὁ δὲ δέξατο χαίρων, 5 (Od. 1). 
τὸ γὰρ γέρας ἐστὶ θανόντων, 5 (Od. 2). 
* ὕδωρ ἐπὶ χεῖρας ἔχευεν, § (Il. 2). 
ὑπερμένεϊ Κρονίωνι, 6 1]. 

* ὑπέσχετο καὶ κατένευσεν, 8 (Od. 3). 
ὑφ᾽ ἅρμασιν ὠκέας ἵππους, 5 (Od. 1). 
φίλη τρόφος Εὐρύκλεια, 9 Od. 
φιλομμειδὴς ᾿Αφροδίτη, 6 (Od. 1). 
φίλον τετιημένος ἦτορ, 7 (Il. 1). 

* φίλος διελέξατο θυμός, κὶ Il. 

φίλων καὶ πατρίδος αἴης, 6 (1]. 2). 
χαριζομένη παρεόντων, 6 Od. 

* χολώσατο κηρόθι μᾶλλον, καὶ (1). 1). 


C.— Masculine Tags repeated more than 9 times. 


᾿Αγαμέμνονα ποιμένα λαῶν, 14 (Od. 3). 
᾿Αγαμέμνονος ᾿Ατρείδαο, 13 (Od. 4). 

* ἀγορήσατο καὶ μετέειπεν, 18 (Od. 9). 

* ἀπαμείβετο φώνησέν τε, τι (II. 1). 
ἀράβησε δὲ τεὐχε᾽ ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ, 10 (Od. 1). 
* ἔπεα πτερόεντ᾽ ἀγόρευον, 10 (Od. 4). 
* ἔπεα πτερόεντα προσηύδα, 100 (Od. 49). 


ἐπεὶ ἦ πολὺ φέρτερός ἐστιν, 13 (Od. 5). 
εὐρὺ κρείων ᾿Αγαμέμνων, 12 (Od. 1). 
ἡγήτορε; ἠδὲ μέδοντες, 23 (Od. 9). 

καί μιν πρὸς μῦθον ἔειπεν, 14 (II. 6). 
κεκορυθμένος αἴθοπι χαλκῷ, 10 (Od. 1). 
κοῦραι Διὸς αἰγιόχοιο, 15 (1]. 5). 

* λοῦσαν καὶ χρῖσαν ἐλαίῳ, τὸ (1]. 1). 


as 


᾿ fepdy μένος ᾿Αλκινόοιο (᾿Αντινόοιο), ὃ Od. 


*® κραδίη θυμός τε κελεύει, 7 (Il. 1). 
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* μάλα μὲν κλύον ἠδὲ πίθοντο, τι (Od. 4). 
Μενελάου κυδαλίμοιο, 14 (Il. 7). 

* πεπνυμένος ἀντίον ηὔδα, 48 (Il. 2). 

* προΐει δολιχόσκιον ἔγχος, 13 (Od. 2). 
* προσέφη κορυθαίολος Ἕκτωρ, 10 1]. 

* προσέφη κρατερὸς Διομήδης, τὸ 1]. 


On the Feminine Caesura in Homer. 


* προσέφη νεφεληγερέτα Ζεύς, 22 (Od. 6). 
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* προσέφη ξάνθος Μενέλαος, 12 (II. 4). 

* προσέφη πόδας ὠκὺς ᾿Αχιλλεύς, 24 1]. 
* προσέφη πολύμητις ᾿Οδυσσεύς, 68 (11.8). 
* προσέφης Εὔμαιε συβῶτα, 13 Od. 

τὼ δ᾽ οὐκ ἀέκοντε πετέσθην, το (Od. 3). 
τὸν δὲ σκότος ὄσσε κάλυψεν, τι 1]. 


Ὁ. — Masculine Tags repeated 5-9 times. 


ἄλοχοι καὶ νήπια τέκνα, καὶ Il. 

ἀνά τε πρυμνήσια λῦσαι, 5 Od. 
βροτολοίγῳ ἶσος Αρηι, 5 (Od. 1). 
γαιήοχος ἐννοσίγαιος, ὃ (Od. 1). 
Δαναοὶ θεράποντες ΓΑρηος, 5 Il. 

διὰ δὲ στήθεσφιν ἔλασσεν, 5 (Od. 1). 
Διομήδεος ἱπποδάμοιο, 8 (Od. 1). 
ἑκατηβόλου ᾿Απόλλωνος, 5 (Od. I). 
Ἑλένη Διὸς ἐκγεγαυῖα, 5 (Il. 2). 
ἐπιείκελον ἀθανάτοισιν, 6 (Od. 3). 
ἠμὲν δέμας ἠδὲ καὶ αὐδήν, 5 Od. 
θαλερὺν κατὰ δάκρυ χέοντες, ὃ (Il. 1). 
θάνατος καὶ μοῖρα κραταίη, 6 1]. 
θεόφιν μήστωρ ἀτάλαντος, 5 (Od. 2). 
Θηβαίου Τειρεσίαο, 5 Od. 

ἱερὴ ts Τηλεμάχοιο, 7 Od. 


καὶ Νέστορος ayAabds vids, 5 (Il. 1). 
καὶ ῥήγεα σιγαλόεντα, 6 Od. 

καὶ Δάρδανοι ἀγχιμαχηταί, 5 Il. 
κλισίας καὶ νῆας ᾿Αχαιῶν, 5 ΤΙ. 


κραδίη καὶ θυμὸς ἀγήνωρ, 6 (Od. 2). 


* Κρητῶν ἀγὺς ἀντίον ηὔδα, 6 Il. 

* κυνέην εὔτυκτον ἔθηκεν, 5 (Od. 2). 
μάκαρες θεοὶ αἰὲν ἐόντες, 5 (II. 1). 
μεγαλήτορος ᾿Αλκινόοιο, 7 Od, 
μνήσασθε δὲ θουρίδος ἀλκῆς, 9 (Od. 1). 
νεκύων κατατεθνηώτων, 8 (Il. 3). 

* ξεστὴν ἐτάνυσσε τράπεζαν, 6 Od. 
Πηληιάδεω ᾿Αχιλῆος, ὃ (Od. 2). 

πόθι τοι πόλις ἠδὲ τοκῆες, 6 Od. 

ποῖον τὸν μῦθον ἔειπες, 7 1]. 
πολεμίζειν ἠδὲ μάχεσθαι, ο Il. 

*® πολιὴν ἅλα τύπτον ἐρετμοῖς, 6 Od. 
πρὶν πατρίδα γαῖαν ἱκέσθαι, 5 Od. 

* προσέφη γλαυκῶπις ᾿Αθήνη, 6 (II. 1). 
* προσέφη κρείων ᾿Αγαμέμνων, ὃ 1]. 

* προσεφώνεεν ἐγγὺς ἐόντα, 6 (Od. 2). 
προτὶ Ἴλιον ἤνεμόεσσαν, 6 1]. 

* προχόῳ ἐπέχευε φέρουσα, 6 Od. 
σκιόωντο δὲ πᾶσαι ayual, 7 Od. 

* σαμίη παρέθηκε φέρουσα, 7 Od. 

ὑπὲρ ἀργυρέοιο λέβητος, 6 Od. 

ὑπὸ δὲ θρῆνυς ποσὶν ἦεν, καὶ Il. 


SUMMARY. 
A. 58 tags occurring 1090 times; in Iliad 606, in Odyssey 484. 
mo XS εἰ: a 9 462, τ 380. 
€.. 27 “ « 539 “ “cc 267, { 272. 
1 bs 45 «sé “ 279 { {ς 130, [1] 149. 
ΑΒ. 197 « ςς 1932 “cc « 1068, [ 864. 
8 I i Sh = 818 “ τ 397; εἰ 421. 


But some of these clauses are not truly independent; evi- 
dently it is unfair to bring into the same category ἀκόντισε 
δουρὶ φαεινῷ, which is needed to complete a grammatical 
sentence, and βοῶπις πότνια “Hpy, which may be used as a 
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mere tag in apposition with the subject of the sentence. If 
the clauses marked in the lists by an asterisk are subtracted, 
we have the following 


REVISED SUMMARY. 
A. 46 tags occurring 856 times; in Iliad 517, in Odyssey 339. 


B. 133 νὴ 619 ΞΕ 354, « 265, 
“ol 12 “ « 159 «ς « 107, “ 52. 
D. 35 « ‘“ 217 « « 104, « 113. 
ΑΒ. 179 “ « 1475 « « 871, ‘“ 604. 
CD. 47 “ “ 376 “ “ 21 I, “ 165. 


This table shows that more than 79 per cent of oft repeated 
Homeric clauses fitted to follow a caesura of the third foot 
are adapted to follow the feminine caesura, while less than 21 
per cent are adapted to follow the penthemimeral caesura. It 
shows moreover that these tags are proportionately more 
frequent in the Iliad than in the Odyssey. 

We have seen (1) that the feminine caesura in the third 
foot is more frequent than the masculine caesura in that foot ; 
(2) that this predominance is not due to the material of the 
language, but to the preference of the poet ; and (3) that the 
clauses which are most likely to have come to Homer from 
earlier generations of bards are prevailingly suited to the 
feminine caesura. Hence this pause seems to have been the 
earliest and the most approved pause of the verse. Thus the 
presumption is not in favor of the penthemimeral caesura as in 
Vergil, but is on the side of the feminine caesura, — a principle 
which is important for textual criticism. 
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Ill. — 7, he Appeal to the Sense of Sight in Greek Tragedy. 


By RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, 


PROFESSOR IN DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 


EvERYBODY who has even a superficial acquaintance with 
Greek Tragedy knows how important is the 7é/e of messenger, 
and how into this part are relegated suicides, murders, and 
battles, with what might seem toa modern playwright a reck- 
less prodigality in giving up dramatic situations. 

When we reflect that not a single case occurs in extant 
Greek tragedy —that field of blood —in which one person 
kills another on the stage, it does not seem strange that it 
should be laid down by some as a canon of.Greek taste, that 
bloody deeds were too horrible for the eye. The less esthetic 
Romans could endure Seneca’s Medea killing her children 


coram populo. 


H. Kéchly, in a lecture on Antigone, uses the following 


language: “ Die That selbst, insofern sie kérperlich voll- 


bracht wird, entbehrt eigentlich der geistigen Theilnahme, 
des humanen Interesses: nur die Motive einerseits und die 
Resultate der That andererseits sind es, die dem Drama- 
tiken zu expliciren obliegen, und das konnte gerade durch 
anschauliche Schilderung besser erreicht werden als durch die 
sinnliche Execution selbst. . . . An Stelle der Botenerzahlun- 
gen, also, die Vorginge selbst auf der alten Buhne sehen zu 
wollen, wiirde ungefahr ebenso sein, als wenn ein an seine blu- 
tigen Gladiatorspiele und Thierkampfe gewohnter Romer von 
unserer Biihne verlangen wollte die Schauspieler sollten sich 
wirklich tédten.” 1 

Here the idea is not that the bloody deed is too horrible, 
but vivid description (anschauliche Schilderung) lays hold of 
the mind better, — a marked contrast to Horace’s judgment. 


1 Copied from J. G. Rothmann, Beitrage zur Einfiihrung in das Verstandniss 
der griechischen Tragédie (Leipzig, 1863), page 9, where it is quoted with 
approval. 
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“ Seonius irritant animos demissa per aurem.” 
De Arte Poetica, 180. 


It is only a slightly different way of putting the assertion that 
the Greeks preferred, and rightly preferred, vivid description 
to sensuous representation. Perhaps it would not be too 
venturesome to assume that this is the prevailing view of the 
matter. 

One thing, however, which makes all this talk of the prefer- 
ence of narrative to representation in the Greek drama seem 
strange at the very outset is, that it is contrary to the current 
Greek definitions of the drama. Plato says, ἡ μὲν (the drama) 
διὰ μιμήσεως ὅλη ἐστίν, while epic poetry proceeds δι’ ἀπαγ- 
γελίας (Rep. iii. 394 ο). Aristotle defines tragedy as some- 
thing that proceeds by action and not by narration, δρώντων 
καὶ ov δι’ ἀπαγγελίας (Poetics, vi. 2). Moreover, to name the 
drama from δράω (to act), when by a law of its being it avoided 
the important acts on which everything hinged, seems a thing 
of which the Greeks would hardly have been guilty. We 
should rather be led by the name and the definition to expect 
to see the dramatic poet attempting to appeal to the eye, 
pushing out boldly to the limits of his art in that direction, — 
not perhaps converting the drama into a pantomime, but cer- 
tainly not removing from the stage an important action unless 
compelled to do so by a law from which there was no appeal. 
Something of this sort we actually find in Greek tragedy. 

But let us first turn to Aristotle, who had before him a 
mass of plays, probably ten or twenty times as many as now sur- 
vive, from which he drew certain rules of dramatic usage. In 
his Poetics (xi. 6) he speaks of πάθος as just as much a legiti- 
mate element in the plot of a tragedy as περιπέτεια and ava- 
γνώρισις, and then defines πάθος as including death on the 
stage (οἱ ἐν τῷ φανερῷ θάνατοι), excessive pain (like that of 
Philoktetes, perhaps), and wounds. He also mentions (xviii. 2) 
the παθητική as one of the four kinds of tragedy, giving 
as examples of it the Aiases and Ixions. Sophokles’s Aias 
commits suicide on the stage, and Euripides’s Ixion, Plutarch 
(De Aud. Poet. 19 e) tells us, was punished on the stage. 
From these passages it does not appear that Aristotle was 
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aware of any rule excluding scenes of bloodshed from the 
_ stage. 

There are, however, two other passages in the Poetics 
which at least afpear to contradict these two passages just 
quoted. Taken in their most obvious sense they seem to 
repudiate Aristotle's own definition of tragedy, which is 
enough to make us try to dodge the most obvious sense. 
Both passages turn on the meaning of the word ὄψις, which 
one would naturally like to translate in a general sense (sight). 
This is clearly the meaning in Sophokles O. T. 1238, ἡ γὰρ 
ὄψις οὐ πάρα. The first passage (vi. 19) translated in this 
way reads, “ Sight is attractive but very inartistic, and least 
germane of all,things to the poetic art; for the power of a 
tragedy is apart from representation and actors.” If this 
does not reprove the presentation of the important events of 
the tragedy it is hard to get any very satisfactory meaning 
out of it. The next clause, “ The art of the stage-furnisher 
(σκευοποιός) has more to do with the effect of sight than that of 
the poet,” may have suggested the rather venturesome dodge 
of translating ὄψις, “decorations of the stage.” (So Pye. Buck-: 
ley has “scenic decorations.”) Susemihl’s “das Theatralische” 
is safer. That would fit the first clause of the passage better. 
Even a duel brought into the theatre would depend somewhat 
on the stage-furnisher. It would at least require weapons, 
with which the narrative of the duel could dispense. 

The second passage (xiv. 1) reads, “The impression of fear 
and pity may be produced by sight (ἐκ τῆς ὄψεως), but may 
also be produced by the plot itself, which is preferable and 
characteristic of a better poet; for the plot ought to be so 
constructed that even without the sight (ἄνευ τοῦ ὁρᾶν) one 
who hears of the events as occurring shall shudder and feel 
pity at them. . . . To compass this result through the sight 
(διὰ τῆς ὄψεως) is less in accord with art.” This passage can 
yield but one meaning except under torture. It makes a con- 
trast between representation and narrative in favor of the 
latter. Even Pye feels that “decorations of the stage” would 
be absurd, and translates ὄψις as “ representation.” He might 
again have fallen back on the succeeding clause, καὶ yopy- 
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yias δεόμενον ἐστίν, and still kept “decorations of the stage.” — 
Though this would have been consistent and bold, he would | 
have found few followers. Susemihl’s judgment on the word 
ὄψις, which is not likely to be much disputed, is, “ Die eigent- 
liche leibhaftige Voraugenstellung ist ja doch erst die theatra- — 
lische — ὄψις " (Rhein. Mus, XXII. 233). ; 

These two passages, then, would seem to prove that what- — 
ever may have been the prevailing practice, Aristotle’s judg- | 
ment was that an appeal to the sight was not in keeping with | 
tragic art. As for the contradiction already spoken of, we © 
must get along with that as best we can. 

There is, however, another passage of the Poetics which 
seriously complicates matters, and tends to drive us away 
from this most obvious meaning of dyes. In vi. 7, 8, are 
twice enumerated the six elements of tragedy, and ὄψις is put 
down as coordinate with μύθος, the plot ; while in xi. 6, πάθος, 
which includes death on the stage, etc., is a part of the plot. 
The inference from this would be, provided Aristotle is not 
playing fast and loose with words, that ὄψις could have no 
reference to deaths on the stage, and that we are wrong in 
finding in vi. 19 and xiv. 1 any judgment on the subject of 
representation vs. narration. The words σκευοποιός and χο- 
ρηγία in those passages may then be tortured to support the 
idea that ὄψις refers everywhere to the larger arrangements 
of the mzse en scene, the proper element of the σκευοποιός. 
Thus the passages might be taken as a reproof to Aeschylos 
(Gruppe, Ariadne, p. 763) for his gigantic stage apparatus, of 
which we have a specimen in Prometheus Bound, or possibly 
for the introduction of such terrible forms as the Eumenides. 

Aristotle’s adducing (Poetics, xiv. 1) Oedipus Tyrannos as 
an instance of a tragedy the effect of which does not depend 
on ὄψις would seem peculiarly unfortunate if ὄψις must be 
understood to be “die leibhaftige Voraugenstellung.” To 
be sure, the bare story might, as Aristotle says, produce its 
effect without the appeal to the sight; but Sophokles did not 
choose to try that method. The presenting of Oedipus on the 
stage when he has just struck out his own eyes makes the 
strongest appeal to the sight. It is called in line 1296 “a 
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sight to touch with pity even one who hated him.” Still, it 
seems better to accuse Aristotle of using a faulty illustration 
than to suppose even here that és means stage apparatus, 
which would lead to the ridiculous inference that Aristotle is 
praising Sophokles for refraining from introducing the Sphinx, 
or something of the sort. 

Though Aristotle's verdict is not quite clear, yet, making 
due allowance for the unsatisfactory condition in which his 
Poetics have come down to us, it might be said to admit the 
fact that the Greek tragic writers did make frequent use of 
the appeal to sight at the critical points of their tragedies, 
and at the same time to censure the constructing of a plot so 
that it would need to be helped out by such an appeal. The 
probable gap at the close of chapter xi. is particularly unfor- 


 tunate, for just there he began to tell something about deaths 


on the stage. We should at least have been glad to know 
whether the scantiness of such events in the extant Greek 
tragedies is a mere accident of survival, or whether in the 
whole broad field as it lay before Aristotle the deaths of Aias 
and Alkestis were just as exceptional as they are to us. 

If any one should turn to the surviving tragedies and run 


through their catastrophes, expecting to find therein proof of 


a supposed rule that they avoid the producing of their proper 
effect by an appeal to the sight, he would soon be astonished 
to see how little countenance ¢hey give to the existence of any 
such rule. Suppose him to begin with the Bacchai of Eurip- 
ides. Who ever saw a more skilful attempt to present to the 
eye an awful spectacle? Everything leads up to the supreme 
moment when Agave, with glaring eyes, and frenzy in every 
movement, comes upon the stage bearing in her hands the 
bloody head of her son. Had the rending in pieces of Pen- 
theus been capable of representation on the stage, it could 
hardly have produced the horror of 2125 scene. The bloody 
heads set up on the Karlsbriicke in Prague after the battle on 
the Weisser Berg made a more awful scene than the actual 
swing of the headsman’s axe. If “anschauliche Schilderung ” 
were the best means of taking hold of the soul, Euripides 
made a mistake in not introducing a messenger to tell how 
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Agave marched through the streets of Thebes with the bloody ~ 


head. Lessing, in his Hamburgische Dramaturgie, is bold 
enough to bet that he could improve every drama of Corneille, 
without being much of a poet either. But who would be bold 
enough to venture to make the Bacchai more effective by an 
alteration of this character ? 


A survey of the extant tragedies yields something like the — 


following. 
AESCHYLOS. 


AGAMEMNON. — Just after Agamemnon’s great cry behind the 
scenes, 1343 and 1345, the ἐκκύκλημα ἷ discloses at 1372 the dead 
bodies of Agamemnon and Kassandra, with Klytemnestra standing by. 
So she says, 1379, 


ἔστηκα δ᾽ ἔνθ᾽ ἔπαισ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἐξειργασμένοις. 


The savagery of the whole speech is largely dependent for its effect on 
the dead bodies at her feet. 

CHOEPHOROI. — After Aegisthos’s death groans have been heard be- 
hind the stage and Klytemnestra has been led away from the specta- 
tors’ sight for slaughter, two bodies are rolled out (972), Orestes shows 
the blood-stained garment (981) in which Agamemnon had been en- 
tangled and slain, and makes as much use of it for the pathos of his 
speech as Antony does of the body of Caesar. 

EUMENIDES. — To say nothing of the terrible appearance of the 
ghost of Klytemnestra, the appearance of the Furies, whether on the 
stage or in the orchestra, must have been terrible. If the tradition ot 
women miscarrying at the sight be only a tradition, it gives, at any 
rate, an ancient verdict as to the probable results of such an appeal to 
the sight. 

SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. — The dead bodies of Eteokles and Poly- 
neikes are brought in (τόνδε, 1013) to give added pathos to the lament 
of the sisters and the chorus. | 

PROMETHEUS. — At the opening of the drama the wedge is driven 
right through what purports to be the body of Prometheus; at the 
close there is a convulsion of nature, in which the scene is broken up 
and Prometheus sinks beneath the earth. Prometheus is somewhat 
spectacular and the Eumenides sensational. 


1 Wherever the ἐκκύκλημα is used to roll out dead bodies, we certainly have 
an instance of an appeal to sight. 
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PersIANs. — The proper catastrophe of the Persians is, of course, 
contained in the narrative of the battle; but even here the ghost of 
Dareios must have been an impressive spectacle. Xerxes also, exhib- 
iting royalty in rags, appeals to the eye for pity. 

SuPPLIANTS. —In the Suppliants a peculiar case of violence takes 
place on the stage. The herald threatens (884) to drag the chorus off 
by the hair and to tear their clothes (902). At 905 he seems to put 
the threat in execution when he says, 


ἕλξειν ἔοιχ ὑμᾶς ἀποσπάσας κόμης, 
ἐπεὶ οὐκ ἀκούετ᾽ ὀξὺ τῶν ἐμῶν λόγων. 


At any rate, they exclaim, 
| ο * BiwAduerO> ἄελπτ᾽, ἄναξ, mdoxoues, 
implying that the violence was already begun. 


SOPHOKLES. 


Oepipus TyRANNOS. — At 1295 the doors of the palace are thrown 
open, while the messenger remarks, 


“and thou ’It see 
A sight to touch e’en hatred’s self with pity.” 


And so the chorus feel, for they burst out, 
“ Oh, fearful sight for men to look upon.” 


The further appearance of the blinded Oedipus is pitiful indeed. 

ANTIGONE. — At 1260 Creon comes in bearing the body of his 
son. Eurydike’s body is exposed at 1295. These two dead bodies 
are more stirring than the actual contents of Creon’s pathetic speech. 

ELEKTRA. — After the death-cry of Klytemnestra behind the scenes, 
Orestes and Pylades come forth with hands dripping with blood 
(1422); then the dead body is revealed. There are four steps to the 
culmination : (1) the cry; (2) the bloody hands ; (3) the dead body ; 
(4) Aegisthos unrolls the winding-sheet and gazes with horror on his 
paramour. If sight is not skilfully appealed to here, who can suggest 
any improvement? 

Yet, as an example of the usual restraint, Aegisthos is not forthwith 
killed coram populo, but led away to slaughter behind the scenes. 


1 This violence committed by an actor upon the chorus would accord with 
the view of Dr. Hépken, expressed in a treatise published last year in Bonn, 
and reviewed in Am. Jour. of Philology (No. 18), that the stage and the orchestra 
were all on the same level. 
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TRACHINIAI. — Herakles appears (1031) suffering fierce bodily 
pain, calling out “ Pallas ! Pallas !”” and begging Hyllos to draw a sword 
and smite off his head; and his long speech must have been accom- 
panied with all the outward signs of pain, or it would have seemed 
ridiculous. 

Aras. — The interior of the tent is shown (346), with Aias in his 
despair, at returning reason, surrounded by the slaughtered animals, — 
a powerful scene. 

Aias falls on his sword (865). 

Tecmessa falls on his body (893). 

The chorus uncover the body (1002). 

PHILOKTETES. — The wild looks of Philoktetes are mentioned (226). 
His whole appearance throughout the piece must have been that of a 
man suffering intense bodily pain. ‘The poet must have depended on 
this appearance to justify the inarticulate cries that largely make the 
contents of a whole episode. 

Thus the only extant drama of Sophokles that makes no especial 
appeal to the sight is Oedipus at Kolonos. That makes no more ap- 
peal of that sort than Goethe’s Torquato Tasso. Aristotle might well. 
have cited it as an example of a tragedy so constructed that its power 
should be felt by merely reading it. He could hardly have appealed 
to any of the extant plays of Aeschylos for such an example. 


EURIPIDES. 


Ion, HELENA, HERAKLEIDAI, IpH. Aut., and ΙΡΗ. Taur. avoid all 
appeal to sight in producing the catastrophe. 

Baccual.—This striking case has already been discussed (see 
above, p. 45 

ALKEstIs. — Alkestis dies on the stage (390). Her reappearance 
at the end of the piece, veiled, was an impressive spectacle. 

HippoLytos. — Under spasms of pain (1350 ff.), with mangled 
body, Hippolytos at last expires on the stage. 

ΜΈΡΕΙΑ. — After the children’s death-cries behind the scenes, their 
dead bodies are seen on a chariot. 

ORESTES. — Orestes is shown raving on his couch. 

Puornissal. — After much restraint in showing, just at the end 
there is a pathetic scene where blind Oedipus puts his hands over 
the bodies of Jocasta and his two sons. 

Hexusa. — Blind, raging Polymestor (1035 ff.), with the dead body 
of his son near, makes a similar picture. 
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Execrra. — After the death-cry two bodies are exposed (1177). 

Troapes. — Astyanax is brought in on a shield (1118), and the 
sight adds pathos to Hecuba’s speech (1156 ff.) and to the chorus’s 
bitter wail (1216 ff.). 

The piece ends in a conflagration and crash like Prometheus 
Bound. (1318, τὰν φόνιον ἔχετε φλόγα, said of the temples. 1325, 
Tlepydpov ye κτύπον. 1326, évoois . . . ἔνοσις.) 

SuPPLIANTs. — Evadne is seen on a crag (987); takes the fatal 
leap (1071). 

The ashes of the dead heroes are borne by the children (1123 ff.), 
while they with their mothers chant the dirge. 

But before this the soldiers of Theseus bring the bodies of the slain 
heroes all the way from Thebes to Eleusis, that they may be exposed 
(811), and impart pathos to the funeral speech of Adrastos (861 ff.). 

Cf. ὅδε, 861. 

ANDROMACHE. — In a similar way the body of Neoptolemos, who 
was killed in Delphi, is “lugged in” all the way to Segal to be 
exposed for effect (1166 ἢ). 

RueEsos.— The effect of the pathetic lament of the Muse over her 
dead son is enhanced by the fact that she holds the body in her arms 
(887 ff.). 

HERAKLES. — The terrible effect of madness comes over Herakles 
on the stage (870). 

He falls asleep among the dead bodies of his wife and children, 
who have just been slain by him (1030 ff.). 

He wakes and notices the bodies of his wife and children, and 
learns that he has killed them (1189 ff.). 


This review, I think, fairly shows that the general rule 
excluding scenes of violence from the stage cannot have re- 
sulted from any fear on the part of the poets of harrowing up 
the souls of the spectators by too terrible scenes. An audience 
which could endure the sight of the Furies, of Philoktetes with 
his spasms of pain and awful howlings, and of Agave with the 
bloody head of her son, might surely have endured the sight 
of a casual murder. 

There is one principle which will explain both the apparent 
restraint and the apparent striving after effect. Greek acting 
went as far as the 7//usion could be made perfect, and then 
fell back on narrative. It is in the intuitive perception of the 

4 


/ 
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limits of the actor’s art that the ever fine sensibility of the 
Greek shows itself. 

Whoever has seen Shakespeare’s battles on the stage knows 
how strong is his tendency to laugh at them~even when he 
knows that that is not what the poet expected of him. Shake- 
speare’s apology for his temerity in Henry the Fifth does 
credit to his judgment. 


“ And so our scene must to the battle fly ; 

When — oh for pity ! — we shall much disgrace 

With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 

Right ill dispos’d, in brawl rdiczzlous, 

The name of Agincourt. Yet sit and see, 

Minding true things by what their mockeries be.” 
Aeschylos shows Jde¢ter sense in not attempting to represent 
Salamis at all. 

Whoever has seen Schiller’s “ Wilhelm Tell,’ and studied the 
faces of the audience during those very long minutes through 
which Gessler’s horse is held by an attendant while Tell reads 
him a lecture before sending the arrow through his breast, 
and has then joined, in spite of himself, in the laughter that 
always accompanies the final tumble of Gessler, has felt that 
the modern poet has attempted too much. 

Is it not something of this sort that Horace has in mind 
when he speaks of things “intus Digna geri’ (De Arte Poetica, 
182)? Euripides seems to have felt with finer instinct that 
the attempt to represent the tearing in pieces of Pentheus 
would only make the spectators laugh, in spite of all the actors 
could do to make it look real and awful. Alkestis could die 
with decorum, and the illusion could be made tolerably 
complete.! 

Euripides’s audience was probably somewhat more keenly 
sensitive to the ridiculous than Schiller’s; but how closely 


1K. O, Miiller has a peculiar criterion for the admission of death, etc., on 
the stage. He says, “ It is only on account of the peculiar psychological state 
of Prometheus when bound, and of Ajax at the time of his suicide, that the out- 
ward acts are brought upon the stage” (Gesch. d. griech. Lit., II. 58). 

Peculiar psychological state might account for a murder or suicide on the 
stage, in any other play as well as in these two. Orestes seems in nearly every 
one of his appearances ready for suicide, as far as his psychological state is 
concerned. 
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the pathetic always verges on the ridiculous many aspiring 
young dramatists have discovered to their cost. Friedrich 
Schlegel’s tragedy Alarcos was received in Weimar with 
bursts of laughter. A dramatist would be likely to remem- 
ber such a lesson a lifetime. 

The comparison between the Greek theatre and the modern 
church breaks down at one point. Reverence for the god 
Dionysos was not so all-controlling that the audience was not 
ready to make the most of a good joke. The experience of 
Aeschines, when he was so pelted with fruit in Kollytos, for 
acting Oenomaos badly, that he might, according to Demos- 
thenes (XVIII. 262), have set up a small fruit-stall on what he 
got, cannot be pressed as an example of what happened in the 
great theatre of Dionysos. But Hegelochos’s slip in the de- 
livery of Orestes 279, γαλῆν᾽ ὁρῶ, must have caused a good 
deal of merriment even there in the best days of the theatre. 
Aristophanes (Frogs, 304) alludes to it in such a way as to 
show that everybody recognized it as a capital joke. 

Aristotle (Poetics, xxiv. 8) alludes to this danger of laughter 
spoiling all,—a danger which must have been ever present to 
the mind of the Greek dramatist. After saying that tragedy 
cannot represent what is absurd, as epic poetry can, he adds, 
“The pursuit of Hector on the stage would appear laughable 
(yeXota).” 

The Greek actor had to contend with one great obstacle in 
producing illusion in violent scenes, which does not exist for 
the modern actor. The former was not only stuffed out with 
pillows behind and before, like our traditional stage Falstaff, 
but had a mask, which, Lucian (De Salt. ii. 7) says, made him 
look as if he were going to swallow his audience, and, worse 
than all, he was practically set up on stilts, and so was in im- 
minent danger of falling. If such a fall occurred, the result was 
pretty sure to be, barring any worse calamity, that poet and 
choregos might say good-bye to their prize. Not only have 
we the specific case of Aeschines’ disastrous fall narrated in 
the anonymous life of Aeschines, but from Lucian (Gallus, 26) 
it appears that such cases were common, even with the gentle 
movements of the Greek stage. He says, “ Then whenever 
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they [the rich] fall, they appear exactly like tragic actors, 
many of whom we can see being for a time Cecropses forsooth 
or Sisyphoses or Telephoses, with diadems on their heads, 
and ivory-handled swords and waving hair and gold-broidered 
cloaks. But if, as is often the case (πολλὰ γόέγνεται), one of 
them steps into a hollow in the middle of the stage and falls, 
he furnishes laughter, of course, to the spectators,” etc. 

The rest of the passage shows that when a Greek tragic 
actor fell, he fell like Lucifer. One item is worth quoting: 
“The mask is smashed, diadem and all, and the actor’s real 
head is bloody.” 

If Aristotle’s ὄψις should be referred to the acting out of 
scenes of violence, his remark that it required apparatus 
(χορηγία) would be amply explained. For the pieces of the 
wrecks resulting might hardly be worth gathering up for use 
another year; and for the actors it would be practically com- 
plying with the Roman demand that they should actually kill 
themselves. The case of Aias is, all things considered, quite 
a bold venture. To makea graceful fall in this 7é/e must have 
made quite a demand upon an actor’s powers.} 

Finally, the judgment of Horace (De Arte Poetica, 179 ff.), 
which is probably more quoted than any other passage, as 
echoing the practice of Greeks, is not too stubborn to fall in 
line with the train of thought that z//uszon is the “be all and 
the end all” of the actor and poet. 

The sense of the familiar passage is about as follows: “ An 
occurrence may be either acted on the stage or narrated after 
the event. What is transmitted through the ear acts more 
sluggishly upon the mind than what is presented to the eyes, 
which one is accustomed to trust. Do not, however, put upon 
the stage what ought to be transacted behind the scenes; and 
remove many things from sight which an eloquent eye-witness 
will presently relate. Let not Medea butcher her children 

1 Lessing is too sanguine when in the Laoco6én he expresses the confidence 
that although the modern actor could not have made the physical pain of Phi- 
loktetes real, yet Greek actors must have had histrionic powers equal to the 
task, If the Greek actor did succeed in making that pain real to his audience, 


he certainly succeeded under conditions which might reasonably discourage the 
modern actor. 


an 
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before the audience, nor impious Atreus cook human flesh 
openly, nor Procne be changed into a bird nor Cadmus into a 
serpent. Whatever you present to me in this way I receive 
with zxcredulity and disgust.” 

I think this passage is usually understood as relegating 
horrors behind the scenes, as if all the stress were to be put 
on Medea’s butchery and Atreus’s unnatural crime, the em- 
phatic words “trucidet” and “nefarius” explaining “intus 
Digna geri.” 

Is it not allowable to put the main emphasis on “ incredu- 
lus?” The acting does not carry me along with it, and I am 
disgusted. In spite of eyesight, which I usually trust, I 
remain incredulous. Why make a distinction between the 
examples given which Horace himself does not make, and say 
the cases of Medea and Atreus are too horrible, the cases of 
Procne and Cadmus too zmprobable, for representation ? 

Horace puts all four on the same level, “ Quodcunque osten- 
dis mihi sic incredulus odi.” Could he have seen Gessler 
tumbling from his horse, would he not have said “ zxcredulus 
odi” ? . 
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ΙΝ. --- The Genealogy of Words. 


By MORTON W. EASTON, 


PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Att changes in the phonetic form of a word, whether 
affecting single sounds or consisting in more extensive muta- 
tions, fall into two very distinct classes. 

To the first class belong changes commonly attributed to 
the laws governing the muscular actions involved in the 
utterance of the single word in question, considered by itself ; 
such changes as are not supposed to be in any way due to the 
influence of other words in the language, and such as could 
be conceived to go on, were this the only vocable in existence. 
Here belong, for instance, all the forms of decay and loss, the 
presumed loss of aspiration in certain Latin mutes, the drop- 
ping of certain finals in Greek, the disappearance of the e and 
o shade in many Sanskrit short a’s, loss of gd and palataliza- 
tion of z in English, shortenings in unaccented syllables, pro- 
traction in monosyllables, etc. Cases like zovus, where o has 
displaced the older 4 (*xevus), like woman, where it has dis- 
placed older z, the adjacent labials being the assigned cause 
in both cases, aspiration in Greek imputed to adjacent sigma, 
liquids, or nasals, cases of assimilation, etc., all belong here. 

To the second class belong alterations due to some greater 
or smaller part of the rest of the vocabulary, whether the 
disturbing causes be single words or classes of words, capable 
of definite designation, or whether appeal must be made, as 
in the following pages, to the general analogies of the lan- 
guage, To this class are, by common consent, assigned popu- 
lar etymologies and all the various forms of changes due to 
analogy or to “contamination.” In many of these, as in the 
change of akern to acorn, there is discerned clear connection 
with the expression of meaning; the change seems to give 
a more significant form to the word. In many instances of 
mutation, however, the meaning is in no way involved, For 
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instance, Ellis imputes to the influence of the current combi- 
nation gw the change of pers-u-ade to perswade. I would also 
put here the confusion of c/ and g/, as in clory for glory, claa 
for glad; of an and and, kin and can, air and are, think and 
thing. Formative and grammatical suffixes are sometimes 
affected in this way, and even permanently altered; thus -uug 
is displaced by -zzg (through zg sonant ?) ; -zzg displaces older 
-and ; -ing and -2z are confused, in vulgar and provincial forms 
of speech. So also final -ow, derived from -v, -ἦ, or -, often 
replaces the proper representative of older -zg, and may itself 
interchange with a colorless suffix, commonly spelled -“er” 
(cf. hdlig, hallow, “haller”). Of the nature of these various 
changes, which most readers will hardly class under “ contami- 
nation,” and of the part played in them by defective hearing 
(as in ske from ἀφ, often referred, however, to sed, but proba- 
bly a mingling of the two) more will be said hereafter. They 
are not, however, due to recognized phonetic law. 

In the following pages, the changes of the first class will 
be referred to as “independent phonetic changes,” or as 
changes attributed to strictly mechanical forces. They are 
generally regarded as the most frequent, the second class as 
exceptional ; my purpose is to bring together some details 
tending to reverse this relation, and to treat independent pho- 
netic forces as of very secondary importance. The question 
reduces to this: what is the real genealogy of the form of a 
word ? 

The second class, characterized by inorganic alterations of 
all descriptions, has always been recognized ; but the number 
of words considered as falling under it has quite recently 
been very greatly increased, for the very simple reason that 
the present school of etymologists, in the progressive appli- 
cation to details of their cardinal principle of one unvarying 
line of “independent phonetic change,” is compelled to rec- 
ognize continually more and more cases to which these prin- 
ciples fail to apply. Thus it was, not long ago, the general 
opinion that Sanskrit ἢ might be changed to ¢ before any 
sound (although the action of palatal vowels, organic or para- 
sitic, was not unrecognized). At present, sporadic changes 
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of this sort are denied; and, in consequence, the frequent 
instances of palatalization before a sound primitively belong- 
ing to the a—o—w series are referred to analogy. There 
is on the whole progress here, but the general result is the 
assumption of complete antagonism between the action of 
analogy and of phonetic law. 

I maintain that the sounder principle is to regard the 
general adoption by the community of all such mutations, as 
due to causes not mechanical in their nature. Precisely the 
same force as that which is admitted to have led the commu- 
nity to accept ca- for older ka- (k + Indo-European a, not a 
or a’) induced the same community to accept cz- for older &z-. 
This view does not exclude, as a possible starting-point, altera- 
tions due to independent phonetic action in the mouths of 
individuals ; such, depending, as they do, on unalterable mus- 
cular relations, may show themselves sporadically at all times, 
and in any speech ; they are of the class called by biologists 
“sports.” These must, I repeat, be the same at all times ; and 
the problem is to explain the adoption of such individual 
varieties by the mass of the speakers, since the community, 
not the individual, makes the received speech. 

The problem cannot be solved by strict phonetic law. 
Muscular actions, and their relations, are unchanging; the 
phenomena in question vary with particular periods. The 
solution must be sought in varying causes, such as the altera- 
tions in the interrelations of words attending the growth of 
grammatical systems and of the vocabulary; in the succes- 
sive conditions of the entire speech these are the most active 
factors; and through the operation of these the direct pho- 
netic genealogy of the word may, at any period, be completely 
broken with, just as is confessedly the case with the genealogy 
of its meanings. From this standpoint, we may confidently 
assume that there was perhaps no period in the history of the 
Sanskrit when fa- ca- ki- ci- were not coexistent. 

The treatment of change of form as if it were due to pho- 
netic law, operating independently of the remainder of the 
vocabulary, has not only failed to harmonize all the changes, 
but has left certain questions involved in the deepest mystery. 


᾿ 
‘ 
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I do not mean that this or that phenomenon remains unex- 
plained, for this accusation may be brought against any 
hypothesis, but that it removes the phenomena in question 
from all known analogies. 

It has never explained national peculiarities, the different 

directions taken by several languages derived from one and 
the same form of speech. Why should the treatment of 
intervocalic z in Sanskrit vary so widely from its treatment in 
Greek? 
_ It has never explained the temporary duration of certain 
laws. Why should a palatal inorganic sound, as in ind, g‘ar- 
den have been considered unavoidable in Walker’s time? At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, w suddenly begins 
to alter a following a, up to that time kept pure, so that water 
(with Italian a) then received its present sound. At one 
period zz becomes #, at another # resolves again into zz 
(Ellis). Ellis says, “It is a remarkable fact that 2, w should 
become az, aw by internal modification, and that the ¢, 9, con- 
stantly developed from these diphthongs, should show a ten- 
dency to return to them.” The fact is, indeed, remarkable, 
and it will be seen at once that such processes do not admit 
of any explanation based upon economy of muscular energy. 

As to particular phenomena, what has been the result of 
its application to the ablaut? An assumption of double or 
triple roots, which is simply another method of pronouncing 
the question insoluble. Witness, also, the extraordinary 
hypothesis of De Saussure, which shows such marvellous 
ingenuity in attempting to bring together absolutely irrecon- 
cilable systems of vocalization under one formula of genetic 
production. In treating the phenomena of palatalization and 
labialization, it draws an unsatisfactory line of demarcation 
between the general process and such sporadic results as 
the replacement of velar & by 7, which is incapable of ex- 
planation through any strictly mechanical means. Neither «F 
nor #’ can become π᾿ except by some irregular substitution. 
It is indeed quite possible that our comprehension of the 
historical progress of any change may remain incomplete, but 
the main movement should not be unnecessarily separated from 
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sporadic phenomena ; above all, when the latter present them- 
selves in great numbers. We should not, for instance, separate 
the general process of the rotation of the mutes from the vari- 
ous classes of irregularities. If an “irregular’’ Modern High 
German initial mute is due to the influence of other words, 
then the “regular” Old High German initial should be sup- 
posed to be due to the same species of force, until the con- 
trary is shown to be the case. Yet, as the matter stands, 
the present initial, when “irregular,” is attributed to analogy, 
the older “regular” initial to some undiscovered cause of an 
altogether different nature. The truth is that, in the modern 
case, we have the full evidence of the actual varying practice 
of living speech, instead of a few MSS. from particular indi- 
viduals, or as in the oldest document of the first: rotation, a 
fragment of one MS. from one hand only. 

There is another question demanding an answer, and it is 
worth while to attempt to state it in as concrete a manner as 
possible. 

An individual, A, during his youth, reads 


“Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea” [rhyme]. 


But another, B, in the next generation, at the close of his 
life, finds the rhyme imperfect. He reads 


“ Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea” [present sound]. 


Now was this, which I shall take as a type of all mutations 
(since the word “ tea,” though of foreign origin, once intro- 
duced becomes perfectly naturalized), the result of an uncon- 
sciously progressing mutation in the mouths of one (or partly 
in each) of these two individuals? This must have been the 
case, if changes in sounds are due to independent phonetic 
forces. But did any one ever detect any change actually pro- 
gressing in this manner? I am aware that I have altered my 
pronunciation of certain words, but I am not aware that the 
change in any one detail has been due to decay or to assimila- 
tion or to any force akin to these. I was informed, for instance, 
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after a long period of erroneous pronunciation, that the ¢ in 
often is silent ; since then my practice, as that of others, has 
varied. In general, one sound once learned is as easy as an- 
other (although this assertion will certainly not meet general 
assent) ; at any rate, change does not proceed by degrees in 
the mouths of the individual speakers; it is made when the 
word is learned ; and if a sound once learned is afterwards 
altered, this is due in the majority of speakers to imitation of 
some new model. Ellis partly follows this line of argument in 
the first volume of “ Early English Pronunciation,” although 
he does not afterwards apply it consistently to details. The 
special task that he had imposed upon himself was, indeed, too 
great to permit him to generalize results. 

Absolutely the only case in which it would seem necessary 
_to resort to the hypothesis of “independent phonetic change” 
is that of the production of altogether new sounds. But these, 
when measured by the physiological alphabet, taken in con- 
nection with all the varieties of each representative phonetic 
element, are very few. Combinations of previously existing 
vowels or consonants do not constitute new sounds, nor does 
the spread of anaptyctic vowels produce new sounds. Ellis 
considers that the vowel sound in du made its appearance in 
the seventeenth century; it is, however, the vocalic element of 
final English 7% and had no doubt been long heard, in some 
mouths, in some words. An alphabetic character represents 
merely the average of a frequently wavering sound ; ὦ wavers 
between e— a—o; the final limitation of the range of diver- 
“sity in utterance, so that some words have one position, some 
another, does not constitute even a change of sound; it is 
‘simply a specialization rendered necessary, perhaps by the in- 
crease of the vocabulary, perhaps by the loss of other methods 
of inflection. I have, of course, certain ablauts in mind. 

Let it not be forgotten that no method will meet all diffi- 
culties. Every one knows theoretically that language is a his- 
torical science, but many are too apt to forget in practice that 

‘in such sciences complete demonstration depends upon the 
perfection of the record. In the study of the growth of or- 
ganic life, the theory of evolution displaced the hypothesis of 
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successive special creations; but the new theory has by no 
means replaced the old with a full and satisfactory account 
of the growth of every distinction of species ; the imperfection 
of the record renders this impossible. Nevertheless the gain 
is great: it has brought all phenomena into the same category. 
If now in the science of language also we assume the altogether 
subordinate character of phonetic change at any one period 
and at all periods for all phenomena, and rely as a main guid- 
ing principle upon the adjustment of the words in question to 
the other words in a language, the special difficulties enume- 
rated above disappear, and something like harmony between 
the various conflicting facts is discerned. Popular etymolo- 
gies, for example, are not exceptions; they, are in general 
accordance with the prevailing tendencies. Nor is the result 
in discordance with orderly law, but rather leads the student 
to seek for the manifestations of law in the whole constitution 
of the language rather than in the separate development of 
the single vocable. 


The principal errors in the received views (and in the new 


views) seem to me to be three. First, it is erroneous to treat 
the growth of the phonetic form of a word as if there were 
question of, so to speak, one continuous individual, for whose 
physiological alphabet a definite series of mechanical changes 
might perhaps be presupposed. Secondly, it is erroneous to 
impute most received changes to the mouth. Thirdly, the 
received views fail to take complete account of the indefinite 
number of varieties in the pronunciation of individuals and in 
that of the individual himself. 

Thus, in explaining the palatalization of z in English, and 
its final reduction to z or y, it is customary to assume a series 
of intermediate sounds, each genetically connected with the 
one before it. But the individual dies; his special mouth 
position is not inherited ; the language is transmitted solely 
by the ear; and the question is, at any rate, not what should 
be the next stage of any particular mouth position, calculated 
on the basis of the muscular actions involved, but what is the 
next stage /earned,— and this too not from one individual and 
for one word alone, but from a whole community and for a 
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whole vocabulary. Every generation makes a break in the 
genealogy of the word. 

Again, the defects of the ear should be better understood. 
For instance, it is remarkable that, despite of the great amount 
of attention paid to the subject, no one is as yet able to decide 

‘definitely what constitutes a long vowel in our own English. 
Ellis even conjectures that they are all slides!’ Few French- 
men are able to pronounce correctly upon the real character 
of “mute ¢” in any particular word, whether it is a distinct 
‘vowel or a protracted consonant; nor are they better able to 
‘determine the initial sound of words with “aspirated Δ." 
‘(There is in both much variation.) Ellis has pointed out that 
only the trained speaker keeps apart the vowel sounds in 
father, cat, and awn ; nor again does an unpractised ear dis- 
-tinguish between the long and short of the vowel sound in cat 
and certain sounds lying in the middle of the series a—e—z ; 
‘its short is confused with ein met, its long (as in Bath) with 
‘the ain Mary. Foreigners and even Englishmen from certain 
parts of England make this mistake. 
_ And so with the consonants. Very few students, if any, 
‘although taught by native Germans, notice any difference 
between s¢in the English stove and the German Stezz. To 
‘the somewhat similar s¢‘ove of the Irishman they seem more 
awake, owing, it may be supposed, to its exaggeration on the 
‘stage and in pseudo-dialect writing, so that most beginners in 
‘Sanskrit appear to understand the appeal to the Celt. Ellis 
attributes to imperfect hearing certain cases of the substitution 
‘of fand ¢# for English gh, and no doubt rightly ; and with 
‘present lights it seems safest to attribute to this the corre- 
“spondence of Latin f with Greek 0 and y. Of other details 
bot this sort I shall speak farther on. 

We must not forget, however, that in all these cases there 

is a great amount of variation among individuals. 
: Now, as already implied, the precise continuity of the series 
of changes of any sound depends upon the complete imitation 
by the learner of some one stage of the series. In modern 
‘English, the vowel sound in mine is diphthongal. Its final 
‘slide seems to be heard with fair accuracy, and is pretty much 
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the same everywhere. But there is great diversity of opinion 
respecting the quality of the initial element, this being va-¥ 
riously pronounced to be the vowels heard in hat, want, bu , 
etc., and several varieties of each ; it is difficult to define ace 
rately, and in consequence all three varieties coexist, not merely} 
as dialect differences, but on the same ground and in the same 
person, although all have in certain words displaced one anc 
the same z sound. There is also much, if not as much 
dissent with respect to the diphthongs oz and ow, and muck 
variation. Since this is the case, it is useless to look fo 
phonetic continuity in the history of these sounds through) 
several generations. | 
Now the learner, in fixing upon his own special mouth-po 
sition, is on the one hand affected by the above described) 
deficiencies of the ear, and on the other, is by no means lim 
ited to the imitation of one word pronounced by one teache 
He must learn a whole vocabulary, and, first and last, from 
great number of teachers, so that many varying positions 8 
presented to his ear. His standpoint with respect to these i 
naturally eclectic; he inclines to select one, and to use thi 
one in all the words which appear to him to have the severé 
related shades. In doing this he treats his own languagé) 
precisely as, in later life, he may treat foreign words; he who) 
for the first time hears the German J/iiller will give it some} 
sound belonging to his own fixed system, as Willer, Meelery 
or even Muller. Of course, when his own phonetic system is} 
once acquired and fairly adjusted, his ear will take keener note} 
of the sounds belonging to this, but will, nevertheless, be ve 
slow to admit others. | 
Only in this way is the physiological alphabet of any tongu 
kept within convenient limits ; for, as the number of possible 
vowels and consonants is indefinitely great, there is no oth 
reason why every shade of sound heard should not, if accu 
rately learned, produce its own successor or successors, and) 
thus in time an alphabet of unmanageable scope be generated.) 
Now, as the only purpose of the individual is to expre 
meaning, there must be a certain amount of divergence Ὁ 
tween the sounds used in the various words, so that, in makir 
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his selection, he will be guided by a tendency to differentia- 
tion. If we compare the words having in Modern English 
the vowels of the series ὦ ez with those in Middle English 
having the same vowels, it will be found that extensive changes 
have taken place in the distribution of these sounds; this re- 
distribution was due, as I conceive, to confusion beginning 
with the slides. Such confusion should logically tend to the 
reduction of the words concerned to the same vocalization ; 
but this would have been fatal to the clearness of a language 
predominatingly monosyllabic, although a reduction of this 
sort has taken place in many unaccented syllables. The San- 
skrit has reduced proethnic short ἃ α΄ a° to one uniform short 
a; but there isin the Sanskrit no tendency to the monosyl- 
labic form, while on the other hand a rich variety of conso- 
nantal contact has aided in differentiation. Of the results in 
‘the Semitic of a tendency to confusion among the vowels I 
am hardly competent to speak with confidence, but every one 
is well aware that in Semitic phonesis the vowels are singu- 
larly unimportant. 

Thus the mouth is controlled by the ear, and the ear by 
the general interrelations of the whole vocabulary. 

This conception of a constant reference to the whole vocab- 
ulary in the general adoption of any particular change is, of 
course, not new. It is generally admitted in a number of 
‘processes, such as the formation and the various successive 
tTemodellings of grammatical systems, the very frequent altera- 
tions of noun and verb stems, and of accentual systems, all 
together constituting a considerable body of phenomena. No 
other explanation has ever been offered of Semitic triliteralism, 
This triliteralism is a very striking feature, and yet it is hardly 
more striking than the extensive formation of Indo-European 
Stems on the model of dkara (a* or a’); indeed Fick was so 
impressed with the frequency of this method of stem-formation 
that he assumes the dissyllabic form for the Indo-European 
toot. The tendency in Modern English to monosyllabism ; 
that curious process, noted by Ellis, in virtue of which a cer- 
tain quantity is given to monosyllables, so that either the 
vowel or the consonant is long, as in ¢e//, “ tec?” [1716]; such 
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peculiarities as our habit of closing short syllables by doub- 
ling, or at least attaching a following consonant (Matzner), — 
all of these show clearly how insufficient it is to study the 
changes of a word with exclusive reference to its independent 
phonetic constitution. To causes of less wide range belong 
popular etymologies and false analogies. These affect in gen- 
eral single words, but must be mentioned here from their very 
great number. Probably very few, not special students of 
comparative philology, have any adequate conception of their 
numerical extent, and the number known is rapidly increasing. 
It would seem as if no vocable could, in all of its forms, be 
kept quite free from some species of contamination. 

Most commonly recognized cases of change, not due to 
independent phonetic action, owe this recognition to the dis- 
tinct relation of their meanings with the meanings of the 
words influencing them. The tendency towards distinctness of 
meaning operates, however, in various ways. Differentiation 
is one outcome of its activity, and especially that differentia- 
tion already described, which in the end tends to redistribute 
in an unaltered condition the various sounds of one physio- 
logical alphabet among the words of the tongue. Such action, § 
contemplated in its ensemble, seems almost without cause. 

This tendency is perhaps best seen by comparing the pres- 
ent distribution of our vowel sounds with that prevailing four 
centuries ago, or with the Anglo-Saxon. That these changes) 
have been greater in English than in any other modern tongue | 
is well known, and the general features of the changes are 
also too well known to need description or illustration. Thely 
subject is complicated, and could be treated exhaustively only) 
by citing nearly all the words recorded by each successively 
generation. I have, however, selected a few typical cases 
relying in the main upon the facts furnished by Ellis. 

Take, for instance, those words which in the English of 
Chaucer’s time had the vowels A, E, 1.1 Probably the pro- 
nunciation prevailing at that time, as in the Anglo-Saxon, dic 
not materially differ from that of the Italian. Yet very man 


1 To avoid confusion, capitals are used to denote the Italian sounds, whateve 
the spelling. 
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of those then pronounced in Middle English or in Anglo-Saxon 
with A have now the sound E, as macian, make, many then 
sounded with E have now I, as mé, me; many then with 
I have now a diphthong (of uncertain and varying charac- 
ter); thus min has become mzve. There is a kind of vowel 
rotation here which in results, and perhaps in cause, is not 
unlike the rotation of the mutes ; and if we take into account 
the dialectic A for I-(Leeds waal for while), the parallel is 
complete. It will be understood that I am, in the main, 
speaking of the vowels of accented syllables. 

These three changes can be considered by themselves, 
although, were the examination to be exhaustive, all the vowel 
sounds of the language should be considered. 

They were not due to any supposable alteration in climate. 
Independent of the very sufficient reason that influence of cli- 
mate has never been shown in the case of alteration of any 
sounds in any language, and that there are in this case no 
migrations in question, the following considerations should 
be weighed. 

A, E, and I have remained in the language, and have merely 
changed the words in which they occur. Where sounds dis- 
appear, some mysterious influence of the sort may possibly be 
supposed to be at work, but in no other cases. Furthermore, 
the distribution in the dialects has been very irregular. Lo- 
calities lying side by side, as east and west of the Derbyshire 
Peak, betray different tendencies. Again, the special change 
seen in the alteration of min to mzne appears also in Dutch 
and in German; in none of the three languages, English, 
Dutch, or German, have the alterations affected the whole 
district. Any supposable influence of climate, or influence 
kindred to that of the climate, must have operated in curiously 
scattered localities, and, what is absurd, in particular words. 

It is, in view of the latest prevailing phonetic theories, a 
point of special interest that these transfers have affected the 
vocabulary gradually, extending from one word to another; 
this is of special interest because the possibility of word to 
word changes has recently been denied. The displacement 
of I by the diphthong (as in mdéne for min) and of E by I (as 
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in me for mé) began in the fifteenth century and occupied a 
long time. For the fifteenth century there is little material, 
but in the sixteenth the diphthong is contending with I. Two 
writers on phonetics, Palsgrave (1530) and Bullokar (1580), 
still give the old I-sound for some words formerly possessing 
it. Even in the seventeenth century Ben Jonson does not 
even mention the diphthong, but writes a//ve, drlve, t/tle, for 
alive, drive, and title. 

The same gradual word to word displacement appears in the 
substitution of I in words formerly pronounced with E (me). 
And there were two distinct periods or waves of change. 
Beginning, as already said, in the fifteenth century, the words 
adopting the I-sound were, with some exceptions, written 
with the characters ee. Those that retained the old E-sound 
were written with the characters ea (again some exceptions) ; 
and the characters ea retained the E-sound in most cases 
through most of the seventeenth century, although some 
few of these also had changed to I by the close of the seven- 
teenth. Ellis gives a list of twenty-eight; but the invasion 
was not uniform, different phonetists of that time giving dif- 
ferent lists. 

But between 1710 and 1766 the words spelled with ea sud- 
denly change their pronunciation to I, the sound given to 
them at present. We have then two periods of change. Now 
it is a fact of the greatest importance that these two periods 
of the transfer of I to the E place are synchronistic, the first 
(fifteenth century) with the beginning of the change of old I 
to the diphthong, the second (1710-1766) with the transfer of 
E to the words formerly pronounced with A (macian to make). 
This last alteration had appeared at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, says Ellis, in “many words.” Yet these could 
not have been numerous, since Cooper (1685) is the only pho- 
netist to acknowledge it; Jones, in 1701, does not recognize 
it. But Franklin (1768) gives the present use. 

These three transfers have never been completed unto this 
day. Whatever the past history of the words concerned, we 
still find remnants of the old A-sound in father, rather, dance, 
chant, etc. By Walker’s authority, there were fewer of these 
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in the last century. Provincially short a has still this quality. 
Some words, too, have resisted the transfer of accented I to 
the diphthong, as kindred, children, wind (noun), hinder (verb). 
Some irregularities of this sort might of course be explained 
as due to analogy (£iudred to kin) or to differentiation (Ainder, 
verb, from Azzder, adj.). There is much wavering. Borrowed 
words acknowledge no fixed rule, as Matzner remarks ; thus 
in civilization, digest, bovine, etc., where there is wavering 
between the diphthong and other sounds. These are foreign 
words ; but the tendency to inorganic transfer is all the more 
evident. Our suffixes -y and -/y vary between the diphthong 
and two shades of short z. As regards -/y, the opinion of Gill+ 
(1619), to the effect that the pronunciation with the diph- 
thong is more dignified, shows very well how little mechanical 
phonetic force had to do with its adoption. So also the pro- 
nunciation E is still retained for some words with characters 
ea; as great, steak, break, besides a considerable number such 
as bear, tear (verb) where the E-sound lies at the basis. 

Now these alterations are not due to independent phonetic 
action, whether consisting in the influence of a following con- 
sonant, or in simple decay, or in some more obscure change 
in the mouth positions. 

That they are not due to the action of the following conso- 
nant will hardly need discussion, as the combinations are so 
varied. It may, however, be noted that were the consonants 
the cause of the alteration, it should have begun with the 
change of the slide between vowel and consonant. Now in 
the word mune, for instance, the slide is unchanged: it is, as 
always, a more or less pure I, the old sound of min retained. 
The change concerns merely the varying initial element of 
the diphthong. I shall try to show farther on that it may 
have been the identity of the slides that gave the phonetic 
_ impulse to at least the confusion between E and I. 

This will perhaps be a proper place to remark that it can 
hardly be correct to attribute the retention of A in dance, 
grasp, etc. (as pronounced by some), to the following conso- 
nants. The vocalic tone of approximates to short U, that 
of s to some variety of short z (as in 22) or happy), or to ein 
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met. That these consonants are continuable might indeed 
account for the so-called long quantity (if it exist). 

As to some form of simple “decay.” As A—E—I form 
one side of the vowel triangle, it seems at first sight not un- 
natural to suppose that the change of A to E and of E tol 
are due to attenuation, and this seems to be Ellis’s opinion. 
But why should A, the most open of all three, have been the 
last to alter, and why should I, the closest of all, have become 
a diphthong ? 

The special case typified by the alteration of min to mzne 
has been pronounced “a progression due to accentuation.” It 
-happened, of course, under the accent: such long quantities 
as the English possesses can hardly creep in anywhere else. 
But both phenomena, namely, the supposed “attenuation ” of 
A and E to E and I, and the supposed “ progression” of I 
under the accent, had a certain definite date of appearance 
and a tolerably rapid development. But the factors involved 
in the solutions are not new: E was, if not proethnic, at any 
rate general Germanic; the position of I under a stress accent 
was probably also general Germanic. Some other impulse of a 
new character should be sought for, although, as in all histori- 
cal investigations, it may escape our scrutiny. Both solutions, 
it may be remarked, would have been more readily accepted 
ten years ago than now. At that time the Sanskrit vowels 
were taken as showing the proethnic basis, so that the “atten- 
uation” (or the “ decay”) of A to E and of E toI was thought 
natural and very common. So also AI was considered as a 
gunaof I. Now, however, E has been declared proethnic, and 
guna is at present out of fashion, so that these parallels fall to 
the ground. 

The change was not due to obscure independent alterations 
in the mouth positions, | 

In the first place, such alterations should affect the whole — 
vocabulary at once, and not advance from word to word. This | 
is one of the canons of the newer school. 

Furthermore, the sounds were not new to English ears. It 
is possible indeed that the diphthong AI did not occur in 
Saxon times, although March quotes Northumberland cnatht 
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for cniht, with the suggestion that the supposed “ progression ” 
began at that time [in some words]. But the elements of the 
diphthong existed, and their combination is no more to be 
considered a new sound than the consonantal diphthong in 
φρατρία, due to the loss of a vowel between τ and p, can be 
considered such. And there existed in English, prior to the 
period (fifteenth century) when the displacement of I began, 
a number of diphthongs corresponding closely enough to the 
diphthong in question. Norman az and é were pronounced by 
Englishmen as AI. English az, ez, etc., arising from the pala- 
talization of Anglo-Saxon z after A, E, etc., at least as early 
as the thirteenth century, were even then confused with each 
other, and in Chaucer the confusion is complete; it still exists 
in the various sounds given to the vowel in mzwe. 

Thirdly, there should be, to establish the reality of an ob- 
scure change of this sort, some record of transitional sounds 
affecting, for a period, the whole of the vocabulary. I know 
of none lying between E and the later I, I and the later AI. 

The case of the substitution of E for A (macian: make) is 


more doubtful. Ellis, who throughout his work takes it for 


granted that changes are effected in this way, and consequently 


requires little evidence, supposes that the change was made 


through the medium of the vowel sound in cat (denoted 
by “z”). : 
The dates cited are as follows: “ "15. not recognized by 


Ben Jonson (1640 or somewhat earlier); Wallis (16531) so 


describes the position of the tongue that Ellis doubtfully 
assumes “ze.” To accurately describe the position, however, 
must have been an unusually good piece of phonetic work for 
the times, to say nothing of the fact that Wallis describes the 
supposed “ze” as the “Italian sound.” But Ellis is on the 
lookout for the new sound, and says, “ Nor is there any other 
time [than Wallis’s] to which the change [of A to “z”] can 
be distinctly traced.” Cooper (1685) clearly indicates some 
shade of E for some words, as zame, cane, stranger (he is the 
first to do this); while very early in the next century (1710) 


1 Several editions, but his views did not change after 1653. 
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E is prevalent. Cooper perhaps describes “ze” also, but not 
very distinctly. 

Thus there is hardly sufficient evidence for intermediate 
“ce,” when once questioned ; and its reign, considered as a 
transition sound, even if it existed, was very brief. 

I do not wish to be understood as denying the existence at 
that time, or any other, of the sound “z.” On the contrary, 
considering that few ears, even now, can be trusted to distin- 
guish between A and “ze” in grant, and that “ze” and E are 
not unlike, nothing seems more natural than that, at a time 
when zAme was giving place to ~Zme, different ears should 
have fixed upon different sounds, and that there should have 
been then, as now, confusion between grAnt and gr‘e’xt, 
calm and c“@’/m, and that Irishmen, in accordance with their 
general practice, should have “overcorrected” A to “δ. 
All this is in strict accordance with the general views here 

advocated. . 

The transition A —“ 2” —E was, at all events, not imper- 
ative. Ellis shows that many words now universally pro- 
nounced, in the received dialect, with “long” A, as dart, 
father, had in the received dialect of the eighteenth century 
long “z.” Ido not indeed find in his work sufficient evidence 
of this, but it seems so perfectly in harmony with my under- 
standing of the subject, that I am quite ready to believe it ; 
on any other supposition it is inexplicable. 

From all these considerations, it appears that no form of. 
“independent phonetic change” could have been the main 
force at work. On the contrary, the changes, taken collec- 
tively, present the aspect of simple substitutions. ΑἹ, I, and 
E crept respectively into the I, E, and A words, making up a 
veritable rotation, and one which, particularly when we take 
into account dialect A for I, is quite parallel to the Germanic 
rotation of the mutes, parallel in effect, and due, I am inclined 
to believe, to the same general causes. In neither this vowel 
rotation, nor in the rotation of the mutes, is ease of pronun- 
ciation furthered for every part of the vocabulary. 

The proof that this process occurred in the manner hinted 
at must be sought mainly in the harmony of this with other 
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facts in the growth of language. But it is certainly desirable 
to point out, if possible, some phonetic impulse to the series 
of changes; that is to say, to find some source of confusion 
leading eventually to the redistribution of the old sounds, 
and, in addition, to show that the historical circumstances 
were peculiar. 

Ellis points out distinctly that the two epochs of change, 
the fifteenth century, when the diphthong began to displace I 
and I to displace E, and the seventeenth, the period of the 
completion of the displacement of E by I and that of A by 
E, were periods of great civil disturbance, inducing a com- 
mingling of local dialects. This may be fairly interpreted as 
meaning that at these times the ear of the rising generation 
encountered very various systems of vocalization of the same 
words. The completion of the alteration of the received © 
pronunciation would, for both periods, fall- somewhat later. 
He assigns some other general causes of the mutations that 
the English has experienced, but all of the same nature; the 
influence of the French, ‘‘the parliamentary influence of 
provincial speakers, the general importance of [provincial] 
cities.” 3 

The phonetic impulse to confusion is of minor importance, 
and certainly very difficult to point out with entire certainty. 
But, taking into account the general principle that retrogres- 
sive alterations are by far most frequent, as seen in Umlaut, 
breaking, palatalization and assibilation, and that the confu- 
sion of the old dipthongs az, eg and aez was certainly due 
to the influence of the final z-sound, to which z was reduced; 
and also that, however much the diphthongal substitute for 
old I may vary, the slide is very nearly the same in all mouths; 
taking these facts into account, it seems most natural to re- 
gard the identity between the I sound and the slide of the 
diphthong AI as the first impulse to the transfer. The final 
slide becomes specially audible in all cases of accidental or 
intended emphasis or protraction. This hypothesis is also in 
harmony with the fact that ce and ea, that is to say, characters 
with different finals, were the characters employed in the 
sixteenth century to denote respectively the two sounds into 
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which the older E broke up at first for older I. Dialectically, 
the result was to establish Aj; such irregularities are to be 
expected. 

The confusion between I and AI was the starting-point. 
The general substitution began indeed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, synchronistic with the beginning of the change of E to I. 
But before this, in Chaucer’s time, there were certain common 
words properly pronounced with the diphthong, die, duy, 
dry, eye, high, sly, tie, which varied between this pronunciation 
and 41, Ol, etc., a pronunciation still heard in the dialects. 
Chaucer also confused five and pain. 

It was the earliest to be completed, although I is the closest 
of the three vowels in question. The diphthong had finished 
displacing I as early as the seventeenth century, the final 
displacement of E by I falling at a later date. 

It is an important point that the change affected at first 
certain individuals and not the entire community. For had 
the invasion of the I-words by the diphthong taken place at 
once and for all speakers, in a certain greater or smaller num- 
ber of words, it might have stopped with these. But its inva- 
sion was gradual, from one speaker to another. The same 
words were pronounced by some with AI, by others with I, so 
that the tendency to confusion persisted until the rotation was 
completed. 

I is now disappearing from those accented syllables in 
which it was formerly heard; that is to say, an important 
means of differentiation would be unemployed, were it not 
that the words formerly having E gradually assume this sound, 
thus securing a clearer division of the words in a language ap- 
proaching the monosyllabic form. Here again the slide is the 
phonetic factor. The final slide of E is I, and this is specially 
marked in English, as is well known by every one who has 
tried to teach beginners the pure enunciation of the French 
été; été is invariably heard. Ellis speaks of this slide as 
being particularly troublesome in English schools ; it is espe- 
cially audible in Yorkshire, and thirteenth century rhymes of 
é to ed show that the slide is not a new element. 

As to the nature of the phonetic impulse that began the 
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substitution of E for A at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, I have not been able to form any probable conjecture. 
But the most important fact, I will repeat, is that it was syn- 
chronistic with the introduction of I into the remaining 
E-words. 

In complete harmony with the process, thus defined, are 
the various irregularities in the received and the provincial 
dialects, such as the extension of the new sounds to words 
having originally a vocalization different from that commonly 
displaced by them; the displacement of o7 as in /AJnt for 
joint, of a labial vowel as in contrve; cases like “clark” 
“vardict” for clerk and verdict ; the remarkable Teviotdale 
OAL, mA, kn Al, for bee, be, me, knee, etc. In some cases, as 
notably in the above-mentioned interchange of oz and AI, the 
literary dialect has wavered between the old and new forms, 
and has finally readopted the old sound. About the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, when the second alteration of 
E to I was in full tide, drveak, great, yea, and steak were pro- 
nounced dr/k, y/, etc. And our present friend, seldom, leisure, 
tenure, tenable, ere, chair, etc., all fall under the E class of 
sounds, yet fr/nd, slldom, etc., were heard at various times 
from 1580 to 1701. 

These, and cases like Scotch dain, stain, etc. [az as in 
atling| Aberdeen 6/n, st/n, and English done, stone, etc. (the 
Anglo Saxon having @), are not to be explained as a genuine 
phonetic outcome of the primitive sounds, and may also throw 
much light on the character of the relations of the Germanic 
to the supposed primitive vocalization, and the origin of ablaut 
relations. In these Scotch sounds, Ellis recognizes the true 
character of the process. 

To trace the changes in the other side of the vowel tri- 
angle, O—U, would lead too far. The subject is, more- 
Over, much more complicated, involving the consideration 
of O, U, U, and IU. Whoever prefers to talk of “attenua- 
tion” will find in the change of O to U an interesting parallel 
to that of E to I; but all these changes are properly treated 
only with reference to other synchronistic mutations. None 
of these sounds were new, unless the combination IU be so 
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considered ; the phenomena of word to word extension, reten- 
tion in the dialects, rotation, and reorganization of the vocabu- 
lary, are repeated here. It is interesting to note that the 
difference between U and IU is shown by the éxperience of a 
trained ear [Ellis] to be difficult to recognize; in studying 
the Cumberland dialect he at first completely confused them. 
So also Cooper (1685) and Wilkins (1688) hardly knew what 
to make of U. 

Nor can I dwell long upon .the very valuable evidence to 
be derived from the unaccented vowels in English. March 
speaks of “the light ὁ [I] that stands as the ghost of almost 
any sound.” These light sounds are generally considered 
difficult to characterize phonetically, but it is perhaps nearer 
the truth to say that they vary indefinitely. The trained ear 
can generally determine the character of one single sound, 
once pronounced by one person; but certainly no abiding re- 
sults can be attained, if the student starts from the faulty 
premises that it is always the same in the same word and for 
all persons. The final vowel in /eaven, for instance, is not at 
all “ obscure”; it varies between Z, 2, sonant nasal, and (vul- 
garly) zzg, or rarely sonant zg. The unsettled character of 
these sounds is most clearly seen in certain proclitics, as ¢he, 
my, in which there is not the slightest difficulty in deciding 
whether the, thi or thi, me, mi or mi has been heard. No 
phonetic treatment will prove satisfactory for such cases. 

Among the most remarkable instances of the displacement 
of other vowels by short vowels, in English, is the- reduction, 
at various periods, of initial syllables to one common sound. 
A in alight represents of- and on-; in anoint, e-; in along, 
and-. Some, as aghast, agone, base upon some equivalent of 
Gothic us-. Aware presents a corruption of Middle English 
(ὦ- or y-), which is again a corruption of ze-. Thus also zwéss 
(German gewzss), and there is a very curious blunder (Skeats 
says of the editors) making it “I wis.” In aroint (rynt) and 
ahoy (hut) the prefix is altogether inorganic. These cases are 
not mere shortenings ; they constitute a species of striving 
after harmony in initials, and also illustrate in a striking 
manner the non-mechanical origin of many inorganic sounds, 
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Probably the process was furthered by the frequent use of 
the article, whose loss of -z was partly due to some confusion 
of the sort. Were these simple shortenings, the sound # 
would have been one of the common initials. Want of space 
prevents any detailed application to certain very puzzling pro- 
thetic vowels in Greek: the perplexity of the phonetist respect- 
ing the initial in such words as ἐρέφω and ὄροφος is amusing. 

I may, however, call attention to the singular accord within 
most languages in the development of the svarabhakti vowel 
from sonant nasals or liquids, and the equally singular diver- 
sity between the languages. There is no reason to suppose 
that there was a difference in the vocalic quality of dm 22 
in the various Indo-European tongues, yet the Greek has, for 
instance, altered 7 to ap or pa, the Gothic to wr, the Latin to 
er. Greek also presents op po ὦ pt up pu. All these facts 
point not toa mechanical evolution of a svarabhakti sound, 
but to a transferred uniformity. 

The same principle should be kept distinctly in sight in 
discussing a great number of very various phenomena. Some 
of these are of importance in connection with the general 
comparative philology of the Indo-European, such as the 
ablaut, the relation of the a* and a’ roots, which recent treat- 
ment has simply rendered mysterious; some are sporadic, 
such as the systems of final sounds, the reduction of the Indo- 
European reduplication vowel to a’, the loss of the power of 
forming compounds; and, still more sporadic and of less 
importance, such single cases as the confusion of sk and ἦς, 
of initial zw and w (first properly treated by Haldemann) in 
witch, which, way, whey, etc., resulting locally in the expulsion 
of “hw,” inorganic final -7 in English cockneyisms, σκέπτομαι 
for ἔσπεκτομαι, etc., etc. 

One of the most mysterious series of changes is the rotation 
of the mutes. Now it may never be possible to point out the 
precise starting-point of this remarkable phenomenon; and 
yet something is certainly gained if it becomes possible to 
deny to it an exceptional character. 

There is, in the character of these mutes, variation and, it 
is to be added, indistinctness of enunciation, sufficient in 
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degree to lead to confusion and consequent reorganization of — 
the words into which they enter, such as I have described — 


as distinguished from strict phonetic evolution. 

There is certainly great variety in the production of the 
sonant stop. Most Englishmen and Americans define it as 
due to vibration of the vocal chords; most Germans describe 
it as simply a weaker sound than the surd (a difference not to 
be denied, as an additional element, in any definition). This 
difference in opinion is certainly due to a difference in the 


method of production of the sounds; that is, in order to dif- — 


ferentiate words, different expedients are resorted to in differ- 
ent localities, — a fact wholly at variance with the assumption 
of the unbroken genealogy of the words in any line of strictly 
phonetic descent. 

Even the different positions are not Hee separated one 
from the other. Every one knows the fact (quoted in this 
connection by Max Miiller) that certain non-Indo-Germanic 
peoples, besides mingling surds and sonants, confuse & and ¢, 
Ellis quotes 4 for gi, tu for kn, and confesses that he found 
himself to have been in the habit of pronouncing τλάω and 
κλάω alike; and he also attributes to the ear the fact that 
older gh is represented in late English by zh, dh, and αὶ 

There is great diversity in the precise position of the va- 
rious front and back palatals. For instance, a ¢ is by some 
made nearer to the teeth than by others. Not merely do 
conterminous districts differ in this regard, but different per- 
sons in the same districts. But a dental ¢ easily passes over 
into p (Ellis). 

It is no part of the purpose of the present paper to attempt 
any detailed explanation of Grimm’s Law, and least of all to 
present what would run the risk of being considered an a pri- 
oristic theory. Only this: every investigation must build 
upon some basis laid down in consequence of the student’s 


general understanding of the main analogies of the facts before — 


him. If the views set forth in the preceding pages are cor- 
rect, it follows that the distribution of the mutes among the 
words of any of the languages concerned must be considered as 
regulated by the eventual adjustment of the meanings, and, as 
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a farther consequence, that particular vocables in the Greek and 
Sanskrit are not, more than in the Germanic, to be regarded 
as necessarily presenting the proethnic stop. As a tentative 
application: in a series like that treated by Vérner, dhrézar-, 
miatdr-, pitdr—: brépar, mobdar, fadar, the very different char- 
acter of the indubitable agent-suffix in bhrétar- and the very 
questionable suffix in mdtdér— and pztér— should have been 
considered. No one can call in question his brilliant deduc- 
tion with respect to the accentuation ; but the further assump- 
tion of a lost p in médar and fadar is a different matter. 

The result of the considerations adduced in the foregoing 
pages is to discredit the strict genealogical connection of the 
form of the word with, or its deduction from the ultimate 
root to which it is to be referred, and more than this, with 
its immediate predecessor. That such a method of investi- 
gation is difficult to apply, and must of needs result in some 
uncertainty, may at once be granted. That, on the other 
hand, it should result in mere guess-work etymology, such as 
that of fifty years ago, would be an unwarrantable deduction, 
On the contrary, nothing but the most exact study of all the 
known laws of phonetic change, with constant reference to 
the severest methods of the most rigid adherents to phonetic 
law, will enable the student to determine, for any special case, 
where and how the influence of contemporary words is in 
question. Accurate work of this sort is all the more impera- 
tive upon him, because he must determine the possible range 
of individual sounds; most etymologists have laid themselves 
fairly open to the charge of neglecting this important matter 
altogether. 

That view which looks upon a word, in all its relations, in 


_ form as well as in significance, as a product of the whole con- 


“ὦ. 


temporary vocabulary, and not as a distinct individual, pursu- 
ing an almost independent line of development, does not lack 
some of those characteristics which belong to a broad concep- 
tion of the nature and function of speech. It is, above all, 
in complete harmony with the phenomena presented by the 
growth and change of meanings. For these, it is well known 
that no necessary genealogical sequence is to be looked for. 
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V. — Quantity in English Verse. 


By THOMAS D. GOODELL, Pu.D., 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Amonc the Greeks of the classical period, when poetry and 
music blended into song, poetry was the guide and mistress. 
Tune and harmony were an ornament and an additional means 
of expression, enhancing the beauty and reénforcing the sig- 
nificance of the poetry; but they always accepted the law of 
rhythm from the words; the relative quantities of the spoken 
syllables constituting the verse were identical with the rela- 
tive lengths of the musical notes. This relation between the 
two arts was to the Greeks not only natural, but necessary ; 
and any state of these arts which could allow the reversal of 
this dependence would have seemed to them a sure sign of 
barbaric taste. 

One consequence of these well-known facts was, that no 
confusion of thought existed as to the nature of rhythm in 
Greek poetry. Rhythm of verse and of music were plainly 
one; in instrumental music a succession of sounds having the 
same tone-color was substituted for a succession of sounds 
of widely varying tone-color embodied in words. Thus every 
element ‘which could effectively obscure the matter was re- 
moved ; here, then, the nature of rhythm in general and of 
each particular variety of rhythm was so clearly perceptible 
that no one who gave attention to the subject could mistake. 
And so poetic rhythm, as well as orchestic and musical rhythm, 
was understood to be χρόνων τάξις ἀφωρισμένη, a definite 
arrangement of times, The individual times were seen to be 
fixed by the natural, ordinary pronunciation of the individual 
syllables, as they succeeded each other in connected discourse. 
It was seen that in ordinary, natural speech the voice uncon- 
sciously divided the flow of syllables into little groups, consist- 
ing each of a small number of syllables ; and, further, that this 
division was effected and marked by a greater or less increase 
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of force or stress in the enunciation of at least one syllable of 
each group. Such an arrangement of times, thus effected and. 
thus marked, was certainly recognized by Demosthenes even 
in prose; but in verse the arrangement of times was more 
pleasing, because less complicated, less shifting, more easily 
followed. And in verse it was seen that the rhythmical char- 
acter of the various groups of syllables, called feet, — and 
hence the rhythmical character of the lines made up of two 
or more feet of the same kind, — differed markedly according 
to the number and relative lengths of the syllables constituting 
the single feet. Accordingly, the Greeks distinguished be- 
tween the different kinds of syllabic groups by calling them 
feet of three times, four times, five times, or six times. Or in 
modern musical terms we may say, as our grammars now do, 
that trochaic verse, for example, had three beats to the meas- 
ure, dactylic four beats, cretic five beats, ionic six beats. 
These distinctions were rightly regarded as essential, funda- 
mental, as we now regard the like distinctions in music. 
But that which to the Greek was inconceivable came to 
pass. Music, which was supposed to have already reached 
_ maturity, as sculpture had, was really in its infancy, and proved 
to be an infant with prodigious powers of growth. In the 
course of a few centuries it cut loose from leading-strings, and 
became the art above all others fitted to express the complex- 
ity of modern civilization. Musician and poet were no longer 
one person. The musician not only refused the poet’s dicta- 
tion, but, conscious of the dignity and powers of his own art, 
_ generally declined all assistance from the poet except on terms 
humiliating to poetry. If words were set to music, their 
sounds were prolonged, shortened, divided, tormented perhaps 
out of all resemblance to words, and made, at the will of the 
composer, mere vehicles for musical notes. Under these con- 
ditions, then, music had become a hindrance, instead of a help, 
_to the perception of poetic rhythm. 

And all this while poetic rhythm itself, following the chan- 
ging vernacular of the people in whose life poetry had its 
roots, was changing greatly, not indeed in its essential nature, 
but in its forms and minor laws. Poets wrote by ear, as no 
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doubt Pindar did, and the people needed no technical in- 
struction to enable them to recognize the correctness of the 
measures. Then when the learned first attempted to give a 
scientific description of the rhythm of popular English verse, 
they approached the subject from a wrong standpoint. In- 
stead of simply listening to their own reading of such verse, 
and describing what they heard, they used as a standard of 
comparison their conception —a partially mistaken one at 
that —of classic prosody. And after it was fully recognized 
that English verse follows laws of its own, of equal dignity | 
with those of classic verse, then the differences between En- 
glish and classic verse appeared so great that all likeness was 
overlooked. Greek verse was quantitative ; it is often for- 
gotten that it was also in a certain sense accentual, in that 
the ictus, dividing the times into groups, was an essential 
element. English verse is accentual; it is usually forgotten 
that it is also in a certain sense —a correct sense too — 
quantitative, in that the times marked off by the regularly 
recurring accent are an essential element here, as in all 
rhythm. In short, rhythm of verse is identical in its nature 
with musical rhythm; this holds good in modern English, no 
less than in ancient Greek. The first writer, apparently, to 
make clear the full significance of this relation between verse 
and music was the late Sidney Lanier, himself a trained musi- 
cian as well as a poet of indisputable genius, however uneven 
his achievement. Owing, however, to his faulty method of 
presenting the subject in his volume, “ The Science of English 
Verse,’ (New York, 1880,) and owing also to the intermin- 
gling of not a few errors, many readers have been so repelled 
from the book as quite to overlook its kernel of truth. Yet 
his recognition of the real nature of poetic rhythm in modern 
English seems to me to be of great value, and furnishes the 
starting point of this paper, although my treatment of the 
subject diverges widely from Lanier’s. 

Let it be clearly stated, at the outset, that the subject of our 
study is not detached words, nor written verse, but words com- 
bined into sentences in spoken verse. This caution is neces- 
sary, because of the elasticity of English quantities. The time 
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given to a word or syllable pronounced by itself may be a very 
different thing from the time given to the same word or sylla- 
ble pronounced in combination with others. ΤῸ test this 
very simply let one pronounce separately the words J, from, 
of, and. ‘Then let him pronounce the line, 


“T come from haunts of coot and hern,” 


and observe the difference in quantities. 

Looking now at English verse as a series of spoken words, 
we find that here, as in Greek, rhythm is a definite arrange- 
ment of times ; that the individual times are fixed by the natu- 
tal pronunciation of the individual syllables as they succeed 
each other in connected discourse; that the voice uncon- 
 sciously divides the flow of syllables into little groups consist- 
ing each of a small number of syllables ; that this division is 
effected and marked by an increase of force or stress in the 
enunciation of at least one syllable in each group. Further- 
more, the rhythmical character of the-various groups of sylla- 
_ bles, called feet,— and hence the rhythmical character of the 
lines made up of two or more feet of the same kind, — differs 
materially according to the number and relative lengths of the 
syllables constituting the single feet. Accordingly, we should 
distinguish always between the different kinds of syllabic 
groups by calling them feet of three times or feet of four times. 
Feet of five times we do not possess; feet of two times and of 
_ six times are not employed continuously. And these distinc- 
tions by no means belong to the personal element, but are 
essential, fundamental, as are the like distinctions in music. 
In all these particulars English verse is like the Greek. Is 
not English verse, then, genuinely quantitative ? The answer 
will depend on the definition of the term quantitative, and we 
need not quarrel about mere nomenclature. If the term quan- 
titative is to be applied only to verse, every word of which 
retains in all metrical combinations the same relative quanti- 
ties which it has when pronounced alone, then Greek verse 
certainly is not quantitative. For every one who reads Pindar 
in correct time is aware that a trochaic word, for instance, 


bears in dactylo-epitritic verse different relative quantities 
| 6 
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from those which the same word bears in logaoedic verse; that 
acyclic dactyl is not identical with a common dacty]l in its 
time ; that “short” syllables are sometimes lengthened and 
“long” syllables shortened. Again, if the term quantitative 
be restricted to verse of which only a certain percentage of 
the syllables, say thirty per cent, may be short in some combi- 
nations and long in others, then of course Greek is quanti- 
tative and English is not. If, on the other hand, the term 
quantitative be applicable to all verse in which, as it is cor- 
rectly spoken or read, a definite arrangement and regular 
succession of times is heard, then English verse is quantitative, 
however the quantity of individual syllables may vary in dif- 
ferent combinations. This last use of the word seems to me 
the proper one. But if any one contends that the second is 
the only proper sense of the word,—that no verse is to be 
called quantitative if more than a certain small percentage of 
the syllables might have in other combinations very different 
quantities, —his objection concerns my nomenclature merely. 
But what we are now interested in is the state of the facts 
themselves, not the label to be assigned to that state of facts. 
With most Greek syllables the variability in quantity was 
confined within comparatively narrow limits. The majority 
of English syllables, on the other hand, may vary from one 
extreme of quantity to the other, according to the character 
of the adjacent syllables and accents ; but the quantity in one 
combination is just as “natural” as the quantity in the other 
combination, and in each combination equally the result is a 
definite arrangement of times, —so definite that all readers 
agree substantially in uttering the series, which is therefore ~ 
capable of simple and sufficiently accurate notation. Ὶ 

All this is not in the least inconsistent with the statement — 
that English verse is based on word-accent. The only essen- © 
tial element of our word-accent, in connected discourse, is 
increase of stress, greater distance of vibratory excursion, in © 
the enunciation of one or more syllables of a word. Change © 
of pitch to higher or lower often accompanies the increase of © 
stress, but is often absent. In chanting, for instance, and © 
often in impressive ecclesiastical reading of the Scriptures, — 
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accent is perfectly distinct and natural, without change of 
pitch; and in general, in reading poetry, or in dignified utter- 
ance, the speech-tune is almost purely a means of rhetorical 
effect, and certainly has nothing to do with rhythm. Further, 
the position of the primary word-accent is fixed in most words 
of more than one syllable, while no emphasized monosyllable 
can be treated as unaccented. The English poet, therefore, 
must so choose and arrange words, that, when the line is read 
naturally, the principal word-accents shall coincide with and 
distinctly locate enough of the rhythmic ictuses to enable the 
voice unconsciously, or at least with slight effort, to locate the 
other rhythmic ictuses, and so divide the flow of longer and 
shorter syllables into groups having the desired rhythmical 
character. And this procedure is not altogether unlike that 
of the Greek poet, if in the description we substitute for word- 
accent word-ictus. For the Greek word-accent was of course 
a totally different thing from ours, namely, a certain elevation 
of pitch. The course of development of the ancient pitch- 
accent into the modern Greek stress-accent is obscure ; it may 
be that even in the ancient speech the elevation of pitch on 
the accented syllable, when the word was pronounced alone, 
was accompanied by a slight increase of stress. But certain 
it is, that the increase of stress, if present at all in these cir- 
cumstances, was so slight that Greek and Latin writers on 
accent, so far as we know, did not recognize it. It is also 
certain, that, if present at all, this increase of stress accom- 
panying the pitch-accent was in the rhythmical structure of 
both prose and poetry wholly disregarded in favor of a stronger 
word-ictus, which latter was made as essential an element of 
poetic rhythm as the stress-accent of English is in our poetic 
rhythm. The only difference which we need note is, that this 
Greek word-ictus seems to have varied its position in the word 
according to the quantitative character of the adjacent sylla- 
bles, much as English quantities vary according to the ac- 
centual character of the adjacent syllables. Finally, it is 
evident that word-ictus, metrical ictus, English word-accent, 
and musical accent are essentially the same thing, namely, 
increase of stress. 
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The truth of the foregoing remarks will be best seen from 
examples of various kinds of rhythm in English poetry. The 
system of notation used for recording musical rhythm is ade- 
quate and convenient for noting metrical schemes, and the 
signs and terms commonly employed by writers on classic 
metres need but trifling extension to apply equally well to 
English. For convenience in printing, these latter chiefly will 
be employed here, in their usual significance, as follows : — 


oe Se 
τε Ac AA 


Also, as classic iambic measures may be reduced to trochaic 
measures with anacrusis, and anapaestic to dactylic with ana- 
crusis, and are coming more and more to be so treated, a 
similar method is admissible in English, and will here be 
adopted. This will be done wholly for convenience, for the . 
superiority of the method in that regard is great: nothing is 
thereby obscured, whereas much is made clearer, and the 
comparison of various metres is greatly facilitated. It need 
scarcely be said that the character of the rhythm itself is not 
in the least affected by the choice of one mode of treatment 
rather than the other. The division is a purely imaginary 
and formal one, like the bar in music, or meridians of longi- 
tude. One would not seriously maintain that the location or 
relative distances of towns in France would be changed by 
reckoning longitude from Greenwich, instead of from Paris, 
Convenience alone should determine the choice. The method 
which places the ictus at the beginning of the measure is 
universally adopted in music, as most convenient ; and if one 
will consider what confusion and what difficulties would be 
introduced if the other treatment were followed there, he 
will appreciate the desirability of avoiding like complications 
in metric. Lines therefore will be so divided into feet that 
the ictus shall always fall on the first syllable of each foot, 
admitting anacrusis and catalexis wherever necessary. 

We will consider examples of triple rhythm? first, because 


Lo, a =u 


or ——_. 


1 Prof. J. W. White, in his translation of J. H. H. Schmidt’s “ Rhythmic and 
Metric,” has adduced (pp. 35 and 57) for the illustration of Greek metres several 
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these are most common. Indeed the vast preponderance of 
triple rhythm is in great part the cause that the very existence 
of other time in English was so long overlooked. Two famil- 
iar stanzas from Tennyson’s “Song of the Brook” exhibit in 
simple form the most frequent varieties of three-timed feet : 


“1 come from haunts of coot and hern; 
I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


“ With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow.” 

In the unforced and unpretentious reading of any person 
with a fair ear for rhythm, these lines, with the possible excep- 
tion of one or two syllables, will be rendered in the following 
time, and cannot without distortion be rendered otherwise. 


δι νι DSI MIS dls 
PIA 4 δ 4} 2 SM IINS SIT 


PILIS IMIS SION ΣΙΝ 
PILE IMSS διδ 4 [4 1 4}ν 


The first two lines of each stanza resemble the two cola 
of a Greek dicolic line, or two musical phrases making up a 
longer strain ; they constitute groups having a real unity, yet 
the minute rhetorical pause separating them does not require 
to be represented by a rest. On the other hand, all readers 
would agree in leaving vacant the first two thirds, or thesis, 
of one measure, and no more, at the end of the second line, 
and also between the stanzas in continuous reading. In 
technical terms, then, each stanza may be correctly described 
as consisting of two anacrustic-trochaic heptapodies with cae- 
sura after the thesis of the fourth foot. In any foot but the 
fourth, however, there may be substituted for the trochee 
ballad lines in which, in Greek fashion, the actual quantities of the syllables are 


reproduced in the melody. Yet even here, no obligation to follow the spoken 
syllables being felt, the syllables of succeeding lines suffer distortion. 
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either a tribrach, or what we may call an apparent iambus or 
inverted trochee, having a short thesis and long arsis. This 
poem illustrates well the frequency of inverted trochees in 
English, for in its thirteen stanzas more than one foot in four 
is of that character. If now we divide the first line in the old 
manner to avoid anacrusis, the scheme which we should be 
obliged to draw up would be 


7.2 1 STN STINET NST OI 


The inconvenience of such a method of division is evident ; 
for wherever the inverted trochee occurs, this method leaves a 
syllable partly in one foot and partly in another, and this is 
objectionable. ὶ 

Before proceeding to cite other passages, three remarks will 
be in place to guard against misunderstanding. First, if the 
metrical terms invented by the Greeks are to be applied at 
all to our mother tongue, let them by all means be used in 
their Greek sense. Evidently — and further examples will 
make the point still clearer —it is not accurate to say without 
qualification, as is often said, that more time is given to an 
accented than to an unaccented syllable. If accented is not 
equivalent to long, nor unaccented to short, what is gained 
by speaking as if they were? No end of confusion results 
from that inaccuracy; and since we have real dactyls, spon- 
dees, trochees, cyclic dactyls, tribrachs, proceleusmatics, and 
others, why dub them something else, and rob Peter to present 
Paul with what does not belong to him? Those terms are 
here used in the Greek sense. Secondly, one can scarcely 
condemn too strongly the practice of regarding the theoreti- 
cal quantities as differing widely from the actual ; of scanning 
as long those accented syllables which we always pronounce 
short, and scanning as short those unaccented syllables which 
we always pronounce long. We should record and regard 
as normal and regular that series of quantities and ictuses 
which is actually heard in good reading, — not some imagi- 
nary series of sounds “not heard before by gods or wonder- 
ing men,” unless in that same absurd method of scansion. 
Thirdly, however, this does not exclude such departures from 
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a tiresome and dead precision in the observance of time in 
reading as are allowable in music. The voice, with more 
or less of effort and of success, strives after exact proportions 
between the syllables of the foot, — proportions varying with 
the character of the metre; and these proportions alone must be 
aimed at by a scheme of notation that shall be practical. But 
this exactness, if attained, would be inartistic and unpleasing. 
So the graphic artist endeavors to draw correctly ; but a ruled 
line would be intolerable. The poet may designedly put in 
_his finest lines words by which the exact proportion of time 
will be broken up. This is not violating the rhythm, but 
rather employing it with taste and expression. Who would ask 
the great singer to keep the time better in rendering a simple 
ballad? Who, on the other hand, would change the score to 
represent the singer’s rendering? Let the writer on metric 
write the poet’s scores mathematically, and let the poet and 
reader depart from the score according to the dictates of genius 
and the requirements of expression. If the schemes here given 
be treated with the same fairness which is conceded to written 
music, if the proper accelerandos and ritardandos, holds and 
-staccatos, be supplied, the notation will be found sufficiently 
accurate. Scanning should never go farther than to remove 
those marks of expression, if even so far as that. 
Another song of Tennyson in triple time illustrates other 
frequent combinations : 
“ Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go; 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 


Blow him again to me ; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps.” 


I πεν πο 1. | 
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This metre is logaoedic, trisemes and cyclic dactyls, as well 
as tribrachs and inverted trochees, being substituted freely for 
pure trochees. The last syllable of each line is represented as a 
triseme, because nowhere followed by an anacrusis in the next 
line. In practice a slight rhetorical pause may be subtracted 
from the time of the syllable; but this need not be indicated 
in the scheme, any more than rests need be inserted wherever 
a singer takes breath. Just as in singing, also, individuals 
may differ in their rendering of some few three-syllabled feet, 
which vary so slightly from each other. The plain tribrach is 
frequent in every one’s reading. The term “cyclic dactyl” 
and the sign —, ὦ have been used to indicate a three-syllabled 
foot of which the first syllable fills more than one third, and 
the second less than one third. The common value of the 
corresponding measure in simple music is | > x ὲ F and this 
may be taken as the most frequent, and hence as the normal, 
value in reading. Other forms of the three-syllabled foot in 


triple time are —o = ld RA], and LAI S| or | KD 1. 


But we need not dwell upon these minor differences. The 
fundamental character of the movement as in triple time 
would not be destroyed if all these three-syllabled feet were 
treated as variable; but in fact the majority are sufficiently 
unmistakable, so that a slightly different expression is given 
by the preponderance of any one form over the others. It 
may be remarked again that the ictus is always understood 
as falling on the first syllable of each foot, and hence it is 
unnecessary to indicate it in the examples. 

The following lines from Keats exhibit some common forms 
of blank verse : — 


“ Deep in the shady sadness of a vale, 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon and eve’s one star, 
Sat gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
Still as the silence round about his lair. 
Forest on forest hung about his head 
Like cloud on cloud, No stir of air was there, — 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs not one light seed from the feathered grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest.” 
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In marking our familiar “ten-syllabled” line, as it appears 
in blank verse, the sonnet, the Spenserian stanza, and else- 
where, with or without rhyme, we see again the especial 
advantage of so dividing the verse as to bring the ictus at the 
beginning of each foot. For ip those frequent lines in which 
the first syllable is accented and the next two unaccented, — 
lines which were formerly said to begin with a “ trochee” 
followed by an “iambus,’ — what the voice really does is to 
compress the first three syllables into the time usually given 
to a foot of two syllables, thus changing the trochee preceded 
by anacrusis (VU | Uo) to the tribrach or cyclic dactyl (ὦ 
or —, 9) without anacrusis. This fact does not seem to have 
been pointed out before, but it will be evident to whoever will 
listen carefully to any fairly good reading of such verses. In_ 
no other way than as here represented can the real relation 
of such feet to others be so simply and truthfully indicated. 
When a like variation occurs within the line, as in 


“ But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest,” 


the preceding syllable is prolonged to a triseme. So too, at 
the end of a line, if the anacrusis at the beginning of the next 
line is wanting, and if no decided break in the sense demands 
a pause, the time of the anacrusis in reality is added to the final 
accented syllable, which thus fills out the fifth measure, For 
in continuous reading the voice really makes no stop at the 
end of the line, with the exception, of course, that an ordinary 
- rhetorical pause occurs there oftener than at any one place 
within the line; but the anacrusis and preceding catalectic 
foot constitute together a complete foot. Hence the simple 
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transfer of anacrusis to the catalectic foot makes not a particle - 
of difference in time to the ear. Thus, in the passage above, 

“stone, Still as the” is the exact metrical equivalent of “ fell, 

there did it.” We meet here also instances of the irrational 

trochee, _ >, in which, while the thesis is unequivocally long, 

a syllable naturally long, because containing a long vowel or 

diphthong followed by an obstinately incompressible combina- 

tion of consonants, or else because bearing the word-accent or 

rhetorical emphasis on a similar combination of vowels and 

consonants, is put in the arsis, where the artificial method of j 
scanning alluded to above might lead one to expect a short 
syllable. The behavior of the voice in these circumstances is 
interesting. According to the degree of resistance to compres- 
sion offered by the syllables, both are made of equal length, but 
pronounced in the time of an ordinary measure, or else one or 
both detain the voice enough to effect a noticeable retardation 
of the tempo, — a consequence peculiarly adapted to direct at- 
tention to the syllable thus held, and so to impress on the mind 
the idea thus expressed or suggested. The two effects shade 
into each other, and need not be sharply distinguished, so that 
both may fairly be noted in the scheme by the same sign. 
This effect is probably identical with that of the irrational 
trochee in Greek recitative metre. It may be that its exact 
equivalent does not appear in modern music; but it is never- 
theless a natural one, so that no composer desiring to use it 
would hesitate for its strangeness, and it is very similar to the 
effect of two quarter-notes in treble or bass to the time of 
three eighth-notes in bass or treble, —a combination extend- 
ing through the greater part of one of Mendelssohn’s Songs 
without Words, and not infrequent. After the analogy of 
triplets, we may represent the irrational trochee in musical 
characters, as Lanier has done, by two tied quarter-notes. A 
succession of such feet tends to retard the rhythm consider- 
ably, and almost change it to 3. time, producing sometimes a 
movement of great dignity, from which the voice returns, as 
soon as the words allow it, to the normal time. It should be 
noted, too, that the anacrusis and the cyclic dactyl at the be- 
ginning of a line not infrequently insist on more than their 
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mathematically just share of time, with like retardation of 
movement, 

Shakespeare, relying with entire confidence on the popular 
perception of rhythm, constructed his verse with great free- 
dom, as in these lines from Tempest : — 


“ Through all the signiories it was the first, 
And Prospero the prime duke, being so reputed 
In dignity, and for the liberal arts 
Without a parallel: those being all my study, 
The government I cast upon my brother, 
And to my state grew stranger, being transported.” 
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Here are no really superfluous syllables ; all take their place 
easily, including the “double” or “feminine” endings. No 
minute study of Shakespeare’s versification is here intended ; 
but there can be no better or fairer test of the truth of the 
views here presented than their application to the most com- 
plicated varieties of blank verse. For example, let one apply 
this method of notation to the lines discussed by David Mas- 
‘son in his essay on the versification of Milton,! and judge the 
method by the results. 

_ As a single example containing so-called anapaestic lines, 

with several instances of correption, or sixteenth-notes, before 
passing to the consideration of double time, the following from 
_ Swinburne will serve : — 


“ When the hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, 

The mother of months in meadow or plain 

Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain ; 

And the brown bright nightingale amorous 

Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 
The tongueless vigil and all the pain.” 


1 Masson’s edition of Milton’s Poetical Works, Vol. III. p. 206 ff. 
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It was said above, that a succession of several irrational 
spondees tends to retard the rhythm, and change it to double 
time. Sometimes the alteration is complete, as the rhythm of © 
music may in the course of even a brief composition change, 
for example, from § to 4 time. The final verses of Emerson’s 
“ Rhodora” contain an instance: — 

“1 never thought to ask; I never knew, 


But in my simple ignorance suppose 
The selfsame Power that brought me there brought you.” 


No one can fail to perceive a difference in movement between 
the last line and the others; and a little attention makes it 
evident that the correct scheme is the following, in # time: — 


Wi ae licdwas ΟΣ ΡΟ 


No one can read the line otherwise without making it sound 
unnatural or meaningless. The movement is so distinctly 
spondaic, that the single foot, which in other connections 
would be an ordinary trochee, is unhesitatingly and uncon- 
sciously made a “long trochee,” to preserve the time of the 
foot. This particular kind of ? rhythm might be difficult to 
continue through an entire poem ; but other varieties are not 
rare, and their naturalness is shown by the frequency of their 
employment by minor poets and poetasters. Children catch 
them as readily as they do triple rhythm. Lanier has pointed 
out the fondness of Mother Goose for metres in double time: 
any book of children’s rhymes furnishes a considerable per- 
centage of this type. The readiness with which poetasters 
employ this time is frequently illustrated in the newspapers. 
The following fragment of a bit of “spring poetry ” will serve 
as a sample :— 
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“There are merry little spirits in innumerable swarms, 
Of an essence so divine, and so wholly crystalline, 
The fancyless know nothing of their volatile forms ; 
Are faithless of their being, in their own dull seeing, 
And deem the thrill a madness which the poet’s heart warms.” 
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One or two other lines furnish slightly different combina- 
tions :— 
“ And they shout their tiny glee when the bright globes crack.” 


φυζζοσσοΖυμιεο,!ςς-- Χχ i 


“ As a girl would unfurl her every fettered curl.” 


vuloivvuleVUluUVUVUY!|_Al 


We are not now discussing poetic thought, but rhythmically 
this is perfect. The great number of proceleusmatics gives a 
hurrying rapidity of motion, which is emphasised by the sub-. 
stitution of spondees, dactyls, apparent anapaests or inverted 
dactyls (uu _), long trochees, and feet of the form ἡ. ὦ. The 
anacrusis may be monosyllabic or dissyllabic, and the lines 


_ are catalectic, smoothly dovetailed into one another. 


Another poem, well known to all, seems incapable of ra- 
tional metrical description on any theory of counting accents 
or syllables only; but when account is taken of its quantities, 
all becomes clear. The poem is Charles Lamb’s “ Old, Famil- 
iar Faces.” 

“1 have had playmates, I have had companions, 


In my days of childhood, in my joyful school days ; 
All, all are gone, the old, familiar faces.” 
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The metrical structure is not even supported by rhyme; the 
rhythm which throbbed in the poet’s brain was self-sufficient, 
and his reliance on that self-sufficiency has been justified by 
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its universal acceptance. Possibly a greater poet might have 
hesitated to put forth what was so unlike all models in vogue; 
but the form of stanza is not less beautiful for being unique. 
There are four feet or measures in the line, the last of which 
is everywhere dissyllabic,—a spondee, or what we may call, — 
after the analogy of the inverted trochee, an inverted long 
trochee, since it has the times of the long trochee, but in 
reverse order. As was said above, the rhetorical pause sub- 
tracted from the time of the last syllable need not be indicated 
in the scheme, as we are not giving minute elocutionary direc- 
tions. The second foot of each line is usually dissyllabic, and 
never has four syllables ; its forms are the spondee, long tro- 
chee, inverted long trochee, dactyl, and inverted dactyl (,U_). 
The first foot is prevailingly trisyllabic, in various combina- 
tions, and only twice contains four syllables; on the other 
hand, the third foot is prevailingly proceleusmatic, five out of 
twenty-one being trisyllabic. Here is abundant variety united 
to strict equality of line, except that possibly one line omits 
the thesis of the first foot, and in the last stanza two lines 
have an anacrusis, which in each instance fits into the last foot 
of the preceding line. Again, either pair of short syllables 
of the proceleusmatic admits in its place the two-timed tro- 
chee (-u), of the value Bh or Bi, IN The tendency toward 
this substitution is the stronger from the great preponderance 
of triple rhythm, to which the voice returns whenever a fair 
excuse is given. It should be noted also, that, as in the Greek, 
feet in ? time have a secondary ictus on the third quarter, — 
a fact which assists in influencing the voice to render either 
half of such a foot as a two-timed trochee. As with tribrachs 
and cyclic dactyls, so with these proceleusmatics, the real 
character of the rhythm is not affected by a considerable 
number of such substitutions ; and yet the doubtful cases are 
not, after all, very numerous. To complete our view of the 
metre of this poem, a few detached lines, with their schemes, 
are subjoined. 


“ Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cronies.” 


vu~—luuveluvuvuvuluLill 
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“ Like an ingrate I left my friend abruptly.” 
ριξε ἢ 
“ Seeking to find the old, familiar faces.” 


ve—vlevlwvuvluLil 


Or, if Lamb gave to “ingrate” its Latin accent, the line 
* Like an ingrate,” etc., would be more regular, thus :— 


Uv tiwivuvvulucL. il 


Lanier has called attention to the readiness with which 3 
measures can be applied to comic purposes, and has given 
examples illustrative of this quality ; but no such effect is 
perceptible here. Nor is there any suggestion of such an 
effect in Robert Browning’s Cavalier’s Song, “ Give a Rouse,” 
whose metre breathes a rollicking defiance suited to the 


words. 
“ King Charles, and who’ll do him right now? 


King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now? 
Give a rouse: here’s in hell’s despite now, 
King Charles!” 
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*“ Who gave me the goods that went since ὃ 
Who raised me the house that sank once? 
Who helped me to gold I spent since? 
Who found me in wine you drank once? 
King Charles,” etc. 


ey Err Sa ee 
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“To whom used my boy George quaff else, 
By the old fool’s side that begot him ? 
For whom did he cheer and laugh else, 
While Noll’s damned troopers shot him? 
King Charles,” etc. 
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Except in the third line of the chorus there can scarcely be - 
a question about a single syllable; the time is unequivocal 
and an essential part of the rhythm. It will be instructive 
to compare the metre of the following fragment of Tyrtaeus: 


“Ayer’, ὦ Σπάρτας εὐάνδρου ὥ ΟΣ ΟΝ 
κοῦροι πατέρων πολιατᾶν, ah οὐ οὖ Uo ὟΝ 
λαιᾷ μὲν ἴτυν προβάλεσθε, ~lawy τ 
δόρυ δ᾽ εὐτόλμως πάλλοντες ΡΟ ΣΎ ΣΝ 
μὴ φείδεσθαι τᾶς (was: Sd os ah ee 
οὐ γὰρ πάτριον τᾷ Σπάρτᾳ. γον ΕΝ 


The substitutions are more various in the Cavalier’s Song, 
but the movement and effect of the metre are the same in both; 
the line is of the same length, with the same pause at the end, 
and the same variation in the number of syllables of the ana- 
crusis; in both the same martial music rings out. 

The line of the chorus alluded to above, 


“Give a rouse; here’s in hell’s despite now,” 


seems entirely capable of the two readings given. Personally 
I prefer the former, but the judgment of an elocutionist, or of 
Browning himself, might differ. 

Macaulay’s “ Naseby” is another piece of martial verse in 
3 time, though now and then the metre limps a little. The 
first stanza will be sufficient. 


“Ὁ, wherefore come ye forth in triumph from the north, 
With your hands and your feet and your raiment all red? 
And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous shout? , 
And whence be the grapes of the winepress that ye tread?” 


—lyvuvluy luvuvI_F il 
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The entire tempo is slower, in conformity with the senti- 
ment of the poem, although the feet are to a considerable 
extent proceleusmatic. In two consecutive lines, 


“ The general rode along to form us for the fight, 
When a murmuring sound broke out and swelled into a shout.” 
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the first complete foot assumes the character of δὶ time. That 
is to say, it consists of a triplet, which we may call a two- 
timed tribrach, followed by a two-timed trochee. 

There is no need to quote further examples. Enough has 
been given to show that our verse is as distinctly quantitative, 
in the sense above explained, as that of the classic languages, 
and that, although 3 time is far more common, nevertheless 
we have abundant instances of 3. time with all the kinds of 
feet occurring in the corresponding Greek metres. There is 
good reason for believing that, if English rhythm were uni- 
versally conceived of as genuinely quantitative, poets would 
find on native soil a better field for metrical experiment than 
that which a school of English poets have been working, in 
the endeavor to revive as exotics certain artificial schemes of 
rhyme once current in the Romance tongues. 


Coming now to the consideration of the laws which regulate 
_ the quantity of English syllables, we see at once that the laws 
_ of quantity in Greek or Latin are no guide. This fact it is, 
_ more than anything else, which has thrown students of Eng- 
lish metre off the track. That laws exist, however, and are 
intuitively recognized and obeyed, is clear from the fact that 
fairly good readers do not differ materially in their rendering 
_ of the same passage. The poet relies with confidence on the 
universal perception of his rhythmical plan, without the aid 
_ of any other notation than is found in the words. Complex- 
ity of law is not absence of law in phonetics, any more than 
in physics. Complete formulas, perhaps, cannot at present be 
stated ; but certain tendencies can be indicated, and partial 
formulas laid down to be tested and corrected later. 

And, first, it must not be forgotten that the terms long and 

7 
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short are merely relative. The natural speech of one person 
may be twice as rapid as that of another, so that the shorts 
of the latter, in point of absolute duration, may be no shorter 
than the longs of the former; indeed, an equal or greater 
difference often appears in the speech of one individual at 
different moments. A recollection of this well-understood 
truth lessens the apparent strangeness of the elasticity of our 
quantities. The characteristic quality, the entire tone-color, 
of a syllable may be retained whether its duration be one 
second or one sixteenth of a second; and the limits of cus- 
tomary variation are probably wider in English than in Latin 
or Greek. Again, as to duration, it is necessary to distin- 
guish between vowels and consonants in a given syllable; for 
often it is wholly in the latter that the capacity for prolonga- 
tion resides. This has been noticed by Sweet,' who was led 
by his study of Danish pronunciation to observe and state 
some of the laws governing the variations of quantity in 
English consonants. And, finally, an important element to 
be considered is position in the foot, or the relation of the 
given syllable to thesis and arsis. Nearly if not quite every 
vowel and diphthong in our language, as spoken to-day, 
occurs in both quantities.2 That diphthongs as well as vowels 
are frequently short, may be seen by any one who will read a 
page of English poetry ; the number of words, however, con- 
taining doubtful vowels or diphthongs, that is, vowels or diph- 
thongs which are, in the same word-form, now long and now 
short, is not so great as might seem at first sight; for the 
variability of syllables resides largely, as was just said, in the 
consonants. Let us look more closely at these latter. 

It is evident that the five liquids (/, 7, m, 71, mg) are as capa- 
ble of prolongation as vowels, and may easily become vocalic, 
or syllable-making. Indeed, the vowels ὦ and x are well rec- 
ognized in English, while vocalic y and m are widely current 
in careless pronunciation. But while remaining distinctly on 
the consonantal side of the line, the liquids are variable. For 
example, Mr. Sweet, in the paper above quoted (On Danish 


1 On Danish Pronunciation, Trans. Phil. Society, 1873-74, p. 110. 
2 Cf. Sweet, Proceedings of Phil. Society, March 19, 1880. 
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Pronunciation), has shown that “they are [in detached words] 
long before voice, short before breath consonants,” comparing 
butld and dbuzlt. Scarcely less variable are the sonant frica- 
tives and sibilants (v, zz in the, 2, zh), close beside which stand 
the corresponding surds (f, z, s,sk). In pronouncing a mute, 
also, the contact which prevents escape of breath endures for 
an appreciable time, during which the breath behind the bar- 
rier is gathering (in the sonants), or simply held (in the surds), 
for the more or less explosive exit. This period of contact is 
longer when the mute is succeeded by a rhetorical pause, or 
by certain consonants, than when succeeded immediately by 
a vowel in the same word, or an unaccented syllable of a fol- 
lowing word. The prolongation of a final surd mute is least 
easily detected in its real character, but is none the less real. Ὁ 
_ What we call the doubling of such a consonant —as in cat- 
tail, sack-cloth, hop-pole—is the same thing exactly. 

When now we come to combinations of consonants, accus- 
tomed as we are to Latin and Greek rules, it is not the length 
of such combinations, but their shortness, their failure to make 
position, which needs explanation. Does not that explanation 
lie partly in our greater familiarity with combinations which 
to the Greek or Italian would have seemed wellnigh impos- 
sible to utter? In one hundred trimeter lines, about twelve 
hundred syllables, taken in sets of from ten to twenty lines 
from the Prometheus of Aeschylus, there are twenty-eight 
syllables in which a vowel is followed, in the same or the next 
word, by three consonants, and none, as it happens, in which 
a vowel is followed by more consonants than three. In the 
same number of syllables (one hundred and twenty lines) 
taken in the same manner from various poems of Keats, — 
not an unmelodious writer,—there are one hundred and 
sixty-eight in which a vowel is followed by three consonant 
sounds, twenty-seven in which a vowel is followed by four 
consonant sounds, and one vowel followed by five consonants. 
Combinations of three or more consonants, then, are about 
seven times as frequent in English as in Greek; while sets 
‘of four consonants, rare in Greek, and sets of five, probably 
unknown in Greek, are so common as to cause no difficulty to 
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our organs of speech. Such combinations have been rendered — 
easy by incessant practice from babyhood, just as scores, per- — 
haps thousands, of modern pianists glide easily over passages — 
which no one in the world two centuries ago could possibly 
have played. 

One other principle is of great importance. The tendency 
toward rhythm in speech is so strong that the voice will 
rhythmize just as completely as possible the material supplied 
to it. And the lowest unit of rhythm practically recognized 
by the voice is not the single vowel or consonant, as is usually 
assumed, but the syllable, the next unit being the foot, as 
before defined. If possible, without too great sacrifice of 
other qualities demanded by the mind, the voice will gratify 
the ear by so hurrying over or delaying upon the individual 
sounds as first to make the feet equal, and, secondly, to make 
the constituent syllables bear similar relations to each other 
in the separate feet. In children the mind does not demand 
much regard to sense, while the ear is delighted with a rather 
monotonous rhythm ; hence it is that children recite simple 
verses with a certain kind of rhythmical perfection which, in 
them, is charming. Mental growth modifies without destroy-— 
ing this universal tendency. The foot and syllable remain 
the lowest units. Accordingly, a syllable containing six con- 
sonants, like strengths, to which, indeed, we generally give 
seven consonants by inserting a & sound after zg, — may, in 
connected discourse, take no more time than one containing 
a vowel of equal length, and four, three, or two of the same 
consonants, as string, sinks, ring. 

All statements of quantitative laws in English must take 
account of locality in the foot, and relations to other parts 
of the foot; and also, as involved in this, whether the measure 
is in or % time. The thesis, being fixed by the position 
of the principal word-accents, may be assumed as known, 
Taking into consideration these elements, tentative and par 
tial statements of laws may be put in the following form. 

A. In triple time. 

1. The thesis becomes a triseme if the next syllable bear. 
the ictus. No syllable can be placed in this position which i 


ἃ »-- 
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incapable of such prolongation. Sweet, in saying that “short 
accented monosyllables [or accented final syllables] do not 
exist in English,” leaves out of view the difference between 
detached words and connected speech ; the law holds only for 
certain connections. 

2. If the arsis is monosyllabic, a short vowel in thesis fol- 
lowed by a single consonant is not lengthened by the ictus; 
the arsis is prolonged instead, giving the frequent inverted 
_trochee (v—). Many vowels and diphthongs usually consid- 
ered long are really short in thesis followed by monosyllabic 
arsis. Thus :— 

“Come from the dyimg moon, and blow.” 
“A bower quiet for us and a sleep.” 


_ There seems to be a strong tendency in our present pro- 
nunciation— stronger in some speakers than in others — 
towards shortening syllables in thesis, unless prevented by 
somewhat difficult consonants. Unemphatic ¢e in thesis is 
always short, as in Matthew Arnold’s fine line, — 


“ From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit sea’s ungquiet way.” 


3. Otherwise, with monosyllabic arsis, either vocalic or 
consonantal element of thesis, or both together, permit or 
require the thesis to be long. 

4. On the other hand, with arsis dissyllabic, the strong 
tendency is to make the thesis short, filling the measure thus 
with three equal notes. But rhetorical emphasis, or a long 
set of consonants, or a diphthong followed by consonants not 
easily compressible, lengthens a syllable which would be long 
before a monosyllabic arsis, so as to produce a cyclic dactyl 
or a dactyl of the form —o. 

_ 5. A monosyllabic arsis preceded by a short thesis always 
becomes long, often by prolongation of a syllable of such a 
character that in thesis it could not be long. 

_ 6. A monosyllabic arsis after a long thesis is short if pos- 
sible, otherwise irrational. The same is true of a monosyl- 
labic anacrusis. Rhetorical emphasis or a word-accent in 
arsis tends to lengthen it. 
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7. In a dissyllabic arsis both syllables are short, if possible ; 
the lengthening of either by word-accent, or emphasis, or con- — 
sonantal difficulties, is resisted, and felt as a ritardando. 

B. When these statements are applied~to % time they 
require modification by the observance of two principles. 
First, the rhythmizing instinct, striving to maintain double 
time, here favors equality of adjacent syllables, in certain situ- 
ations, as strongly as in triple time it favors their inequality. — 
Again, the influence of the secondary ictus, usually occurring — 
on the third quarter of the foot, is similar to that of the 
primary ictus, though weaker. Accordingly, — 

1. The thesis extends to a half-note, or tetraseme, if the — 
next syllable bears a primary accent ; it becomes an ordinary 
long if the next syllable bears the secondary ictus. The tetra- 
seme is far less frequent in 3 rhythm than the triseme in #. 

2. The secondary ictus lengthens a syllable if the next 
syllable has the primary ictus. Whether a given ictus is 
primary or secondary must frequently be determined by the 
degree of emphasis upon it, sometimes by the length of the 
line. 

3. A primary or secondary thesis —if we may thus extend 
the meaning of that term —is made short, if possible, when 
followed by a primary or secondary arsis. 

4. A monosyllabic primary thesis becomes a triseme if the 
next syllable has the primary ictus. 

5. Of two successive syllables without ictus, the former is 
long and the latter short. This gives the form U—v with 
no secondary ictus. 

6. Owing, however, to the greater frequency of triple 
rhythm, the two-timed trochee or tribrach is read, as was said 
before, whenever a fairly good excuse is given. 


A number of questions which arise in connection with 
the subject have not been touched upon, or have been only 
touched upon, The precise determination of the dividing line 
between syllables of the same word; the relation between 
metrical ictus, word-accent, and rhetorical emphasis; the 
relation between the rhythm of prose and that of verse ;— 
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these and. other topics would demand more attention if our 
limits permitted. The employment of the rest or pause 
within the line has not been dwelt upon, because only when 
the rest takes the place of an ictus does it become promi- 
nent. Doubtless, in a number of the lines noted above many 
readers would insert pauses where the schemes here given as- 
sume prolongation of the syllable. The difference is trifling, 
and often is only apparent. Frequently a final consonant is 
prolonged unconsciously to the speaker himself, and this long 
consonant fills out the time. But when real, this pause in 
the arsis is not usually measured by the ear; only in rare 
instances does it play any important part in the construction 
of the rhythm. The vacant thesis, of course, is a different 
_ thing, but is not common, and has therefore been left out of 
view, since only an outline has been attempted. In general, 
also, it should be observed that individual differences in ways 
of reading a considerable number of words or lines do not in 
the least affect the correctness of the principles and views 
here set forth. That there is a substantial agreement among 
_ all readers, and that such schemes as are here given repre- 
sent that agreement with substantial accuracy, is beyond 
question. True, if one has no ear for musical rhythm and 
no knowledge of music, and at the same time has never been 
trained to read even the classic hexameter quantitatively, he 
_ may be unable to detect and describe the rhythm of his own 
_ or another’s reading. And yet, even in such a person’s read- 
ing, every listener whose consciousness of rhythm has been 

developed, musically or otherwise, detects at once the same 
_ inevitable, however unconscious, observance of time. 
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VI. — Equestrianism in the Doloneita. 


By B. PERRIN, 
PROFESSOR IN ADELBERT COLLEGE OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


Victor Heun (Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere,® p. 20 ff.) 
traces the horse to an original home in the great plateau of 
Central Asia. Thence have come the great equestrian ma- 
rauders of the Scythian stock, — Mongols, Huns, and Turks, 
—races of historic centaurs. But this blending of rider and 
horse into one creature was the peculiar achievement of those 
tribes which remained longest in the region where the wild 
horse was native. The earlier Indo-Europeans who moved 
᾿ westward from some part of this same vast region were not 
equestrian. They knew the horse as the “swift one,’ but 
probably still wild. From their successors and kinsfolk on 
the great Iranian table-lands they afterwards received the 
tamed horse and the art of riding ; and even before this some 
of them had borrowed, directly or indirectly, from the civiliza- 
tion of the Euphrates valley the highly developed and artificial 
use of the war-horse and chariot. 

In the Homeric poems, at any rate, as is well known, the 
horse is a war animal, and driven to the war chariot even by 
the Greeks in a manner purely Oriental (cf. Eyssenhardt, 
Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher, CIX. p. 599 f.). There is no fight- 
ing on horseback. Ordinary riding is not even mentioned, 
either in peace or war. In O 679 ff., Aias, leaping from ship 
to ship, is compared to a professional performer on horse- 
back, —dvyp ἵπποισι κελητίζειν εὖ εἰδώς, ---- whose feat con- 
sisted in leaping from back to back of four horses harnessed 


_ abreast, and running at full speed. In ε 370 ff, when his © 


raft goes to pieces, Odysseus bestrides a piece of the wreck as 
if riding a race-horse,— κέληθ᾽ ὡς ἵππον ἐλαύνων, ---- ἀηαἃ pre- 


pares himself for along swim. Here too professional riding — 


at the games is clearly meant; and both similes, as Nitzsch 
held, involve features of the poet’s own period, rather than 


q 
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those which had been transmitted to him by oral tradition 
from the heroic period. So Schol. A (Aristarchos) on the first 
passage: κέλητα αὐτὸς μὲν olde, χρωμένους δὲ τοὺς ἥρωας οὐ 
συνίστησιν. Eustathios, on the same passage, argues against 
the charge of anachronism: od γάρ φησιν ὁ ποιητὴς ὡς ἐπὶ 
τῶν ᾿Αχαιῶν ἣν τὸ πρᾶγμα, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς εἰδὼς τοῦτο ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ 
γινόμενον ἐντεῦθεν ποιεῖται τὴν παραβολὴν ὡς πρὸς εἰδότας 
λαλῶν. οὕτω δὲ καὶ ἐν ᾿Οδυσσείᾳ μέμνηται κέλητος. The 
5080]. on the second passage refers to the only other place in 
Homer where riding is mentioned, and the only one where a 
hero rides: οἶδε μὲν ὁ ποιητὴς τὸν κέλητα, οὐκ εἰσάγει δὲ τοὺς 
ἥρωας αὐτῷ χρωμένους, εἰ μὴ ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἐν τῇ Δολωνείᾳ τὸν 
Διομήδην. 

That Diomedes at least, if not Odysseus also, rode the 
horses of Rhesos back to the Greek camp, has been the 
almost unanimous view of commentators on the Doloneia. 
But the last edition of Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, s. wv. 
ἵππος, to the citation of Καὶ 513 and 529, as instances of the 
plural ἵπποι meaning chariot, adds this parenthesis: “for 
a careful reading of the whole passage shows that Diomed 
and Ulysses were driving the chariot of Rhesus, not riding 
his horses.’ As a “careful reading of the whole passage” 
does not show this to me, and as the manner in which the 
Greek heroes brought their prize back to camp is quite differ- 
ently described even by those who do not include the chariot 
in the robbery, I wish to review the episode to see what inter- 
pretations the probabilities favor. That it remains, in part 
at least, a question of probabilities, is due to the fact that the 
Doloneia abounds in abrupt transitions and incomplete de- 
scriptions, at great variance with the usual epic minuteness 
(cf. Diintzer, Philol., XII. p. 537). 

Diomedes and Odysseus set out toward the Trojan camp 
just before dawn (v. 251), in the third part of the night (253), 
lightly armed. Meanwhile Dolon, a Trojan, starts off to spy 
out the Greek camp, after asking Hector to promise him 
£522 f;): 


ἢ μὲν τοὺς ἵππους τε καὶ ἅρματα ποικίλα χαλκῷ 
δωσέμεν, ot φορέουσιν ἀμύμονα Πηλεΐωνα. 
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Hector takes formal oath (330 f.) : 

μὴ μὲν τοῖς ἵπποισιν ἀνὴρ ἐποχήσεται ἄλλος 

Τρώων, ἀλλά σέ φημι διαμπερὲς ἀγλαϊεῖσθαι.. 
But Dolon is captured by Diomedes and Odysseus, to whom 
he claims that Hector had prevailed upon him to go out as a 


spy (392 f.): 


ὅς μοι Πηλεΐωνος ἀγαυοῦ μώνυχας ἵππους 
δωσέμεναι κατένευσε καὶ ἅρματα ποικίλα χαλκῷ. 


Odysseus smiles, and says (401 ff.) : 


ἢ ῥά νύ τοι μεγάλων δώρων ἐπεμαίετο θυμός, 
ἵππων Αἰακίδαο δαΐφρονος" οἱ δ᾽ ἀλεγεινοὶ 

ἀνδράσι γε θνητοῖσι δαμήμεναι ἠδ᾽ ὀχέεσθαι, 
ἄλλῳ γ᾽ ἢ ᾿Αχιλῆι, τὸν ἀθανάτη τέκε μήτηρ. 


Odysseus then asks where Hector is (406 f.): 


ποῦ νῦν δεῦρο κιὼν λίπες “Ἕκτορα, ποιμένα λαῶν; 
ποῦ δέ οἱ ἔντεα κεῖται ἀρήια, ποῦ δέ οἱ ἵπποι; © 


The frightened Dolon gives the fullest information about 
the Trojan camp, and directs the Greek heroes against the 
Thracians, who are just arrived, and are nearest the Greek 
camp: 
Θρήικες οἵδ᾽ ἀπάνευθε νεήλυδες, ἔσχατοι. ἄλλων + 
(435) ἐν δέ op Ῥῆσος βασιλεύς, παῖς ᾿Ηιονῆος. 
τοῦ δὴ καλλίστους ἵππους ἴδον ἠδὲ μεγίστους " 
λευκότεροι χιόνος, θείειν δ᾽ ἀνέμοισιν ὁμοῖοι. 
ἅρμα δέ οἱ χρυσῷ τε καὶ ἀργύρῳ εὖ ἤσκηται" | 
τεύχεα δὲ χρύσεια πελώρια, θαῦμα ἰδέσθαι, 
(440) ἤλυθ᾽ ἔχων : τὰ μὲν οὔ τι καταθνητοῖσι ἔοικεν 
ἄνδρεσσιν φορέειν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσιν. 


After giving this treacherous information, Dolon is slain by 
Diomedes, and his equipments vowed to Athene by Odysseus. 
To the vow is added the prayer (464) : 


πέμψον ἐπὶ Θρῃκῶν ἀνδρῶν ἵππους τε καὶ εὐνάς. 


After hiding the trophies taken from the Trojan, the two 
Greeks proceed to the bivouac of the Thracians : 


οἱ δ᾽ εὗδον καμάτῳ ἀδηκότες, ἔντεα δέ σφιν 
καλὰ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖσι χθονὶ κέκλιτο, εὖ κατὰ κόσμον, 
τριστοιχί" παρὰ δέ opw ἑκάστῳ δίζυγες ἵπποι. 
Ῥῆσος δ᾽ ἐν μέσῳ εὗδε, παρ᾽ αὐτῷ δ᾽ ὠκέες ἵπποι 
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(475) ἐξ ἐπιδιφριάδος πυμάτης ἱμᾶσι δέδεντο. 
τὸν δ᾽ ᾿Οδυσεὺς προπάροιθεν ἰδὼν Διομήδεϊ δεῖξεν - 
οὗτός τοι, Διόμηδες, ἀνήρ, οὗτοι δέ τοι ἵπποι, 
ods νῶιν πίφαυσκε Δόλων, ὃν ἐπέφνομεν ἡμεῖς. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἄγε δή, πρόφερε κρατερὸν μένος " οὐδέ τί σε χρὴ 
(480) ἑἐστάμεναι μέλεον σὺν τεύχεσιν, ἀλλὰ AU’ ἵππους" 
ἠὲ σύ γ᾽ ἄνδρας ἔναιρε, μελήσουσιν δ᾽ ἐμοὶ ἵπποι. 


Diomedes begins to slay the prostrate Thracians, and as fast 
as he kills a man, Odysseus seizes the body by the foot and 
drags it away, 


τὰ φρονέων κατὰ θυμόν, ὅπως καλλίτριχες ἵπποι 
ῥεῖα διέλθοιεν, μηδὲ τρομεοίατο θυμῷ 
νεκροῖς duBalvovres: ἀήθεσσον γὰρ ἔτ᾽ αὐτῶν. (491 ff.) 


Twelve Thracians are slain and dragged away, and Diomedes 
then kills the king himself : 


τόφρα 5 ἂρ ὁ τλήμων ᾿Οδυσεὺς λύε μώνυχας ἵππους, 
σὺν δ᾽ ἤειρεν ἱμᾶσι, καὶ ἐξήλαυνεν ὁμίλου 
(5οο) τόξῳ ἐπιπλήσσων, ἐπεὶ οὐ μάστιγα φαεινὴν 
ποικίλου ἐκ δίφροιο νοήσατο χερσὶν ἑλέσθαι. 
ῥοίζησεν δ᾽ ἄρα πιφαύσκων Διομήδεϊ δίῳ. 
αὐτὰρ ὁ μερμήριζε μένων ὅ τι κύντατον ἔρδοι, 
ἢ & ye δίφρον ἑλών, ὅθι ποίκιλα τεύχε᾽ ἔκειτο, 
(505) ῥυμοῦ ἐξερύοι ἢ ἐκφέροι ὑψόσ᾽ ἀείρας, 
ἢ ἔτι τῶν πλεόνων Θρῃκῶν ἀπὸ θυμὸν ἕλοιτο. 
elos 6 ταῦθ᾽ ὥρμαινε κατὰ φρένα, τόφρα δ᾽ ᾿Αθήνη 
ἐγγύθεν ἱσταμένη προσέφη Διομήδεα δῖον" 
νόστου δὴ μνῆσαι, μεγαθύμου Tvddos υἱέ, 
(510) νῆας ἔπι γλαφυράς, μὴ καὶ πεφοβημένος ἔλθῃς, 
μή πού τις καὶ Tpdas ἐγείρῃσιν θεὸς ἄλλος. 
ὡς φάθ᾽, ὁ δὲ ξυνέηκε θεᾶς ὅπα φωνησάσης, 
καρπαλίμως δ᾽ ἵππων ἐπεβήσετο" κόψε δ᾽ ᾽Οδυσσεὺς 
τόξῳ, τοὶ δ᾽ ἐπέτοντο θοὰς ἐπὶ νῆας ᾿Αχαιῶν. 


Apollo rouses the Thracians. A kinsman of Rhesos, on 
springing up from sleep, noticed first of all χῶρον ἐρῆμον 
ὅθ᾽ ἕστασαν ὠκέες ἵπποι, and then the dead forms of his 
comrades (5109 ff.). 


Diomedes and Odysseus come back to the spot where they 
had slain Dolon. 


ἔνθ᾽ ᾿Οδυσεὺς μὲν ἔρυξε διέφιλος ὠκέας ἵππους, 

Τυδεΐδης δὲ χαμᾶζε θορὼν ἔναρα βροτόεντα 

ἐν χείρεσσ᾽ ᾿Οδυσῆι τίθει, ἐπεβήσετο δ᾽ ἵππων. 
(5390) μάστιξεν δ᾽ ἵππους, τὼ δ᾽ οὐκ ἀέκοντε πετέσθην 

νῆας ἔπι γλαφυράς τῇ γὰρ φίλον ἔπλετο θυμῷ, 
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Nestor, in the expectant group of chiefs before the moat of 
the Greek camp, hears the sound of horses’ feet, and prays 
that Diomedes and Odysseus may be coming safely back. 

οὔ πω πᾶν εἴρητο ἔπος, ὅτ᾽ ap ἤλυθον αὐτοί. 


καὶ ῥ᾽ οἱ μὲν κατέβησαν ἐπὶ χθόνα, τοὶ δὲ χαρέντες 
δεξιῇ ἠσπάζοντο ἔπεσσί τε μειλιχίοισιν. (540 ff.) 


Nestor’s first question is, not what news they had brought 
from the Trojan camp, but (545 ff.): 
ὅππως τούσδ᾽ ἵππους λάβετον : καταδύντες ὅμιλον 


Τρώων; ἢ τίς σῴφωε πόρεν θεὸς ἀντιβολήσας ; 
αἰνῷς ἀκτίνεσσιν ἐοίκοτες ἠελίοιο. 


He had always fought with the Trojans, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὔ πω τοίους ἵππους ἴδον οὐδὲ νόησα. (550 ff.) 


Surely some god must have given them. Odysseus replies 


(556 ff.) : 
peta θεός γ᾽ ἐθέλων καὶ ἀμείνονας, ἠέ περ οἵδε, 
ἵππους δωρήσαιτ᾽, ἐπεὶ ἢ πολὺ φέρτεροί εἰσιν. 
ἵπποι δ᾽ οἵδε, yepale, νεήλυδες, οὕς ἐρεείνεις, 
Θρηίκιοι. 
Their master had been slain by Diomedes, with twelve of his 
companions, besides a spy of the Trojans. 
ὡς εἰπὼν τάφροιο διήλασε μώνυχας ἵππους 
(565) καγχαλόων - ἅμα δ᾽ ἄλλοι ἴσαν χαίροντες ᾿Αχαιοί, 
οἱ δ᾽ ὅτε Τυδεΐδεω κλισίην ἐύτυκτον ἵκοντο, 
ἵππους μὲν κατέδησαν ἐυτμήτοισιν ἱμᾶσιν 
φάτνῃ ἐφ᾽ ἱππείῃ, ὅθι περ Διομήδεος ἵπποι 
ἕστασαν ὠκύποδες μελιηδέα πυρὸν ἔδοντες, 
(570) νηὶ δ᾽ ἐνὶ πρυμνῇ ἔναρα βροτόεντα Δόλωνος 
θῆκ᾽ ᾿Οδυσεύς, ὄφρ᾽ ἱρὸν ἑτοιμασσαίατ᾽ ᾿Αθήνῃ. 

These are all the passages which can in any way bear on the 
question under discussion. The facts in Dolon’s story about 
the Thracians (434 ff.), which the poet evidently means to 
have alluring, are that they were newly arrived, and so 
strangers to the battle-field, that they were nearest the 
Greeks, and that their king had wonderful horses, a wonder- 
ful chariot, and armor more fit for gods than men. Of the 
armor no further mention is made, except that it lay on the 
chariot (504). That it would have been considered a great 
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prize may be inferred from the questions put to Dolon when 
the Greek spies still thought of seizing Hector (406 f.; cf. 206, 
and [Eur.] Rhes. 574 ff.). To the chariot certain reference is 
made in three places, verses 475, 501, and 504 f. In the first, 
the horses are described as haltered ἐξ ἐπιδιφριάδος πυμάτης. 
The ἅπαξ λεγόμενον of this phrase is explained by Schol. A 
as τῆς κατὰ κόσμον ἄκρας ἄντυγος ἢ τοῦ ἐν τάξει ἐξωτάτου 
ξύλου, ἐφ᾽ οὗ πρῶτοι ἀναβαίνουσιν οἱ μέλλοντες μάχεσθαι. 
Schol. BL gives the second alternative only: ἐπιδιφριὰς μέρος 
τοῦ δίφρου καθ᾽ ὃ ἐπιβαίνειν εἰώθασιν. These explanations 
clearly apply to the substantive as modified by the partitive 
adjective πυμάτης, and we may safely take refuge from the 
varying views of lexicons and commentators in the opinion of 
Helbig (Das Homerische Epos, etc., p. 90), that ἐπιδιφριάς 
denoted the whole balustrade or fence of the chariot box, of 
which the ἄντυξ was the upper rail. The-horses, then, had 
been unyoked from the pole, and hitched to the rear of 
the chariot, where the ἄντυξ was inserted in the floor of the 
chariot box.! 

In 501 Odysseus is said to have forgotten to take the goad 
from the chariot when he untied the horses, and in 504 f. 
Diomedes thinks of stealing the chariot by dragging or carry- 
ing it away. In this last passage only does it appear that 
Dolon’s description of the splendor of the chariot and arms of 
Rhesos (438 ff.) had inflamed the cupidity of the Greeks at 
all. Their ambition was centred on the horses as the chief 
prize, unless the indefinite ἵππους of 464 can be said to in- 
clude the ἅρμα. There is no exultation at the Greek camp 
over either chariot or armor (567 ff.). If they were taken 
too, they are completely ignored by the poet in the triumph 
at the capture of the snow-white wind-swift horses. 

_ The only phrase of the poet which in any way leads us to 
think of the chariot as taken too, is the ἵππων ἐπεβήσετο of 
513 and 529. Elsewhere in Homer this phrase is used of 
mounting to the chariot behind the horses. The plural sub- 
1 Cf. [Eur.] Rhes. 567 f.: 


Al. οὔκ, ἀλλὰ δεσμὰ πωλικῶν ἐξ ἀντύγων 
κλάζει σιδήρου. 
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stantive for one part of the team (or “rig,” as they say west 
of the Hudson) had come to include by metonymy the whole, 
and at last to designate the other part. The original and 
both derived uses can be instanced in the~=above citations 
from the Doloneia, though the original use is far more fre- 
quent. It was no less a scholar than Welcker who first dis- 
puted (Ep. Cyc., II. p. 217) the inference of Wolf and others 
that the Doloneia afforded the solitary instance of actual non- 
professional riding in Homer. His note on the subject is as 
follows: “ Diomedes, da ihm Athene wiederrieth mehrere zu 
toden, that denn natiirlich das Andere woran er gedacht hatte 
(503 ff.), er zog den Wagen heraus und spannte die Rosse 
daran ; sonst musste er ja auch neben den fliegenden Rossen 
hergelaufen sein (527). Nein, erst fuhr Odysseus und Dio- 
medes hielt die Beute, dann wechselten sie die Rolle. So ist 
ἵππων ἐπεβήσετο vom Wagen zu verstehen wie immer,” etc. 
The Anhang to the Ameis-Henze Iliad (K 513) mentions 
only two scholars who have adopted this view of Welcker, — 
Sickel, in an essay inaccessible to me, and Déderlein, in his 
note on 513. Aside from these, the Scholiasts, Eustathios, 
and all the commentators whom I have been able to consult, 
interpret the passage as Wolf did (Proleg., p. 80). Assum- 
ing, in ignorance of other literature in English on the subject, 
that Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon reverts in its last edition to 
the view of Welcker, it will be worth while to reproduce 
here the convincing arguments of H. Diintzer (Philol., XII. 
Ρ. 54f.) against that view, and to add to them one or two 
fresh arguments suggested by this review of the whole 
episode. 

In the first place, Welcker was evidently led to dispute the 
current view by the fact that ἵππων ἐπεβήσετο everywhere 
else in Homer described mounting the war chariot. But the 
force of this consideration is greatly weakened by the fact 
that, since this is the only place in Homer where mounting 
on horseback is described at all, we cannot tell what other 
expression for it than the one here used stood at the poet’s 
command. The words in themselves are certainly capable of 
the meaning “ mounted the horses,’ by a mere recession from 
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a bold metonymical use of the substantive to the original 
meaning. Eyssenhardt (/.¢., p. 598) argues, from this very 
use of the stock phrase for mounting the chariot, that the 
art of riding was unknown even to the author of the later 
Doloneia, as well as in the heroic times which he portrays. 
(So Monro, in his excellent note on K 513.) What Eyssen- 
hardt most objects to is the plural substantive ἵππων: “ Denn 
es-ist unmdglich dass ein Dichter, der die Kunst des Reitens 
aus eigener Anschauung kannte, einen Reiter statt auf sein 
Pferd und von seinem Pferde, vielmehr auf zwei und von 
zweien, sein eigenes und das seines Gefahrten, steigen, oder 
gar den einen Reiter beide Pferde schlagen lasst.” But this 
surely allows too little elasticity to a word already boldly 
diverted from its original meaning, and forgets also that the 
horses are described as fastened together into a pair or 
“team,” just as if a chariot were behind them (499). To 
describe a man’s mounting one of the horses thus fastened 
together, the New-Englander can certainly say “ he mounted 
the team,’ even though the word “team” often includes 
vehicle. So much for the phrase ἵππων ἐπεβήσετο. The 
original meaning of ἵππων, and the fact that the serio-comic 
return of the Greek heroes to camp involves the poet in a 
_ description of that for which there was no well-established 
_ phraseology, amply justifies the somewhat forcible appropria- 
tion of a stock phrase current in another sense than the exact 
one here needed. 

Again, Welcker’s interpretation of the dilemma of Diomedes 
and its solution by Athene is certainly wrong. After a path- 
way up to the sleeping king and his chariot and horses has 
been made by the heroes, Diomedes slays the king, while 
Odysseus unfastens the horses from the chariot box, ties 
them together with their fastenings, and begins to drive them 
out through the bloody lane. Then he signals Diomedes to 
follow (cf. Schol. BL at 502: οὐ γὰρ συμπαρεῖναι αὐτῷ 
ἐδύνατο, ἐλάσας πόρρω τοὺς ἵππους). To the cool shrewd- 
ness of Odysseus is well assigned the decision that daring 
had gone its full length, and would become folly if persisted 
in. But Diomedes, in the inner circle of the Thracian bivouac 
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(474), was deliberating (the impf. μερμήριζε instead of the 
formulaic aorist is worth noting) what rashest deed he could 
do (503), not whether he should continue or cease his rash- 
ness. He hesitates between killing more=Thracians and 
stealing the chariot of Rhesos in one of two ways. But 
either exploit would be rash, for it would take time, and the 
dawn was near. There is no contrast in risk, then, between 
these projects. As Schol. BL says: οὐδὲν τούτων ἀκίνδυνον 
ἣν σωθῆναι αὐτόν (cf. Eust. τούτων δὲ οὐδέτερον τοῖς κατα- 
σκόποις συνέφερε διὰ τὸ ἤδη περατοῦσθαι τὴν νύκτα). The 
alternative of total opposition, like the second in the mind of 
Achilles in A 192, is presented to the mind of Diomedes by 
the signal of Odysseus for return. With the poet’s usual - 
happy personification, the force of this wise suggestion is 
seconded by Athene’s admonition, “ Bethink thee of return” 
(509). She does not dissuade him from killing more Thra- 
cians only, as Welcker put it, but also and just as much from 
stealing the chariot. Diintzer has pointed out other weak 
points in Welcker’s version of the episode, which need not 
now be dwelt upon. 

It is, of course, often impossible to tell, in the case of a 
legend which successive poets treat with different details, 
whether those details are successive elaborations of the le- 
gend, or selected features which lay at the disposal of all the 
poets alike. In view of the exceedingly concentrated scope — 
of the Doloneia, — the narration of a nocturnal raid on a hos- 
tile camp, — it would not be wise to suppose that the poet 
was acquainted with none of the details of the story of Rhe- 
sos which appear in Pindar, [Euripides,] Vergil, and Ovid. 
While, therefore, a disagreement between the oldest poet and _ 
the later ones in this matter of the theft of the chariot of — 
Rhesos could not be called a conclusive argument against the 
current interpretation of the verses just discussed, a striking — 
agreement between them would certainly have corroborative — 
force. The author of the Rhesos agrees with that of the © 
Doloneia in representing the horses of Rhesos to be valuable 
to the Greeks simply as booty, and not for the averting of © 
any oracular evil, as in Vergil (Aen. i. 469 ff. ; cf. Servius © 


aa 
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ad Joc.), and also in having the horses stolen without the 
chariot.? 

Amid noticeable variations from the Doloneia and the 
Rhesos in Vergil, there is plain agreement in this, that the 
horses only are stolen. Ovid alone—in the speech of Ulysses 
for the armor of Achilles, where other familiar Homeric epi- 
sodes, as well as other parts of this, are freely distorted — 
thinks of the chariot of Rhesus as stolen.? 

It is reasonably certain, then, that the poet of the Doloneia 
does not represent the Greek heroes as bringing the chariot 
of Rhesos back to camp, but only the horses ; and that Dio- 
medes, at least, rode one of the horses which Odysseus had 
harnessed together. But it is not anywhere expressly stated 
that Odysseus too mounted one of the horses. We are left to 
infer this from v. 541, where both heroes are said to have dis- 
mounted. This verse was singularly disregarded by many of 
the older commentators, who had Odysseus run after the 


1 This is especially plain from a comparison of Athene’s inciting speech to the 
Greek heroes (Rhes. 616 ff.) with the story of the king’s charioteer, vv. 780-798. 
In both passages ὄχημα πωλικόν refers to the horses exclusive of the chariot, — 


an exact reversal of the metonymy by which ἵπποι in Homer means the chariot 


to the exclusion of the horses. This meaning for ὄχημα πωλικόν is recognized 
in the Thesauros for 621, and is paralleled there by Hippol. 1355, Ion 1151, 
Frag. 779. 6 (Dind.). It is equally clear for 797, as the context shows, although 
so great aman as Scaliger was of a different opinion. Heath’s note ad /oc. is 
(I quote from the letter of a friend): “ Haec ita accipit Scaliger ad Culicem 
v. 326 quasi currus cum equis fuisset abductus. At ex v. 615, vv. 671 (i. 6. 621, 
671), equos tantum abductos patet, et ὄχημα ἵππων nihil aliud quam ἵπποι, ut 
ὄχημα KavOdpov Aristoph. Pac. 865 ipse κάνθαρος. Eyssenhardt, ὦ. ς., p. 598, 
shows the same misinterpretation of the verse as Scaliger, when he bases on it 
the statement, “Euripides umgeht die Schwierigkeit dadurch dass er die Rauber 


* €das Fuhrwerk’ stehlen lasst.” 


2 Verg., Aen. i. 469 ff. : Ovid, Met. xiii. 250 ff. : 


Nec procul hinc Rhesi niveis tentoria 
velis 

Agnoscit lacrimans, primo quae prodita 
somno 

Tydides multa vastabat caede cruentus 

Ardentesque avertit equos in castra, 
priusquam 

Pabula gustassent Trojae Xanthumque 
bibissent. 


Inque suis ipsum castris comitesque 
peremi 

Atque ita captivo victor votisque potitus 

Ingredior curru laetos imitante tri- 
umphos. 

Cujus equos pretium pro nocte popos- 
cerat hostis, 

Arma negate mihi, fueritque benignior 
Ajax. 
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horses as he drove them toward camp. So Eustathios in 
commenting on e 371. He changed his view very positively, 
however, when he afterwards came to comment more particu- 
larly on the whole episode of the Doloneia, and made Odysseus 
share in the equestrianism. Curiously enough, Nitzsch, in 
his note on ε 371, presents this earlier and partial view of 
Eustathios.! 

As to the point in the narrative where we are to understand 
that Odysseus mounted one of the horses, commentators are 
about evenly divided between v. 499 and v. 513. Eustathios, 
with all the material at his command, including the original 
sources of both bodies of scholia on the Iliad, makes Odysseus 
mount at 513, following the example of Diomedes. Monro 
and Ameis-Henze, which perhaps represent the best English 
and German school editions, make Odysseus set the example 
to Diomedes by mounting at 499. No very conclusive argu- 
ments can be urged for either view. I think one moves along 
the line of least resistance in following Eustathios, and under- 
standing that Odysseus mounts at 513, after Diomedes. Here 
is the first mention of any mounting at all. Here, then, 
would most easily fall out any express mention of Odysseus’s 
mounting. Diomedes was the horseman of the two heroes. 
The tact of Odysseus in fastening the horses together as they 
were accustomed to travel is noted by a Scholiast as something 
remarkable,? and it would be more natural for the hero who 
owned and used horses to suggest the strange expedient of 
mounting. So far too as the usage of the verbs ἐπιπλήσσω 
and κόπτω in Homer shows any distinction, a different posi- 
tion for Odysseus in v. 499 f. and v. 513 is favored; in the 
first instance, behind the horses, where their charioteer was 
accustomed to be with the μάστιξ; in the second, over them. 
The use of μάστιξεν in v. 530 is plainly due to the thoughtless 
improvement of a formulaic verse; no more thoughtless or 
inexact, however, than v. 531, which editors bracket. 


1 “Nur in besonderem Falle setzt sich Diomedes auf eines der erbeuteten 
Pferde, die dann Odysseus zum Lager treibt.” 

2 Schol. BL: καὶ ἔστι μὲν νησιώτης, τῇ δὲ πείρᾳ od δευτερεύει τινός. Cf. 
Rhes. 624 ff. 
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Regarding as certain, then, only the view that the poet 
does not represent the Greek heroes as stealing the chariot of 
Rhesos as well as his horses, and as merely more probable 
the interpretation given of vv. 499 and 513, the culmination 
of the exploit of Diomedes and Odysseus, which is left so 
vague in many details by the poet of the Doloneia, may 
be briefly described as follows. While Diomedes seeks and 
slays Rhesos, Odysseus unties the horses from the chariot 
box, couples them together with their halter straps, and starts 
to drive them with extemporized reins and goad down through 
the ranks of sleeping Thracians. At the same time he sig- 
nals Diomedes to join him. After an instant’s deliberation 
Diomedes does so, and leaps upon one of the horses. Odys- 
seus follows suit, still keeping reins and goad (bow), and 
sends the horses at full speed toward the Greek camp. Ar- 
rived at the place where the spoils of Dolon had been hid, 
Odysseus reined in the horses, Diomedes leaped to the ground, 
handed the trophies up to Odysseus, and then remounted. 
In the eager haste of the narrative, it is not necessary to say 
that Diomedes relieved Odysseus of the trophies after re- 


_ mounting, even if we assume that he did so. They would be 


no special burden (cf. 458 ff.) to a horseman riding for dear 
life in dare-devil bare-back style. After both heroes have 
dismounted and received the congratulations of their friends, 
Odysseus drives the horses into camp, as he started to drive 
them at first out through the ranks of the Thracians. At the 
stables of Diomedes, the extemporized harness is converted 
back into halters. Then the heroes bathe and feast. 
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VII. — The Value of the Attic Talent in Modern Money. 


By WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, 


PROFESSOR IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


TuHIs investigation is confined to determining the value 
which the weight of silver known as the Solonic talent in 
ancient Athens would have at the present day in the money 
of England and of the United States, no reference being made 
to the different purchasing power of this amount of silver in 
ancient and modern times. In Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities (p. 1237) the value of the Solonic | 
talent is given as £243 15s., and that of the drachma as 93d. 
This is generally accepted as the correct value in England, 
and a corresponding value of $1,200 is usually adopted in the 
United States. No suspicion of the correctness of these esti- 
mates appears to have been excited by Boeckh’s elaborate 
calculations, which give the Attic talent the value of 1,500 
Prussian thalers, or about 4220.1 Nor did it cause any sur- 
prise that Smith’s estimate of the talent was based upon a 
value of about 72 pence per ounce Troy for pure silver, or 
66,8; pence per ounce for English standard silver. If $1,260 
really represented the value of the talent in U. S. gold, on the 
basis assumed by Smith, our “ standard” silver dollar of 412.5 
grains might be reduced to 3634 grains (with 327 grains of 
pure silver) and even then be an honest dollar !? 

It is obvious that there must be some error in calculations 
which lead to such inconsistencies. It is very easy to estimate 
the value of the Solonic talent in English money and in U. S. 
money. It is now well established that the Athenians coined 
their silver pure,®? so that the weight of an Attic coin must be 


1 See Boeckh’s Staatshaushaltung der Athener, I. p. 25 (ed. of 1851) ; Lamb’s 
translation, p. 27. 

2 The legal-tender silver dollar of the United States contains 90 per cent of 
pure silver. 

8 See Hultsch, Griech. u. Rom. Metrologie, pp. 232-234 (2d ed.). 
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compared only with the weight of puve silver in modern coins 
which are of full weight. The best specimens of the Attic 
coinage give a weight of 4.366 grammes (67.38-++ grains Troy) 
for the drachma.! The talent, which was of the weight and 
value of 6,000 drachmas, therefore weighed about 404,283 
grains Troy, or 57? pounds avoirdupois. When English stan- 
dard silver, which is τος fine, was worth 523% pence per 
ounce Troy, so that pure silver was worth 57 pence, the talent 
(= 842.26 oz. Troy) would have been worth almost exactly 
#200, or about $975. If we divide the 404,283 grains ina talent 
by 371.25, the number of grains in a “standard” silver dollar 
of the United States, we find that a talent of silver could be 
coined into more than 1,088 of these depreciated dollars, which, 
however, would be worth less than a thousand honest dollars 
of full weight. A few years ago the value of silver assumed 
above (52;4d.) was not too high; but within the past year a 
decline of more than ten per cent in the price has occurred, 
so that the value of the Attic talent in 1885 would be only 
about £180, or $877.50.2 These comparisons of the Attic 
talent with a fluctuating commodity like silver at the present 
_ day are, of course, highly unsatisfactory ; but there can be no 
better way of showing the value of a certain weight of any 
metal than to state its market value at a given time or at 
various times. To state the modern value of the amount of 
gold which was the ancient equivalent in value of the Attic 
silver talent (about £357) would be absolutely misleading, as 
the ratio of gold to silver in ancient Greece was generally 
10:1, so that the gold stater of Athens (του of a gold tal- 
ent in weight) had the same weight as the two-drachma piece 
in silver, but was of ten times its value. See Xen. Anab. 
I, 7. 18, where Cyrus pays a bet of ten talents (60,000 silver 
drachmas) with 3,000 gold staters or darics. In stating the 
value of the talent in books of reference, the only practical 


1 Hultsch, p. 210. 

2 In May, 1886, the price of silver in London has fallen to 45 pence per ounce, 
which gives the talent a value of £170 1 55. 6¢., or about $832.50. A comparison 
of this last amount with $1,088 is instructive, showing the depreciation of the 
U. 5. silver dollar at the present date. 
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course is to assume an average price of silver bullion as a 
basis, and to fix the value of the talent accordingly. The 
basis of 52;5d. per ounce, assumed above, is a fair average 
for the last quarter of a century, and we are therefore justi- 
fied in stating the value of the Solonic talent as about 4200, 
or $1,000, always remembering that the talent represents a 
fixed weight of a commodity which is now constantly fluctu- 
ating in value. 

The cause of the great discrepancy between this estimate 
and that of £243 15s. in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities 
is not far to seek. In the article Drachma, the weight of 
the Solonio drachma is given as 65.4 grains; and this is 
divided by the weight of pure silver in the English shilling 
(80.7 grains) to get the value of the drachma in English 
money. This value thus appears to be 9.72 pence, and the 
talent (6,oco drachmas) so appears to be worth £243. The 
additional 15 shillings in Smith's tables (p. 1237) evidently 
comes from reckoning 9.724. as οἵα. and multiplying this 
little error by 6,000. If the full weight of 67.38 grains had 
been allowed the drachma in this calculation, its value would 
appear to be more than 10d, and the talent: would therefore 
be £250. But 80.7 grains of pure silver could never be worth 
a shilling unless an ounce of pure silver (480 grains) were 
worth six shillings, which was never the case. The whole 
error arises from forgetting that the English shilling is merely 
a subsidiary coin, strictly limited as legal tender to payments 
of two pounds sterling, so that there is no need of giving it its 
full nominal value of silver. In fact, at the value of standard 
silver assumed above (52: γα. per oz.), the shilling contains 
about 93d, and at the later rate only about 84d, of silver. 
The same error, as we have seen, would be made if we reck- 
oned the value of the talent in the light legal-tender dollars of 
the United States ; and a still greater one, if we took as our 
basis the 25-cent and 50-cent pieces, which, as subsidiary 
coins, are in proportion lighter even than the dollar. The 
slight difference between Smith’s value of the drachma (9.726) 
and that which is based on a rate of 52:04. per ounce for 
English standard silver (8d¢.), when it is multiplied by 6,000, 
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gives exactly £43, the difference between Smith’s estimate of 
the talent (excluding the 15s. above explained) and 4200, 

It is now well understood that Solon reduced the Athenian 
coinage from the Aeginetan standard, not by an arbitrary 
debasement of the coins, but by introducing the Euboean gold 
talent as a standard of weight for silver as well as for gold. 
The Aeginetan still remained the regular standard in most 
other Greek states, and at Athens it was recognized and 
largely used in commercial transactions with foreigners. Ac- 
cording to an inscription of the first or second century B.c¢., 
100 commercial (i.e. Aeginetan) minas were the legal equiva- 
lent of 138 Athenian minas. This would make the Aeginetan 
talent weigh about 80 pounds avoirdupois, though the actual 
weight of the best coins of this standard would raise this to 
about 82 pounds! The Aeginetan talent would therefore be 
worth about £276, or $1,345. Corinth, however, had adopted 
the Euboean standard for silver, probably before Athens, cer- 
tainly independently of Athens. The well-known Corinthian 
staters with a Pegasos and Koppa are of the same weight as 
two Attic drachmas; the Corinthian stater, however, was not 


_ divided into two drachmas, but into three; so that the Corin- 


thian drachmas of Thuc. I. 27 were equivalent to neither 
Aeginetan nor Attic drachmas, but each was two thirds of a 
Solonic drachma. No Athenian coins of the period before 
Solon are known to exist; but the accounts of the change of 
the Attic silver standard made by Solon, the substantial agree- 
ment of these accounts with the statements concerning the 
relation of the Solonic to the Aeginetan drachma, and the 
relative weight of the actual coins of the two standards, leave 
no doubt that, if Attic coins of the period before Solon should 
be discovered, they would be of the Aeginetan standard. 


1 Two Aeginetan staters in the British Museum weigh 192 and 189 grains 
respectively. See Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon (7th ed.), s. v. τάλαντον. 
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VIII. —A Study of Dinarchus. 


By E. G. SIHLER, Pu. D., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WHEN we consider the development of Attic oratory, we 
find it pretty fairly confined within the limits of ove century — 
(about 420 8. c.— 320 B. 6.), begun by a native and brought to 
a close by an alien, —an odd coincidence being that both 
acted almost exclusively as logographers, both were in the 
aristocratic and oligarchic interest, both suffered from a demo- 
cratic reaction, and each of them but once addressed an Attic 
dicastery himself. (Thuc. viii. 68. 1; Dionys. H., p. 635 R.) 
Beside these analogies, however, there is little further coinci- 
dence or similarity of interest. In Antiphon we meet what 
are almost the beginnings of Attic prose, we come across the 
unmistakable evidences of tentative and experimental style 
and structure, and we find in Thucydides a near kinsman, if 
not a disciple, in literary workmanship. 

But in the scanty remnants of Dinarchus we have to deal 
with the decadence of oratory and we may use the well-worn 
phrase, That which is good is not original, and the little that 
may be original is not good. The lack of attractiveness in 
our task, moreover, is enhanced by the limited character of 
what has survived of the writings of Dinarchus. I have been 
unable to obtain the dissertation by H. Adler, “De Dinarchi 
Attici Oratoris Vita et Dictione,” (Berlin, 1841,) but the treat- 
ment of the orator by Blass in his distinguished ‘‘ Geschichte 
der Attischen Beredsamkeit” left room for detailed sifting of 
the text and for exhaustive grouping of material. Mahaffy’s 
sketch (History of Classical Greek Literature, p. 381, Ameri- 
can edition) does not go beyond generalities. 

1. Dinarchus even in antiquity suffered the fate of the imi- 
tator, and incurred the neglect not undeserved in an age 
when the student mainly sought in eminent originals models 
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for practice. Thus it came to pass that, even before the time 
of Dionysius, Demetrius Magnesius denied to the Corinthian 
speech-writer the authorship of the speech against Demosthe- 
nes, stating at the same time that the numerous speeches of 
undoubted authenticity were no longer studied. (Dionys. H., 
p. 632.) This absolute lack of interest is noted by Dionysius 
as prevailing in his own time to such a degree that the distin- 
guished rhetorician was compelled to draw up a critical list 
of the speeches of Dinarchus, employing partly chronological 
and partly literary considerations. In the only speech which 
he personally addressed to an Athenian jury court, in 292 B.c., 
Dinarchus calls himself an old man. Dionysius then, taking 
seventy years as the average age so designated, by a general 
computation (ὁλοσχερεῖ λογισμῷ, Dionys. H., p. 638) ap- 
proximately fixes the year of his birth in the archonship of 
Nicophemus = 361 B.c. (cf Clinton, F. H., 5. @.), so that he 
was the junior of Demosthenes by twenty-one years and of 
Aeschines by twenty-eight. 

He was twelve when Demosthenes delivered his Olyn- 
thiacs, and sixteen when Aeschines spoke “De Falsa Lega- 
tione.” He was twenty-three when the battle of Chaeronea 
was fought, and probably he settled at Athens not long after . 
leaving his native Corinth. In 336 B.c.,—according to Dio- 
nysius, — when he was twenty-five, he began to practice the 
profession of a λογογράφος at Athens. In 334 B.c., when 
Dinarchus was twenty-seven, Aristotle, whose Rhetoric was 
written after 338 3B. c., established himself at Athens. It 
seems that Dinarchus in later years enjoyed the friendship 
of the second head of the Peripatetic school at Athens, i. 6. 
Theophrastus, and Dionysius H. (p. 634) even suggests that 
_ it was the influence of Theophrastus through which, during 
his exile at Chalcis (307-292 B. c.), Dinarchus expected to 
effect his return to Athens. It is permissible perhaps to con- 
jecture that this friendship arose from the common attend- 
ance of both upon the ἀκροάσεις of Aristotle. The compiler 
_ of the Vita of Dinarchus (in the X. Oratt. Vitt.) has blundered 
in chronological matters both elsewhere and particularly in 
the assertion that Dinarchus became a pupil of Theophrastus 
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on settling at Athens, whereas Theophrastus did not succeed 
Aristotle until 322 B.c. In 330 B.c., when Dinarchus was 
thirty-one, were spoken those two great speeches, that of 
Aeschines and that of Demosthenes in the affair of Ctesi- 
phon’s motion. The influence of this famous debate upon 
the professional fortunes of Dinarchus proved to be material. 
Aeschines went to reside at Rhodes. When, in 324 B.c., came 
on the great state trial of Demosthenes and others concerning 
the Harpalian fund, the professional abilities of Dinarchus, 
if not his political sympathies, were given a distinguished 
opportunity for exhibition and employment. The speech 
against Demosthenes, it is true, was written by Dinarchus 
merely in his character of λογογράφος for one of the ten 
public prosecutors appointed for this trial, and moreover the 
speech per se was a Sevtepodoyia. Still I venture to assert, 
that, if Aeschines had still been at Athens, his political action 
as well as his oratorical eminence would have given a dif- 
ferent turn to the trial,— would perhaps have determined it. 
The credit — from a political and forensic point of view — of 
Dinarchus’s speech would probably soon have been dwarfed 
and rendered obsolete by the name and work of the most 
eminent antagonist of Demosthenes. It seems certain, at all 
events, that henceforth the abilities of Dinarchus commanded 
the attention of those Athenian politicians who were partisans 
of Macedon. The disastrous consequences of the Lamian 
war, the disappearance of Demosthenes and Hyperides from 
the bema,— Lycurgus had died in the previous year, 323 B.C., 
—left Dinarchus in high reputation. The catastrophe of 
322 B.c. further resulted in an oligarchic reconstruction of 
the state and government. The enjoyment of the franchise 
was limited to those whose fortune exceeded two thousand 
drachmas (Plut. Phocion, 28; Diodorus, xviii. 18 ; Grote, His- 
tory of Greece, XII. 324, Harpers’ ed.), twelve thousand Athe- 
nians being deprived of political rights. A few years later 
Dinarchus (Grote, Ib., p. 339) appears as the prosecutor of 
Demades before the Macedonian authorities. When we add to 
these data the fact that Dinarchus was a friend of Demetrius 
Phalereus, the all-powerful head of the Macedonian interest at 
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Athens, the conditions for a successful endeavor on his part 
to obtain Attic citizenship seem to have been given. We are 
confronted, however, as above, by the definite statement of 
Dionysius, derived from Dinarchus’s own statement, ὅτι ξένος 
διέμεινε (Dionys., p.635). And thus Dinarchus seems to have 
combined with his position of metic the satisfaction of ambition 
and the acquisition of wealth (οὐ Fragm. 86, Miiller). 

2. The precise criticism of Dionysius was based on careful 
study of a very large number of speeches, and while that rhet- 
orician notes imitation of Lysias and of Hyperides, he states 
(p. 640) that Dinarchus imitated Demosthenes most of all. 
Of the instruments of acquiring rhetorical excellence, all 
were open to him excepting the public utterance of his own 
performances. He was confined to the ré/e of the logogra- 
_pher. Copying in itself — the entire history of classic litera- 
ture may be put in evidence on this point — was not a matter 
of reproach or unfavorable consideration, and the semi-legal 
canons of modern criticism and the imputation of plagiarism 
must not be applied to the work of a Dinarchus. 

And thus one and the same author is not at all scrupulous 
to avoid repetition, or about transcribing from a previous pas- 
sage of hisown. A phrase or sentence elaborated as the most 
appropriate or significant for a particular conceit or statement 
was often deliberately repeated ; e. g. in Demosthenes, Olynth. 
11. 14, ἐν προσθήκης μέρει is repeated in Olynth. III. 31; οἱ 
also xxi. 18 with ib. 69; ib. 118 with 120; 120 (ἀναρπάζειν) 
with 124; 185 with 198; Olynth. II. 31 (ἐκνενευρισμένοι) with 
XIX. 283; XXI. 200, ἡ πόλις αὐτὸν οὐ χωρεῖ with Ix. 27. 

In Dinarchus, then, we meet with verbal transcription and 
borrowing both from others and from himself. The most 
palpable case of the former occurs at one of the most impas- 

sioned points of the speech against Demosthenes (24) : 


(Thebes) πόλις ἀστυγείτων καὶ σύμ- Aesch. Ctes. 133: Θῆβαι δέ, Θῆβαι, 
μαχος ἐκ μέσης τῆς Ἑλλάδος ἀνήρπασται, | πόλις ἀστυγείτων, μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν μίαν ἐκ 


ἀροῦται καὶ σπείρεται τὸ Θηβαίων ἄστυ. | μέσης τῆς Ἑλλάδος ἀνήρπασται. The 
remaining phrase is credited in Photius 


(acc. to Matzner, p. 85) to Stratocles, 
the first of the ten prosecutors. 
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On the other hand, Dinarchus in his speech against Phi- 
locrates copied a long passage, § 17, from Contr. Dem. 14, 
adjusting it but slightly to fit the structure of an indignant | 
question, and varying the terms of abuse at the beginning | 
of § 18. I shall have occasion to revert to this passage 
below. 

3. As to the periodology of Dinarchus we may observe 
that neither Demosthenes nor Aeschines ever attempted to fit 
the mechanical vesponsio of Isocrates to the living debate of 
the bema, and in Dinarchus too we see practically nothing - 
of it. The antitheses which we meet are established in. the 
subject-matter and argument, rather than marked in the 
structure of the periods. The most striking general fault of 
the latter in many cases is immoderate bulk, lack of vigorous 
comprehensio (to use a Latin equivalent of περίοδος, Volkmann, 
Rhet. ἃ. Griech. u. Rém.?’, p. 433), and neglect of Aristotle’s 
μέγεθος εὐσύνοπτον (Rhet. iii. 8, p. 1409. a, 36). In the sec- 
ond period of Cont. Dem., Dinarchus presents a prooemium 
which, after five successive genitive absolutes, brings forward 
a somewhat trite petition for indulgence and attention. An- 
other still larger period almost fills out §§ 4and 5. Here 
again genitive absolutes lead off, three in number, the second 
and third with two dependent clauses each ; this heavy intro- 
duction is somewhat balanced by a fourfold participial appo- 
sition to the general subject. With one of these participles 
(7poopaca) the general subject ἡ βουλή is repeated, the effect 
being almost that of a solecism. Blass, indeed, after Matzner 
had passed it by, notes, “ἡ βουλή abesse malim”; my own 
impression is, that Dinarchus here had lost the sense of unity 
of construction. 

An enormous period extends from ὃ 18 to ὃ 21. It starts 
off as an indignant question, with a relative added. This rela- 
tive has two finite verbs, περιεῖδεν and ἐτόλμησεν. These, 
however, while being themselves dependent verbs, are sepa- 
rated by a genitive absolute construction covering with its 
dependency some twenty-four lines of Teubner’s print. This 
intervening structure in itself is of remarkable complexity. 
I present a condensed synopsis of it :— 
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PApkddwy jxdvrwv,..... ἀποστειλάντων,..... προσδεξαμένων... . παρὰ Θηβαίων 
ot .. ἀφίκοντο, . .... 
ἔχοντες .... ἐροῦντες ..... mpdtovres.... duvduevor..... 
οἷς ἑτοίμων τῶν ᾿Αρκάδων βοηθεῖν --- 
ἐλεησάντων,. ... φανερὸν ποιησάντων..... 


καὶ τοῦ στρατηγοῦ ὠνίου ὄντος ..... αἰτοῦντος, ..... 
πρεσβευτῶν ἐλθόντων . . καὶ δεομένων καὶ ἱκετευόντων]. 


This enormous body of intervening construction — certainly 
very questionable artistically as a “retarding mo/tzf,’ and far 
from evavvorrov —I will indicate simply by a pair of brack- 
ets, and thus present an outline of the entire period: οὐκ 
ἀποκτενεῖτε... .. TOV μιαρὸν τοῦτον ἄνθρωπον, ὃς ..... περιεῖ- 
δὲν... «. καὶ [ ] οὐκ ἐτόλμησεν ὁ μιαρὸς οὗτος ἀλλὰ 
περιεῖδεν. If we insist upon the unity of the period, this re- 
iteration of the subject in a relative sentence is a solecism ; 
but probably we have again to deal with an anacoluthon, 
and thus ὁ μιαρὸς οὗτος is the analogue of -ἡ βουλή above, 
§ 5, and a vindication of the text. In §§ 38, 39, the logogra- 
pher again drifts into an awkward anacoluthon, being en- 
tangled as it were in the meshes of his own net. 1 present 
the scheme : — 


τούτων yap.... οἱ μὲν βοηθήσαντες .... ἐλευθέρωσαν, ... 
οἱ δὲ πείσαντες... . [Κεφάλου τὸ ψήφισμα γράψαντος, 
ds.... ἔγραψεν .. .] καὶ [ἐξελθόντων τῶν ὑμετέρων πατέρων 


ἐξεβλήθη 6... φρούραρχος. 


Not quite so awkward, although quite heavy, is the period 

_§§ 46, 47, distinctly rambling until the speaker has struck the 
devoted object of his denunciation, when, after two successive 

‘relatives brought in by anaphora, there are poured out seven 
successive participial appositions. Such is the monotony of 
denunciation. 

The speech against Philocrates starts with a period that 
covers the first three sections. An indignant question leads 
off, coupled with an oath, the real force of the period being 
however thown upon the relative clause. The principal verb 
of the latter is ushered in by seven concessive participles, the 
adversative force of which is exceptionally marked by a subse- 
quent ὅμως. Similarly in Phil. 16, Dinarchus employs the de- 
vice of the indignant question (to introduce the second member 
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of an antithesis) the keenness of which, however, is greatly 
blunted by excessive appendages. Cont. Philocrat. 18, being 
the second member of an extremely long-winded antithesis 
(transcribed in the main from Cont. Dem. 14 sq. as noted — 
above), is another anacoluthon. The relative clause after τὸν 
δὲ μιαρὸν ἄνθρωπον τοῦτον Kal προδότην, with its dependencies, 
extends over ten lines of Teubner’s print and the governing 
verb is never given. The analogies given above seem strong 
enough to allow us to dissent from the Zurich editors and 
Matzner, who assume a lacuna. The real continuity of the - 
discourse is patent enough. Summing up the bulky relative 
clause in “A χρὴ λογισαμένους ὑμᾶς the real verb for τὸν δὲ 
μιαρόν is to be understood in μισεῖν τοὺς πονηρούς, ἀνελεῖν ἐκ 
τῆς πόλεως τὰ τοιαῦτα θηρία, ὃ το. 

Dionysius particularly enlarges upon the versatility of Di- 
narchus (p. 639 sqq.), mentioning specific orations in which 
Dinarchus copied the type of Lysias. Hyperides too served 
as a prototype. The extant oration,’ however, and the Zorsz 
of the two others, may be set down as performances in which 
the efforts of Dinarchus are more directed towards the De- 
mosthenian model. There is practically no διήγησις, ---- hence 
there was no place for the quiet tenor of Lysian narrative, 
nor of that peculiar flavor which the ancient τεχνογράφοι 
called ἦθος : evidently Dinarchus here confines himself to a 
passionate and sustained style of invective and denunciation ; 
it is a case of high pressure from beginning to end. This per- 
haps accounts for the over-crowded periods, for the excessive 
use of participial apposition, as, e. g., Cont. Dem. 14, where 
the phrase Κόνωνος viet τοῦ τοὺς “EdAnvas ἐλευθερώσαντος 
truly cripples the force of the participial dative structure into 
which it is inserted. At the end of Cont. Dem. 15, 0.... 
ἀποσχόμενος is fully co-ordinated with the preceding ds... «ὦ 
φανερός ἐστι. Specific conjunctions and finite construction of 
subclauses is almost entirely wanting. A rare case is Cont. 
Dem. 93, ἐπειδὴ... . προσγέγονε ---- ἀγωνιζ 'μεθα, ---- where the 
antithesis is specially marked. Still, we have a few περίοδοι 


1 It is noteworthy that Dionysius quotes, not Cont. Demosth., but κατὰ 
Πολυεύκτου, as a special illustration of Dinarchus’s Demosthenian imitation. 
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μονόκωλοι, in the manipulation of which Dinarchus acquits 
himself much more skilfully, and reminds us more of Demos- 
thenes. Thus we have a series of rapid thrusts, Cont. Dem. 35: 
ἔγραψάς τι περὶ τούτων ; συνεβούλευσας ; ἐπόρισας χρήματα ; 
μικρόν Te χρήσιμος ἐγένου τοῖς ὑπὲρ τῆς κοινῆς σωτηρίας 
πράττουσι; The same vein in Cont. Dem. 100 (answering his 
own question, scil. τέ yap ἐστι ῥήτορος δημοτικοῦ) : ov κρίνειν 
ἀλλήλους ; οὐκ εἰσαγγέλλειν ; οὐ γράφεσθαι παρανόμων ; Here 
too we may quote a few vigorous asyndeta, e.g., Cont. Dem. 58: 
κατηγόρους εἵλεσθε κατὰ τὸν νόμον, ἐισῆλθεν εἰς TO δικαστήριον, 
ἀπελύσαθ᾽ ὑμεῖς. . .. --αο; Ib. 65: κινδυνεύουσαν ὁρῶν ὑπὲρ 
σωτηρίας, ὑπὲρ παίδων, ὑπὲρ γυναικῶν, ὑπὲρ δόξης, ὑπὲρ τῶν 
ἄλλων ἀγαθῶν ἁπάντων. 

4. Emphatic and abnormal position of single words and 
phrases was a distinctly Demosthenian device, to prick his 
hearers as it were, and keep their attention at a high degree 
οὗ tension. (Cf. Dionys. 982, τὸ ἐξαλλάττειν ἐκ τοῦ ξυνήθους.) 

Demosthenes employs two forms, bold anticipation (“ Vor- 
: schiebung,” Blass, Dem., p. 121), and late and unexpected 
introduction. The former is practically wanting in the ex- 
tant remains of Dinarchus. (The dignified Aeschines, by the 
way, disdains employing this device.) The latter construc- 
tion, however, occurs in Dinarchus with such frequency that 
there cannot be any doubt of his conscious effort and delib- 
eration. A few quotations from Demosthenes may be pre- 
_ mised by way of illustration : — 


Dem. xxIv. 189: τί δεῖ ταῦτα λέγοντα ἐνοχλεῖν με νυνί; 
« ΔΣ00; ταῦτα δ᾽ ἐστὶ τί; 


π΄  & δ21ς: εἰσὶ δ᾽ οὗτοι Τίνες; 
“ XXIII. 52: οὐκ ἔξεστι δὲ ποί; 
κἢ Il. 5: λοιδορίαν εἶναί τις ἂν φήσειε κενὴν δικαΐίω 5. 


“ ΧΧΙ, 63: οὐκ ἐβάδιζεν ἐπὶ τὰς τῶν χρυσοχόων οἰκίας ViKT wp. 
« vill. 62: εἰ μηδὲν ἄλλο, ἐξαπατᾶν, ὑμῖν δ᾽ ἀπειλεῖν ἤ δ. 
“ XvIII. 98: φέρειν δ᾽, ὅτι ἂν ὁ θεὸς διδῷ, yevvalws. 
With these we may compare : — 
Dinarch. c. Dem. 4: ἵνα τιμωρήσησθε τῶν ἀξιωμάτων &Elws. (cf. ib. 27, 113). 


“ % 4: καὶ πρὸς τούτοις ψηφίσματα γράψαντος, ὦ Δημόσθενες, σοῦ; 
ἐλ ae 8: καὶ διὰ τί πολλοὺς ἀνήρηκας σύ. ..; 
i “ 22: Gp’ ὑμῖν δοκεῖ μικρῶν κακῶν ἣ τῶν τυχόντων ὅλῃ TH Ἑλλάδι 


αἴτιος γεγενῆσθαι Δημοσθ ένη5. 
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Dinarch. c. Dem. 22: ἀκούσονται τὴν κρίσιν ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι τὴν ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἐν TH τήμερον 
ἡμέρᾳ γεγενημένην πάντες ἄνθρωποι. 


4 «53: διὰ τὴν ἀσθενείαν τὴν τότ ε. 

- “ 60: ὥστε ἀποφύγοις ἂν παρὰ τούτοις εἰκότως“... 

τῷ “ 68: ἐὰν κατὰ τὸ ψήφισμα τὸ Δημοσθένους ἀπαιτῇ πέμψας ἡμᾶς 
᾿Αλέξανδρος... 

J “ 68: καὶ τούτων ἀξιοῖ πυνθάνεσθαι Thy ἀλήθειαν ἡἣ μ ἃ 5. 

? “ 76: πάλιν ἡγεμὼν ἦν τῶν Ἑλλήνων, δικαίως, olua.. 

“ 98: καθάπερ of θεοὶ προειρήκασιν ὑμῖν ἐν ταῖς μαντείαις πο λ- 
λάκιϑ. 


“ ¢. Phil. 5: ἀλλὰ περὶ μόνης τῆς τιμωρίας δεῖν τῆς ἐν τῷ ψηφίσματι 
γεγραμμένης δικάσαι ν ὃ ν. 
“ ¢. Aristog. 18: ὧν οὐδὲν ἂν ἔχοι δεῖξαι συμβεβηκὸς ᾿Αριστογείτων αὖ τῷ. 


5. Similar in design and rhetorical effect is the device © 
of structure, by the ancient τεχνογράφοι called δεάλυσες, 
or παρένθεσις (Volkmann,? p. 373), or παρεμβολή (Dionys. 
H. 805); when very considerable in volume, it was called 
ὑπέρβατον καθ᾽ ὑπέρθεσιν (Blass, Dem., p. 123). In this 
variety of σύνθεσις ---- Dionysius calls it λέξις κατεστραμμένη, 
the Thucydidean type of construction — Demosthenes un- 
folded much of his idiomatic force. (Dionys. H. 980: πρὶν 
ἀπαρτῖσαι TO ἡγούμενον, εἴτε νόημα χρὴ λέγειν εἴτε κῶλον, 
ἕτερον παρεμβαλεῖν [παρεμβάλλειν 3]; cf. 977.) This Dinar- 
chus employs with skill and force. E. g. 


C. Dem. 3: καὶ οὐχ ἵν᾽ ἀφῇτε (ητεῖν mpocerdtare τῇ ἐξ ’Apelov πάγου βουλῇ. 

“ 23: ὑμεῖς ἔσθ᾽ οἱ διὰ πολλῷ τῶν ὑπὸ τούτου πεπραγμένων ἀδικημάτων 
ἐλάττω μεγάλας καὶ ἀπαραιτήτους ἐντεθεικότες τιμωρίας. 

“ 44: τῷ οὐδ᾽ ὅποι καταφύγῃ αὐτίκα φήσοντι εἶναι. 

48: ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως, ἄνδρες δικασταί, οὕτω Δημοσθένης τῷ ψεύδεσθαι καὶ 
μηδὲν ὑγιὲς λέγειν ἑτοίμω ς χρῆται. ... 

“ 76: of μὲν πρότερον ὄντες λαμπροὶ διὰ τοὺς ἡγεμόνας Λακεδαιμόνιοι. 

“ IIL: εὑρήσετε γὰρ τοῦτον μὲν ἐξ οὗ προσελήλυθε πρὸς τὸ πολιτεύεσθαι 


γεγενημένον .. .. 


6. As Euripides among the tragedians, so Demosthenes © 
among the orators, employs as a favorite device of πάθος the — 
repetition of a word or phrase (διπλασιασμός, madAdoyla, | 
ἀναδίπλωσις, Volkm., p. 397). Aeschines practically does” 
not employ it at all. In the use of Dinarchus in a few cases 
it impresses us as mannerism. Of course the survey of the 
context alone can guide the feeling as to its appropriateness” 
in each case. β 
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C. Dem. 10: δίκαια μὲν οὖν, δίκαια τρόπον γέ τινα πάσχει τὸ συνέδριον . . 
“« 28: μισθωτὸς οὗτος ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι μισθωτός [οὗτός] ἐστι παλαιός. 
« 27: μόνως γὰρ οὕτως, ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, μόνως καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους ποιήσετε 
βελτίους. : 
“40: ἐκεῖνοι ἦσαν, ἐκεῖνοι, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι ἄξιοι σὐμβουλοι. 
“420: μὴ ἀφῆτε, ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, μὴ ἀφῆτε τὸν κτέ.... 
“46: πολλοί, ὦ ἄνδρες, πολλοὶ τῶν πολιτῶν ...... θεωροῦσιν ὑμᾶς κτέὲ. 
“ 76: τότε, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τότε. 
“δ: μή, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, uh... 


7. Certain of the σχήματα λέξεως appear as common in- 
struments of oratory. Pre-eminent among these is anaphora. 
Dinarchus has employed it more frequently in proportion than 
either Demosthenes or Aeschines; at the same time, the 
student does not perceive any merely mechanical use of it; 
there is much real force marked and conveyed in Dinar- 
chus’s anaphora. 


C. Dem. 9: 6 τὴν τῶν σωμάτων φυλακὴν ὃ δῆμος παρακαταθήκην ἔδωκεν, ᾧ τὴν 
πολιτείαν καὶ δημοκρατίαν πολλάκις ἐγκεχείρικεν, ὃ διαπεφύλαχε τὸ 
σὸν σῶμα.... 

“ 24: (πόλιν) εἰς ἣν ἐπρέσβευσεν ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἀποσταλείς, ἧς ὁμόσπονδος καὶ 
ὁμοτράπεζος πολλάκις γέγονεν, ἣν αὐτός φησι σύμμαχον ὑμῖν 
ποιῆσαι... .. 

“ 28: οὗτος ἣν ὃ τὴν πρεσβείαν .... καλέσας ...., οὗτος Φιλοκράτει 
συναπελογεῖτο τῷ γράψαντι πρὸς Φίλιππον εἰρήνην. 

“ 66: τί γὰρ ἐροῦμεν... .; τίσιν ὀφθαλμοῖς ἕκαστος ὑμῶν .... ἰδεῖν τολμή- 
oet.... (67) τίνας τὰς ἐλπίδας ἕξομεν κτὲ. ; 

© 72: ἐγένετο πόλις ἐγένετο μεγίστη. 

“ “8; réte...., τότε... ... κατ᾽ ἐκείνους τοὺς xpdvous.... 

“ 75: ὅτε Κόνων .... ἐνίκησε, ὅτε ᾿Ιφικράτης ἀνεῖλε ...., ὅτε Χαβρίας 
κατεναυμάχησε KTE. 

“ 977: τὸν ἐπ᾽ αὐτοφώρῳ... .., τὸν οὐκ ἀπεχόμενον... ., τὸν εἰς τὰς δεινο- 
τάτας KTE. 

“ 93: τίς οὕτως εὔελπις ὑμῶν ἐστι, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τίς οὕτως ἀλόγιστυς, Tis 
(οὕτω) .... ἄπειρος, ὅστις κτὲ. 

“ 96: ποῖαι γὰρ τριήρεις εἰσὶ κατεσκευασμέναι διὰ τοῦτον... .; ἢ ποῖοι 
νεώσοικοι τούτου πολιτευομένου γεγόνασι; κτέ. 

Cf. also the indignant questions in § 100, and in C. Aristog. 11. 

C. Philocr. 10: οὗτος amodécera.... τὴν Mouvuxlay...., οὗτος ἐξαγγελεῖ τοῖς 

πολεμίοις σύνθημα. ..., οὗτος προδώσει KTE. 


8. The employment of strongly flavored or vituperative 
epithets, σχετλιασμός, was classed by the ancient texvo- 
γράφοι as a σχῆμα διανοίας. In this point the tradition of 
the bema seems to have tended to exaggerated and some- 
what stereotyped abuse, and herein Dinarchus probably did 

9 
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not go beyond the normal limits. This is best illustrated 
by giving parallel quotations from Aeschines and from Dinar- 
chus. 


AESCHINES. DINARCHUS 


Cont. Ctes. 79: 6 μιαρὸς οὗτος. Cont. Dem. 10: τοῦ θηρίου τούτου. 
τς 99: οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἄλλοι ἀλά- = 15: τὸν δὲ κατάπτυστον 
(oves... τοῦτον Kal Σκύθην. 
“* tor: 6 μιαρὸς καὶ ἀνόσιος ω 16: τοῦτο τὸ κάθαρμα. 
ἄνθρωπος. “ 18: τὸν μιαρὸν τοῦτον 
“1831: ὦ τῆς Ἑλλάδος GAL ἄνθρωπον. 
τήριε... ¢ 21: ὃ μιαρὸς οὗτος καὶ 
- 182: τοῦ θηρίου τούτου. ἀσεβής. 
“0: τὸν γόητα καὶ βαλαν- ὦ 24: ὃ μιαρὸς οὗτος. 
τιοτόμον. v4 40: τὰ τοιαῦτα Kwddn... 
“« . 257: κάθαρμα. - 50: ὦ μιαρὸν σὺ θηρίον. 
“4212: τὴν μιαρὰν κεφαλὴν τὸ 92 : τοῦ μιαροῦ καὶ γόητος 
ταύτην. τούτου. 
“4246: βδελυρύς. Cont. Aristog. 10: τοῦτο τὸ θηρίον... 
Fals. Leg. 34 : τὸ θηρίον τοῦτο. Cont. Phil. 18: τὸν... μαρὸν ἄνθρωπον. 
“ 124: τοῦ γόητος ἀνθρώπου. ες 19: τὰ τοιαῦτα θηρία... 
“Ὁ 180: τῷ λογογράφῳ καὶ ' 
Σκύθῃ... 


9. Δεινότης λέξεως. In quaint, bold, and telling words and 
phrases Demosthenes had been an expert, boldly challen- 
ging the criticism of conservative purists such as Aeschines, 
whose practice. is well known. The ideal of the ex-actor 
and courtly orator was dignity above all things, and while 
Aeschines is a great master in the production of witty and 
epigrammatic sayings, he avoided novelty and boldness of ex- 
pression. His criticisms of Demosthenes’s rhetoric are well 
known; 6. g. C. Ctesiph. 16, 72, 142 (famous stricture on 
Demosthenes’s μιαρὰ καὶ ἀπίθανα ῥήματα), 200, 229, 253; 
Fals. Leg. 21, 153; Timarch. 119, 167, 170; to which add the 
criticism reflected in Demosth. xx. 255. Of these passages 
all but two seem to bear upon the diction and phraseology of 
Demosthenes. (Cf. Dionys. H. 1063, 1064.) 

In taking up details we must again remind ourselves of the 
scanty condition of Dinarchus’s remnants. 

C. Dem. 29: μετοιωνίσασθε τὰς τῆς πόλεως πράξεις, the 
repetition of the expression suggesting that Dinarchus delib- 
erately made or chose what he considered a pointed and tell- 
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ing word. 92: μετοιωνίσασθαι τὴν τύχην καὶ μεταλλάξασθαι 
βουλόμεθα. 

In C. Dem. 64 Dinarchus uses περυχωρακόω metaphorically 
as I think; Matzner insists upon the primary meaning of 
the term: τὸν περικεχαρακωμένην προδεδωκότα τὴν πατρίδα 
ταῖς αὑτοῦ συμβουλίαις. In another place (Aristog. 4) Dinar- 
chus has copied a Platonic phrase: εἰ μὲν οὖν ἐγγενήσεσθαι 
(ἐγγενέσθαι ?) βούλεσθε δευσοποιόν ἐν τῇ πόλει πονηρίαν ; 
(Cf. Plato, Rep. 429 e, 430 a.) 

In a passage of much earnestness and almost solemnity 
Dinarchus uses the phrase κινδυνεύειν περὶ tod ἐδάφους τοῦ 
τῆς πόλεως, C. Dem. 99, probably copied from Aeschines Ctes. 
134, ἡ δ᾽ ἡμετέρα modus... ἀγωνίζεται... ἤδη περὶ τοῦ τῆς 
πατρίδος ἐδάφους. Sarcasm is evidently aimed at in the 
following phrase, C. Dem. 36: (ἐπιστολὴν) ἐκ τῶν δακτύ- 
λων ἀναψάμενος περιεπορεύετο. Here Matzner quotes 
Aesch. 164: τὰς ἐπιστολὰς as ἐξηρτημένος ἐκ τῶν δακτύ- 
λων περιήεις. Perhaps also there was a reminiscence of 
Dem. x1x. (De Corona), 255: ἂν πιλίδιον λαβὼν ἐπὶ τὴν 
κεφαλὴν περινοστῆς. (Plato, Rep. 558, a: περινοστεῖ ὥσπερ 
ἥρως.) 

10. On some ἐνθυμήματα. The student, after having 
traversed the text of Dinarchus in every direction and having 
sifted the scanty material with some care, will return with 
increased regard to the summaries of Dionysius. That critic 
(646 sq.) says of Dinarchus: λείπεται (δὲ) Ζημοσθένους .. .; 
κατὰ δὲ τὴν εὕρεσιν τῶν ἐπιχειρημάτων, τῷ μὴ καινὰ καὶ παρά- 
Sofa λαμβάνειν ἀλλὰ φανερὰ καὶ ἐν μέσῳ κείμενα. The 
ἐπιχειρήματα (cf. Volkm.? 154 sqq.), i. 6. the elaborate argu- 
ments and ideas rhetorically appropriate rather than inciden- 
tal from the strict standpoint of logic and of jurisprudence, — 
these in Dinarchus are truly somewhat commonplace and 
hackneyed, e. g. in contrasting the dignity of the Areopagus 
with the weight and worth of the defendant, C. Dem. 9; or 
in 72 sqq., where Dinarchus enlarges upon the true cause of 
political prosperity, i. e. the eminence and integrity of lead- 
ing citizens. After having glanced at the career of Epami- 
nondas and Pelopidas, eminent men abroad, he goes on to 
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quote the eminent services of Athenian leaders. The copying 
from Aeschines is unmistakable :— 


Aeschin. Ctes. 243: ἅπαντες yap ἅμα 
σοι ἀποκρινοῦνται, ὅτι Χαβρίᾳ μὲν (scil. 
τὰς δωρεὰς ἔδοσαν καὶ τὰς εἰκόνας ἔστη- 
σαν) διὰ τὴν περὶ Νάξον ναυμαχίαν, 
Ἰφικράτει δὲ ὅτι μόραν Λακεδαιμονίων 
ἀπέκτεινε, Τιμοθέῳ δὲ διὰ τὸν περίπλουν 
τὸν εἰς Κέρκυραν. 


Din. c. Dem. 75: ὅτε Κόνων, ὡς οἱ 
πρεσβύτεροι λέγουσι, ἐνίκησε τὴν ἐν 
Κνίδῳ ναυμαχίαν, ὅτε ᾿Ιφικράτης ἀνεῖλε 
τὴν Λακεδαιμονίων μόραν, ὅτε Χαβρίας ἐν 
Νάξῳ κατεναυμάχησε τὰς Λακεδαιμονίων 
τριήρεις, ὅτε Τιμόθεος τὴν ἐν Κερκύρᾳ 
ναυμαχίαν ἐνίκησε. 


This parallel is noted by the editors. The following, I think, 


is not. 


Dinarchus (111), in discussing the point (whether) 


, nr ᾽ὔ , 
πότερον ἡ πόλις ἐλεεινοτέρα διὰ τοῦτον γέγονεν ἢ διὰ THY πόλιν 


Δημοσθένης, says : — 


Din.c. Dem. 111: εὑρήσετε yap τοῦτον 
μὲν λαμπρὸν ἐξ οὗ προσελήλυθε πρὸς Td 
πολιτεύεσθαι γεγενημένον, καὶ ἀντὶ μὲν 
λογογράφου καὶ μισθοῦ τὰς δίκας λέγον- 
τος ὑπὲρ Κτησίππου καὶ ἑτέρων πολλῶν 
πλουσιώτατον ὄντα τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει, ἀντὶ 
δὲ ἀγνῶτος καὶ οὐδεμίαν πατρικὴν δόξαν 
παρὰ τῶν προγόνων παρειληφότος ἔνδοξον 
γεγενημένον, τὴν δὲ πόλιν οὐκ ἀξίως 
ἑαυτῆς οὐδὲ τῆς τῶν προγόνων δόξης 
διακειμένην. 


Dem. III. 29: ἀποβλέψατε δὴ πρὸς 
τοὺς ταῦτα πολιτευομένους, ὧν οἱ μὲν 
ἐκ πτωχῶν πλούσιοι γεγόνασι, οἱ δ᾽ ἐὲ 
ἀδόξων ἔντιμοι, ἔνιοι δὲ τὰς ἰδίας οἰκίας 
τῶν δημοσίων οἰκοδομημάτων σεμνοτέρας 
εἰσὶ κατεσκευασμένοι, ὅσῳ δὲ τὰ τῆς 
πόλεως ἐλάττω γέγονε, τοσούτῳ τὰ 
τούτων ηὔξηται. 


This is ἃ stencil-like performance, for, although there is no 
strictly verbal concordance, the sentiment and its unfolding 


are exactly the same. 


These then are the results derived from one entire oration 
and the fragments of two others; but even these afford no 
mean opportunity for realizing the methods and rhetorical 
characteristics of the last orator in the Attic canon. 
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In this paper I propose to examine the development of 
these sounds in English, from the Old Germanic, following 
the same order in the analysis that was used in my paper on 
the vowel ὦ (“ History of the a-Vowel from Old Germanic to 
Modern English,” Transactions, Vol. XII. pp. 68-88)! After 

1 The following abbreviations have been used: 1G., for Indo-Germanic; 0G., 


for Old Germanic; G., for Gothic; on., for Old Norse; oHG., for Old High 
German ; os., for Old Saxon; o£., for Old English; ME., for Middle English ; 


NE., for New English. 
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alluding briefly to the origin of these sounds in o«.,I shall 
show what became of them in ΟΕ. I shall then show the 
origin of the ΟΕ. sounds Z, 64, ze, ἔα, giving lists of all words 
with these vowels which can be shown to be.of oc. origin. I 
shall not allude to @ and δά in this section, because I have 


spoken fully of them in the “a-Vowel.” Thirdly, I shall show — 


what has become of 2, 4, ¢e, 16, ga, and also of @, ed, in ΝΕ. 
paying attention both to pronunciation and to spelling. Lastly, 
I shall show the origin of the sounds in ΝΕ. which are heard 


in Aid, tell, hat, fern ; sounds which I indicate by the signs 4, — 


σ΄, @, 9°. Other signs used to indicate pronunciation are Ζ as 
in eat, a as in ask, at as in right, 0% as in draw, o as in clover, 
g as in mot, wu as in true, % as in cook. Here also the origin of 
the NE. letters will be briefly examined. 

In ΟΕ. there is some confusion in the orthography. Asa 
rule, I have given the more usual spelling, calling attention to 
the variations where they seemed of importance. In one case 
I have departed from. this rule. The umlaut of é&, @, has 
been spelled always ze to distinguish it from y, the umlaut of 
0, 14, though in most cases y is the more usual spelling for the 
former as well as for the latter. I think this distinction is 
justified by the fact that the umlaut of ¢é and @ is not con- 
founded in the later history of the language with the umlaut 
of ὁ, τι, and must therefore have had a somewhat different 
pronunciation. Where a great variety of forms are in use, 
the one that is most correct according to the analogy of the 
language has been chosen. 


Section I.—£ anp / 1n OG. 


In the great majority of cases Οὐ. ¢ is from IG. a, and OG. Ζ 
from 1G. z, but in at least one case Οὐ. ¢ is from 7, this is 6. 
vairs, ON. OE. wer, L. vir, Skr. vivas ; and there is a consider- 
able group of cases where oc. z seems to take the place of 
1G. a, though I have not been able to discover any cause for this 
peculiar development, except where a following nasal causes 
the change. This anomalous z occurs in the following words, 
given here in their ΟΕ. forms: clippan, film, firas, fipru, hild, 
micel, mid, middangéard, nifol, nigon, scip, sige, spillan, sticel, 


a 


il 
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pelle, pillian, pridde, wicg, wild, willa, willan, wilnian, wit. 
The related words in other dialects will be found in the list in 
Section II. In determining the 0G. vowel, a consensus of ΟΕ. 
OHG., and ON. is conclusive. The Gothic is here valueless, 
owing to its peculiar vowel-system. Occasionally ΟΕ. and on. 
alone may decide, especially if supported by some European 
dialect. 

The cognates are given in the lists in Section II., and are 
therefore omitted in the lists in Section I. 

It will be seen that I cannot find any proof of the correct- 
ness of the older view which regarded all 1c. ὦ with raised 
tone as equivalent to oa. z, thus making 6. the representative 
of the primitive state. But there is also a lack of evidence 
for the more recent view, that regards z from IG. a as a devel- 
opment posterior to the oc. period. I do not see how we can 
avoid the assumption of 0G. z and eg, derived from Ic. a, though, 
as will appear in the remainder of this section, it is not always 
possible to say why Ζ is used rather than ὁ. 


A.— I. OG. 4 remains unchanged in ΟΕ. in the following 


words. Before labials: dvepan, drepe, screpan. Before dentals: 


etan, fetan, fetor, metan, set, cnedan, tredan, weder. Before 
palatals: brecan, frec, recan, sprecan, wrecan, bregdan, regn, 
segl, stregdan, trega, pegn, weg, wegan. Before fricatives: xefa, 
swefan, swefen, wefan, cwedan, dda, feser, weser, brest, bres- 


tan, lesan, nesan, nest, sess, prescan, prescwifald, wesan, west. 


Before liquids: devan, bere, sceran, spere, teran, pweran, belgan, 
bellan, cwelan, delfan, dwelan, fela, felhan, fell, helan, help, 
helpan, helm, hwelp, melcan, meltan, selcan, seldan, self, snel, 
Spell, stelan, swelgan, swellan, sweltan, teld, teldan, pel, wel. 

2. OG. é@ becomes zin ΟΕ. Here there is usually an z or7 
in the following syllable. In all these cases we can assume 
OG. z, but the ¢ is more probable. See Section II. A. 3 for 
the evidence. The words are scip, tiber, glig, higora, nifol, 
rift, brim, dim, grim, lim, niman, hilt, spild, and the 2d and 
3d sing. pres. ind. of the 36 strong verbs mentioned in A. I 
above. 

3. 06. 6 becomes ἐσ before x + consonant, before %, often 
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before 7+ consonant, and before an 2, #, in the following 
syllable. See the details in Section 11. C. 

Before ~ + consonant: déorgan, béorcan, béorh, béorht, 
béorma, béornan, déorfan, dwéorg, Eorcanstan, éorpe, éorl, Eor- 
menric, orp, féorr, féorh, géorn, géorran, héord, héorte, hwéorran, 
hwéorfan, céorfan, séordan, sméortan, stéorfan, swéorfan, swéord, 
swéorcan, péorf, wéorc, wéorpan, wéors, wéordan. 

Before /-+ consonant: éolh, séolh, séolf. 

Before h: ¢oh, féohtan, hwéohl, séox(hs). 

Before consonants followed by ὁ, τ. éodor, méodo, hwéo8u, 
béofor, éofor, héofon, séofon, géolu, héor, héorot, sméoru, swéostor, 
méotud. 

Anomalously also in céole, ¢oten, géond. 

4. OG. e becomes ze where we should otherwise expect ἐσ, 
by umlaut. Before ~ -+ consonant: déergan, fiersn, fierst, 
fiergen, hierde, terre, smterwian, wtersa, wtercan, wterpiant. 
Before //, in hzell; before ἄς, ἰὴ s¢ex. Also in 2d and 3d sing. 
pres. ind. of the strong verbs in 3. 

5. OG. e becomes 26 after g. Cases are giéfan, giéfa, gidfu, 
gift, gitld, gitldan, gitlp, gitlpan, giéstrandeg, gittan, giéllan. 
This change to 26 is, however, often omitted, and it is also 
written z and γ. 

6. οὐ. e is lengthened in auslaut to 2 when not enclitic. 
E. g. mé, pé, hé. 

7. OG. 5 becomes €o in €ode, gleow, hnéow. I reserve the 
discussion of these cases till I come to speak of OE. Zo. 


B.—oc.z. 1. When uninfluenced by following sounds, 
OG. z remains z in OF. This occurs in the following words, 
arranged according to the consonants which follow the vowel, 
first, those from 1G. z, and then those from 16. a. 

From 16. z are the following (I give the ΟΕ. forms): swié, 
swipa; biter, hnitu, wit, wlite; hlid, scrid, widowe ; cwic, gi- 
cel, liccian, nicor, spic, pic, Tig (Tiu), wig; clif, lifer, lifian, 
swift, swiftu; fris, grid, hider, hlis, lis, nide, nider, wid, wiser ; 
fisc, hrisil, wisnian; flint, gin, hinde, min, sinder, sinu, firen, 
milde, Add to these the preterite plural and passive participle 
of all verbs of Class II. (See Trans., Vol. XIII. p. 72.) 
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From 1G. @ are the following: clippan; micel, sticel, sige, 
wigon, wicg; mid, pridda,; fisru, blind, cin, finger, grindel, 
hinde, hlin, hlinc, hring, lind, swinstan, ping, wind, wintar, 
timber, firas, film, hild, milte, spillan, pille, wild, willa, wil- 
lan, wilnian. Add to these the following present stems of 
verbs of Class 1. ἃ. : b¢ddan, sittan, fricgan, licgan, picgan; 
and of I.c.: frignan, bindan, bringan, drincan, findan, grinnan, 
grindan, hrindan, cinnan, clingan, cringan, cwincan, linnan, 
vrinnan, sinnan, singan, sincan, scrincan, slingan, slincan, 
spinnan, springan, stingan, stincan, swindan, swingan, swin- 
can, pingan, pindan, prindan, pringan, tingan, windan, winnan, 
wringan ; grimman, hlimman, hrimpan, climban, crimman, 
limpan, swimman. 

2. OG. z becomes ¢ in five cases specially discussed in Sec- 
tion II. The words are, ed, degen, twegen ; nest; wer.. 

3. OG. z becomes ἐσ before y+ consonant: déorc, léornian, 
méord, wéornian ; before ὦ -ἰ- consonant: mdéolc, séolc, séolfor ; 
before 2: wéoh, féohan (féon), fréohan (fréon). 

4. I find no cases of ze or 26 for OG. Ζ. 

5. OG. 2 becomes Ζῶ in séowjan, feon, freon. Iwill reserve 
the discussion of these till I come to speak of OE. Zo. 


Section II. 


A. — ΟΕ. ὦ This sound takes the place, (1.) of 0G. Ζ, 1G. ὦ, 
(2) of oc. ὦ, 1G. a; (3.) of 0G. 2, IG. a. 

Ε΄ OF: ὁ = 0G; ὁ ΞΞ 16. 2. 

Here belong all preterite plurals and past participles of oc. 
strong verbs of Class II., of which a list is given in the Trans- 
actions, Vol. XIII. p. 72, and also, 


biter, on. bitr, onc. bittar [c. baitrs]: cp. Skr. bhid; Fick, 210. 
clif, on. klif, onc. klep, NHG. klippe; F. 52. 
cwic, ON. kvikr: cp. Bios, L. vivus; F. 55. 
firen, ON. firn, os. firin, G. fairins ; F. 175 [cp. L. per?]. 
fisc, G. fisks, L. piscis; F. 186. 
flint, Swedish flinta, onc. flins: cp. πλίνθος ; F. 194. 
{δ m., fridu 7, ON. friér, onc. fridu, Skr. pri; F. 1go. 
gicel, on. jokull: cp. Lithuanian izas, ze; F. 31. 
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gin, ON. gin: cp. OHG. geinOn, and χαίνω ; F. τοῦ. 

grid, ON. grid. No other cognates. F. 111. 

hider, Gc. hidre, L. citra; F. 74. 

hinder, c. hindar ; and or. hinderian, on. hindra } oc. stem ti, IG. 

ki; F. 74. | 
hlid, on. hlid: cp. L. inclinare ; F. 88. | 
hlid, on. hlid: cp. ox. hlid, and κλίνω ; F. 88. | 
hnitu, ON. nit, OHG. niz: cp. Lettish τ πὲς κονιδ- ; F. 81, Schade | 
410. 
hrisil: cp. G. hrisjan, on. hrist, and of. hrisian; Grein 2. 110. 
liccian, OHG. lecceOn ; but cp. 6. laigon, O. Bulg. liza, L. lingere, 
λείχω, Skr. lih; F. 269, Schade 531. 

lid, G. lipus: cp. OE. lipan and L. litare; F. 270. 

lifer, ON. lifr, oHG. libara; F. 27%. 

lifian, ΟΝ. lifa: cp. ἀλείφω, Skr. lip; F. 271. 

milde, on. mildr: cp. Slavic mil ; Schade 609, F. 235. 

min: cp. ON. minnr, G. mins, L. minor; F. 239. 

nicor, ON. nikr, NHG. nix; F. 163. 

nide and nidan, ON. nepan, OHG. nidana, Skr. ni: F. 162. 

nider, ON. nidr, Skr. nitaram ; F. 162. 

scrid and scridve, ΟΝ. skridr, OHG. scrit: cp. OE. scridan; F. 339. 

sinder, on. sindr: cp. Skr. sindhu ; F. 322. | 

sinu, ON. sin, OHG. senawa, Skr. snava = *sinava; F. 321. 

spic, ON. spik: cp. Skr. sphik; F. 355, Schade 850. 

Tiu and Tig, onc. Zio, ΟΝ. Tyr: cp. Διός, Skr. div; Schade 1201, 

Εν 122. ΟΕ. also in Tiwesdeg. 

tin, ON. tin, OHG. zin; Schade 1263, F. 121. 

pic, on. pikkr, onc. dikki, O. Irish tiug; F. 133. 

wid, ON. vid ; cp. Skr. vi; F. 304. 

wider, ON. vidr, G. vipra; from wid; F. 304, Schade 1138. 

widowe and widwe, ο. viduvo, Skr. vidhava; F. 305. 

wig and wih, see wéoh. 

-wisnian, ON. part. wisinn, OHG. wesaneén ; cp. on. visna and ok. 

wis, Skr. vish; F. 306. oS 

wit, ON. G. vit: cp. ON. ver, G. veis; F. 304. 

wlite, ON. litr, G. vlits: cp. ΟΕ. wlitan II.; F. 310. 

To these may be added swift, swiftu and swipf, swipa, ON. 
svifta, svipr, from ΟΝ. svifa II. All Germanic derivatives 
are from an Z-root ; but cp. σόβος, σοβέω, L. supare, O. Bulg. 
stpa. F, 365 { 
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3 ὍΝ. ὁ = ὍΘ᾽ ὁ =: τὸ. δὶ 
Here belong all verbs of Class I. with a nasal + consonant 


in the final of the root; e.g. dindan, swimman, frignan ; arid 
also verbs with -a as thematic vowel, dzddan, licgan, sittan, 
picgan. It is regular in Germanic before nasals and frequent 
before -7a. In the following list, 1 have divided the nasals 
from the other cases. 


blind, on. blindr, onc. blint: cp. Lithuan. bléstis and or. blandan, 
Mie EF. 221 

cin, ON. kinn, G. kinnus, onG. kinni: cp. yévus, Skr. hanu; F. 46. 

finger, ΟΝ. fingr, G. figgrs, from oc. fanhan, ΟΕ. fon; F. 18s. 

grindel, one. grintil, on. grind: cp. O. Bulgar. grédu; F. ται. 

hinde, on. hind, onc. hinta: cp. Gc. hinpan, handus; F. 61. 

hlin, onc. lin, on. hlynr: cp. Russian klenii; F. go. 

hlinc, on. hlikkr: cp. O. Bulgar. po-klék-nati. 


~ hring avd hringan, on. hringja: cp. on. hrang, Skr. kark ; F. 82. 


lind, on. lind, onc. linta: cp. ΟΕ. linnan, {i.c.; F. 264. 
swinsian, isolated in Germ.: cp. L. sono, Skr. svan; F. 361. 
timber, ON. timbr: cp. G. timrjan and δέμω ; F. 117. 

ping, ON. ping, ΟΗΟ. ding: cp. Lithuan. tenkti; F. 134. 
wind, on. vindr, L. ventus, Skr. vata; F. 279. 

wintar, G. vintrus, ON. vetr; Schade 1165, F. 284. 


The following -2 and -~ja stems have z in oa. for Ic. a; but 


cases of ¢ in oa. for IG. a under similar conditions also occur. 
See IT. A. 3. 


clippan, oN. klippa: cp. onc. chluppa, on. klappa, Lithuan. ap 
gleb-ti, glob-ti; F. 51. 

film, filmen, O. Frisian filmene: cp. réApa; F. 181. 

fidru, ΟΝ. fipri, from ΟΕ. feder, on. fjodr; F. 172. 


- firas (féoras, fieras, fyras), ON. firar, Οὐ. firihi: cp. 6. fairhus, OE. 


féorh ; F. 188. 

hild, on. hildr, onc. Hildi- avd hiltja f.; F. 71. 

micel, on. mikill, c. mikils: cp. ON. mjOk and μέγα ; F. 226. 

mid, middangéard, on. midr, midgardr, 6. midja-, midjungards: cp. 
μέσσος = ᾿μεθἾος. 

milte, ΟΝ. milti, onc. milzi, from OF. meltan, I.c.; F. 236. 

sige, sigor, G. sigis, ON. sigr. OHG. sigi, Skr. sahas; F. 315. 

nigon, on. niu, ὁ. niun, Lithuan. dewyni, Lettish dewini; F. 163, 
Schade, 653. 
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spillan, spildan, on. spilla, ouG. spildan, os. spildjan : cp. onc. spal- 
tan, V.; F. 354. 

sticel, on. stikills, Ὁ. stikls, oHG. stechal: cp. os, stekan, 1. ἃ. ; F. 343. 

pille, pillian, on. pilja 7. and v., onc, dilla, dilln+ cp. Lithuan. tile, 
Skr. tala; F. 137. 

pridda, G. pridjan-, Lithuan. treczas, Aeolic répros, L. tertius, Skr. 
trtiya; F. 141. 

wicg, ON. wigg, from wegan, I.a.; F. 282. 

wild, onc. wildi, on. wildr, G. vilpeis; F. 296. 

willa, willan, c. vilja, viljan, on. vili, vilja, onc. willjo, willan: cp. — 
βουλή, βούλομαι = βούλ)ομαι, O. Bulgar. wolja ; F. 296, Schade, — 
1158. 

wilnian, ON. vilnask, from the preceding; F. 297. 


3. ΟΕ. 2= 0G. 6 ΞΞΊΟ. @. 

It is possible to assume OG. z in every case, but ὁ is more 
probable. Nearly all the list are - or -ya stems. Add to 
these the 2d and 3d pres. ind. sing. of verbs of Class I. which 
have ¢ in the infinitive and other present forms. 


brim, on. brim ; but cp. onc. breman, L. fremo; F. 216. 

dim, on. dimmr, ouG. timber: cp. oHG. demar, L. tenebrae ; F. 148. 

glig, gliv, and also gléow, on. gly: cp. χλεύη, OG. *glevja; F. 113. 

grim, ON. grimmr: cp. ON. gremja; F. 110. 

higora, oHG. hehora, on. hegri: cp. Skr. cakravaka; Εἰ, 58. 

hilt, on. hjalt, onc. helza, 1, gladius; F. 72. 

lim, on. limr: cp. lemian; F. 267. 

nifol, on. nifl, onc. nebul: cp. νεφέλη, L. nebula. Only trace of 
an z stem in Lithuan. debesi-; F. 166. 

niman, ON. nema, OHG. neman, I.b.; F. 160. 

ript, ON. ript, ripti: cp. ONG. refta, ON. rept; F. 254. 

scip, ON. skip, OHG. scef and scif: cp. σκάφος. No trace of an 
ὦ stem; F. 336, Schade 792. 

spild, ΟΝ. spjall, ΜῈ. speld from spaldan V.; F. 354. 

tiber, ON. tapr, OHG. zebar, L. daps ; Schade 1234, F. 117. 


4. OE. zis used exceptionally for Zin d/iss = b/75s, F. 222, 
and often for y where the error is only graphic. Here, too, 
may be mentioned ΟΕ. fif¢alde, ouG. vivaltra, os. vivoldara, ON. 
jifrildi, Ἐς 182, Schade 193, where the 7 is a reduplication ὁ 
the initial sounds of the stem. The z is certainly long in 
OHG. ; in the other dialects it is probably short. 
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B. — ΟΕ. 4 is produced (1.) from oc. a by umlaut ; (2.) from 
OG. ¢; (3.) exceptionally from oc. z, and perhaps from Οὐ. ai. 

1. This has been fully treated in my article on the “a- 
Vowel,” in Vol. XII. p. 78, of the Transactions. I have to 
add to the list there given the following words : — 


dencgan, on. dengja, MHG. tengelen: cp. OHG. tangol; F. 144. 
endjan, on. enda, os. endjan: F. 17. 

fetian, from ΟΕ. feet, ON. fata: cp. ON. feta 1. ἃ. : F. 171. 
heled, os. helid: cp. on. halr, ΟΕ. hele; F. 69. 

hergian, ON. herja, onG. harjon; F. 65. 

leccan, oHG. lechan, on. leka 1. ἃ. ; F. 261. 


We have also e for OG. @ in the prefix and in the particle 
ge, G. ga and ja-h, OuG. ga, 7a. Here the change is due to 
lack of accent. 


2. OE. ¢= 0G. ¢= IG. 4, 

This is the regular development of oG. e when not under 
‘consonant influence; see z and ἐσ, Section II. A, C. Occa- 
‘sionally ¢ appears as 726 after g, c, sc, and this ἐέ is often written 
γ. Under this head belong all verbs with ¢ in Class I., and 
also the following words, none of which are -d or a stems. 


_ bere, on. berr, onG. bero, L. ferus; F. 204. 
_ brest, on. brestr, oHG. bresta; F. 217. Cp. βλαστάνω. 
; drepe, ΟΝ. drep, MHG. tref: cp. drepan, I.a.; F. 153. 
ed0a, G. aippau, ON. eda, onG. eddo; F. 4. 
feder, onG. fedara, ΟΝ. fjddr: cp. πτέρον ; F. 172. 
fela, on. fjol-, Gc. filu, onG. filu: cp. πολύς ; F. 179. 
fell, on. fell-, G. filla-, onc. fel: cp. wéAAa; F. 181. 
fetor, ON. fjdtur, os. fetaras (pl.) : cp. πέδη; F. 171. 
frec, G. friks, on. frekr, onc. freh: cp. σπαργή ; F. 192. 
helm, c. hilms, on. hjalmr, onc. helm, O. Bulg. calma; F. 69. 
help. on. hjalp, os. helpa, onc. helfa ; Schade, 396, F. 73. 
hwelp, on. hvelpr, ouc. welf; F. 95. 
nefa, ON. nefi, oHG. nefo: cp. L. nepos: Schade 643, F. 165. 
nest, ON. nest, OHG. nest: cp. νόστος ; F. 162. 
_regr and rén, G. rign, ON. regn, OHG. regan; F. 259. 
᾿ segl, segelian, on. segl, sigla, onc. segal; F. 316; but see Schade 
_ 748. From L. sagulum? 
_ seldan, on. sjaldan, onc. seltan; F. 329. 
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self, on. sjalfr, G. silban-, oHG. selb; F. 329. 

sess, sessian, ON. sess, sessa, from sittan, I.a.: cp. L. obsessa, F. 317. 

set, ON. set, OHG. sez: cp. G. sit-las, from sittan, 1. ἃ. ; F. 317. 

snel, on. snjallr, ΟΗΟ. snel ; Schade 837, F. 351. | 

spell, on. spjall, Gc. spill, onc. spel; F. 355. 

spere, ON. spjor, OHG. sper, L. sparus; F. 353. 

swefen, ON. svefn, L. somnus; F. 361. 

teld, on. tjald, onc. zelt: cp. δέλτος ; F. 120. 

trega, ON. tregi: cp. 6. trigon-, Skr. dragh ; F. 125. 

pegn, ON. pegn, onc. degan: cp. τέκνον ; F. 129. 

pel, on. pil, onc. dil: cp. O. Bulg. tilo, Skr. tala, and or. pille; F. 
137, Skeat, Etym. Dict. 636 (2427). ΟΝ. and ouc. are probably 
~ja stems, OE. an -a stem. | 

prescwéald, on. preskoldr, from prescan, I.c.; F. 140. 

weder, ON. vedr, OHG. wetar, O. Bulg. vedrii ; F. 307. 

weder, ON. vedr, OHG. widar, G. viprus, Skr. vatsara; F. 307. 

weg, ON. vegt, G. vigs, OHG. weg, L. via, from wegan, I.a.; F. 282. 

wel, on. vel, oHG. wela, L. vel; F. 296. 

west, ON. vest: cp. OHG. westan and L. Vesta, Gr. Ἑστία ; F. 300. 


3. OE. 4 is employed occasionally in MSS. for 2, 6. g. weg 
for wig; and for y, e.g. efese, senn, for yfes, G. ubizva, synn, 
G. sumja,; and for éa, e.g. brerd for bréard, onG. prart (not 
ON. bvoddr). ΟΕ. e also occurs exceptionally in three cases for 
IG. z, and twice for az, where the z has become g and the ὦ 
been changed to ¢. These cases are: — 


ed, 6. id-, on. id-, OHG. ita, os. id; F. 36. Only in unaccented 
syllables: cp. ge-, ge, from OG. ga. 

nest, OHG. nest, L. nidus. Skr. nida, Lithuan. lizdas. Not to be 
confused with mest (2) ; F. 162, Schade 646. 

wer, weruld, ΟΝ. ver, verdld, G. vair, L. vir, Skr. viras; F. 306. 

begen, G. bai, on. beggja, gez.; F. 196; cp. L. ambo, Skr. ubha. 

twegen, G. tvai, ON. tveir, OHG. zwéne; F. 126. L. duo, Skr. dva. 


C. — ΟΕ. ἐσ is the regular representative of e and z befo 
γ -Ἐ consonant and, It is frequent, though not regular, be 
fore 7+ consonant, though never found before /d or Δ. It is 
also caused by a dark vowel (ὁ, ~) in the following syllabl 
In other cases it is doubtful if we should not write @. Thi 
words in question are éode, gleow, hnéow, where I have ἃ 
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termined on @o for reasons which will better appear under 
that sound, and céole, éoten, and géond, which I have placed 
here. Ἢ 

Here belong the verbs with ἐρ of Class I.c., and also the 
following words, arranged according to the final consonants of 
the stem. The words not otherwise noted are from Οὐ. 6, IG. 
‘a; when an / root occurs it is noted by a f prefixed. 


1. Before + consonant :— 


_ +béorc, on. bjérk, ouc. birka: cp. Lettish berzas ; F. 211. 
béorcan, on. berkja: F. 206. 
béorh, on. bjarg, oHG. berg; F. 206: cp. Skr. barh. 
béorht, Gc. bairhts, onc. beraht: cp. Skr. bhra¢; F. 206. 
béorma ; cp. MHG. barm, L. fermentum ; F. 205. 
dwéorg, ON. dvergr, OHG. twerg; F. 155. 
éorcanstan, ON, jarkna, G. airkni, oOHG. erchan; F. 37. 
éorpe, G. airpa-, oHG. erde; F. 23. 
éorl, on. jarl, onG. erl; F. 26. 

ormenric, ON. jOrmuni, G airmana-: cp. L. armentum; F. 23. 

éorp and éarp, ON. jarpr, OHG. erpf; F. 37. 
féorr, G. fairra, OHG. ferro, ON. fiarri; Schade 185. 

- féorh, c. fairhvus, on. “τ, onG. ferah ; F. 188: 
géorn, géornian, G. gairns, gairnjan, ON. gjarn, OHG. gern; F. ror. 
héord, 6. hairda, on. hjord, ouc. herta; F. 79. 
héorte, Gc. hairtan-, oHG. herza, on. hjarta; F. 79. 
7 léornian, onc. lirnan, O. Frisian lirna: cp. 6. lais (pret. pres.) ; 

es 29% . 

+ méord, 6. misdo, os. méda, OHG. miata; Schade 607, F. 240. 
sméortan, OHG. smerzan: cp. L. merda, opepdves ; F. 357. 
swéord, ON. sverd, OHG. swert; F. 366. 
péorf, on. pjarfr, onc. derb; F. 137. 
wéorc, ON. verk, oHG. werah; F. 293. 
Ἷ wéornian, OHG. wesanén, ON. visinn ( fart.) : cp. Skr. visha ; F. 306. 
wéorp, ON. verdr, G. vairps, OHG. wert; F. 290. 


2. Before /-+ consonant : — 


€olh, on. elgr, onc. elaho ; F. 28. 

_ ft méolc, c. miluks, on. mjolk, onc. miluh, from melcan, I.c.; F. 236. 
__ sé€olh, on. selr, OHG. selah : cp. σέλαχος ; F. 328. 

_ tséolc, on. silki, ous. silicho ; Schade 764. Cp. L. sericum, Sipes. 
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ἡ séolfor, on. silfr, Ὁ. silubr, OHG. silabar; F. 323. 
séolf and self, silf, sylf, on. sjalfr, G. silban-, onG. selb; F. 329. 


But exceptions are very numerous; 6. g. helm, help, hwelp, 
seldan, so that no rule can be given for the development of ¢ 
before 7-++ consonant. 


3. Before % there are but few cases ; I know of no excep- 
tions. 


éoh, os. ehu, ΟΝ. jor, L. equus, ἵππος ; F. 10. 

t wéoh, wih, weh, os. wih, on. we; F. 303. 

hwéohl, hwéogul, hwéol, hweowul, on. hjol, hvel: cp. κύκλος ; F. 94. 
séox, siex, G. saihs, ON. sex, OS. sehs, OHG. sehs: cp. ἕξ ; F. 328. 

ἡ féohan, féogan, feon, 6. fijan, ΟΝ. fia. 

ft fréohan, fréogan, freon, ο. frijan, ΟΝ. fria. 


4. Before a consonant (d, 5, f, ὁ 7, st, ¢) followed by z or a, 
whether original or the product of svarabhakti in o£. :— 


éodor, OHG. etar, ON. jadar, L. atrium; F. 37. 

méodo, ΟΝ. mjoér, OHG. metu, Skr. mathu; F. 242. 

hwéodu, ΟΝ. hwida, but not Gc. hvapo; F. 92. Cp. Skr. kvath. 

béofor, béofian, on. bjorr, onG. bibar, Lithuan. bebruss, Skr, babhru ; 
F. 211. 

éofor, onG. ebur, L. aper; F. 37. 

héofon, os. hebhan, on. hifinn ; Schade 377, F. 62. 

séofon, OHG. sibun, G. sibun, ON. sjau: cp. érra, L. septem ; F. 323. 

géolu, onc. gelo, L. helvus ; Schade 296. 

héor, on. hjorr, G. hairus, os. heru; F. 66. 

héorot, onG. heruz, L. cervus; F. 67. 

sméoru, ON. smjor, OHG. smero; F. 356. 

swéostor, ON. systir, OHG. swestar, L. soror; F. 360. 

méotud, ΟΝ. mjotudr, os. metod, from metan, I.a.; F. 224. 


Add to these the isolated 


céole, onG. chela: cp. L. gula, Skr. gala; F. 44. 

éoten, ON. jOtunn, from etan, I.a.; F. 14. 

géond, G. jains = o£. géonre, Cura Pastor. 443, OHG. jenér, Per. 
haps the English word may be gedéud, and from another ste 
than these, else its vowel is quite isolated. The @ is peculiar 
to OE. ἢ 
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D. — ΟΕ. ze is the umlaut of ἐσ and δ caused by an 7 or 7 
once present in the following syllable. It occurs, therefore, for 
Zo in the 2d and 3d pers. pres. ind. sing. of verbs of Class I., as 
Z does for 4 (see II. A. 3); e.g. déorgan has béergst, btergt, just 
as séon has sihst, stht. Adjectives with éa, é, change the 
vowel to ze in the comparative and superlative in many cases, 
but not regularly. The cases of ze derived from a have been 
given in the Transactions, Vol. XII. p. 79: To the words 
given there I have to add only 


cielfor-lamb, onc. chilburra, from ΟΕ. céalf, on. kalfr; Schade 487, 
F. 45. The word is, however, obscure. 
hieldan, heldan, hyldan, on. halla, onc. haldon, os. heldian ; F. 71. 


In the preceding, and in all other cases, the spelling Zz is 
not regular. We find also forms with ¢ 2, y; gradually y be- 
comes the most usual; but that this spelling cannot have 
rightly represented the universal pronunciation is clear from 
the fact that ΟΕ. ze and y develop differently in ME. and ΝΕ. 
ΟΕ. ze is the umlaut of 4 from οὐ. ¢, IG. a, in the following 

cases. Various spellings are given in parentheses. 


biergan (é0, y), ON. bergja: cp. OF. beorh; F. 207. 
-fiersn (i, y), G. fairzna, onc. fersana; F. 188. 
fierst (i, y), ON. frest, onG. frist; F. 192; but Schade 221 considers 
this an 2 root, oc. *fristi-. 
 fiergen (i, y), ON. fjorgyn, 6. fairgunja; F. 188. 
hiell (i, y), on. hjalli: cp. L. ex-cel-sus and κέλομαι ; F. 70. 
hierde (i, έο, io, y), G. hairdeis, on. hirdir: cp. Lithuan. kerdzus ; 
F. 80. 
ferre (έο, y), OS. irre, G. airzjis, L. error; F. 26. 
siex (έο, i, 6), G. saihs, os. sehs, ON. sex, L. sex; F. 328. 
smferian, smervian (6, y), ON. smyrja, OHG. smirwen: cp. sméorn ; 
F. 357. 
wiersa (i, y), ON. verri, G. vairs, OHG. wirs: cp. ON. vorr; F. 296. 
wiercan (e, i, 60), ON. verka, OHG. werchon ; F. 292. 
wierpian (y, ἃ, é0), ON. virpa: cp. OE. wéorp; Ε΄. 290. 


E. — ΟΕ. 2¢ is to be distinguished from ze, though the man- 
uscripts do not mark the difference, and in the later history of 


the language they are often confused, as are ἐσ with ed and ἐο 
Ἵ Io 
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with ed. The sound 26 15. produced from of. 6 (and perhaps 
from z), whatever its origin, by a preceding ¢, g, or sc. Exam- — 
ples of 26 from oG. a are given in the article on that vowel 
(Transactions, Vol. XII. pp. 78, 79). For oG-e we find 26 (to- 
gether with 2, y, δὴ in giéfan, giétan, I.a.; giéldan, giéllan, 
giélpan, I.c.; and in the following nouns : — 


giéfa (i, €0), ON. gjafi, onc. gebo; F. 100. From giéfan. 

giéft (i, y), ON. gipt, ONG. gift; Ἐς 100. From giéfan. 

giéfu (y, i), ON. gjdf, c. giba, onc. geba; F. 100. Fyrom giéfan. 
giéld (i, y), ON. gjald, c. gilda-, onc. gelt; F. 105. “vom giéldan. 
giélp (i, y, 6), ON. gjalpr, onG. gelph; F. 105. Jom giélpan. 
-giéstrandzg (i), OHG. gestoron, G. gistra-, ON. ger; F. 108. 


Section III. 


The ok. 2, 4, ze, 74, 0, Ga, @, ed, iN NE. 

Α. --- ΟΕ. 2 is represented by the sounds 4, 2, δ΄, az, 9, and 
perhaps ὁ, #, and by the letters 2, ¢, ea, ¢e, te, u. 

The spelling is largely dependent on the sound. When 
this is az or %, the spelling is 2, except in szeve, and when final, 
-ly, hie, ie; but cp. /. For the sound & we find 4, while the 
doubtful cases with the sounds w and ὁ are spelled ew, except 
Aue. Greater irregularity occurs with the sounds z and ο΄: Ζ 
appears as ze in shield, yield, as ea in yeast, as e in these, and 
as ee in weevil and week; and g° has the spelling 2 in dérd, 
mirth, third, ein her, and τε in much, run, such, 

I. OE. 2 has regularly the sound 7 in NE. The examples 
are :— 


; biter, bitter. hlid, lid. 

meer’ ἜΡΘΗ. hwit, whit. hwider, whither. 
gripe, grip. hit, it. to-middes, midst. 
lippa, lip. sciten (part.), shit. riden, ridden. 
scip, ship. sittan, sit. sliden, slid. 
-scipe, -ship. sliten (part.), slit. striden, stridden. 
slipor, slippery. smiten, smitten. pider, thither. 
cribb, crib. witan, wit. widowe, widow. 
ribb, rib. gewitt, wit. bicce, bitch. 
sipp, gos-sip. writen, written. cwie, quick. 
zetwiten (part.), twit. biddan, bid. ficol, fickle. 
bite, bit. biden, bidden. ficce, fitch. 


biten, bitten. hider, hither. gicel, icicle. 
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hwilc, which. 
-lic, -ly. 

liccian, lick. 
pic, pitch. 
prician, prick. 
six (ie, ἔο), six. 
betwix, betwixt. 
picce, thick. 
wicce, wick. 
twig ? twig. 


Before fricatives : 


_clif, cliff. 
᾿ drifen, driven. ᾿ 
gif, if. 
gifan (1έ), give. 
gift (i¢), gift. 
lifian, live. 
lifer, liver. 
scrift, shrift. 
᾿ς sife, sieve. 
siftan, sift. 
swift, swift. 
᾿ς ἔδεϊῖε, fiddle. 
pid, pith. 
_ smid, smith. 
wid, with. 
biscdp, bishop. 
bliss (blids), bliss. 
; cristnian, christen. 
‘ disc, dish. 
 fisc, fish. 
his, his. 
__ hwisprian, whisper. 
᾿ς hwistlian, whistle. 
is, is. 


nara 


list, list. 

mis-, mis-. 

missan, miss. 
mist, mist. 
mistelta, mistletoe. 
risen, risen. 

pis, this. 

pistel, thistle. 
wlisp, lisp. 

wrist, wrist. 


Before 7 (not 7) : 


bill, bill. 
cildru, children. 


filmen, film. 


gildan (ié), gild. 
hilt, hilt. 
scilling, shilling. 
spill, spillan. 
stille, still. 
tilian, till. 

willa, will. 
wilig, willow. 


Before nasals : 
bringan, bring. 
binn, bin. 
cinn, chin. 
clingan, cling. 
cringan, cringe. 
drincan, drink. 
finger, finger. 
finn, fin. 
flint, flint. 
beginnan, begin. 
hring, ring. 
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in, in. 

-ling, -ling. 

lind, linden. 
minte, mint. 
scin, shin. 
scrincan, shrink. 
sinder, cinder, 
sincan, sink. 
singan, sing. 
slincan, slink. 
slingan, sling. 
spindel, spindle. 
spinnan, spin. 
springan, spring. 
stingan, sting. 
stincan, stink. 
stintan, stint. 
swingan, swing. 
tinn, tin. 


‘twinclian, twinkle. 
getwinnan, twins. 


ping, thing. 
wincan, wink. 
wind, wind. 
winnan, win. 


windwian, winnow. 


winter, winter. 
wring, ring. 
dimm, dim. 
grimm, grim. 
him, him. 

lim, limb. 

rima, rim. 
swimman, swim. 
timber, timber. 


2. OE. z has the sound z in the following words: 
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scild, 


᾿ | shield, gildan, yzeld, gist, yeast, *pise, these, wifel, weevil, wicu, 


week. 


Ww 


The first three owe the peculiar form to the gand sc, which 


can change ΟΕ. 7 to 7, though we have frequent cases in z 
where the pronunciation is regular; e.g. scin, scilling, cildru, 
: cinn, gifan, gild. Zese is a word in which there is much 
confusion in ME. -Cp. Skeat, Etym. Dict., 637, and Stratmann, 
ΜΕ. Dictionary, 587. The last two words are irregular: cp. 
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witan, widowe, cwic, wicce, swift, wid, willa, wilig, and others 
which show the regular sound after zw, | 
3. OE. z has the sound δ΄ in ΝΕ, in the following words. In 
every case but one, mether, it is due to the spelling 26 (see 
ΠῚ. C). The words are: gillan, ye//, gilpan, yelp, gise, yes, gis- 
trandeg, yesterday, git, yet, gitan, get, nipor nether. 
4. OE. z has the sound az in ΝΕ. in the following words : — 


Initial : Before ἀΐ: Before absorbed g: 
ic, I. cild, child. licgan, lie. 
ifig, ivy. mild, mild. higian, hie. 

wild, wild. frigedag, friday. 
Before 4 + conso- Before nd: pai ταις 
nant : : Brier 
‘ bindan, bind. 

briht, bright. blind, blind. Other cases : 
cniht, knight. findan, find. scire (? scir), shire. 
miht, might. grindan, grind. Crist, Christ. 
nibt, night. hinde, hind. climban, climb. 
pliht, plight. hinderna, hindermost. 
riht, right. rind, rind. 
siht, sight. windan, wind. 


5. OF. Zhas the sound ¢* in the following words: bridd, 
bird, hire, her, sceaphirde (ie), shepherd, mirhd, mirth, pridda, 
third, micel, much, rinnan (éornan), rum, swilc, such. In the 
first five cases and in χη the sound is due to 7; in such, to 
the preceding w. Much is irregular and unexplained. 

6. The following words are also to be noted, though the NE. — 
forms may have come from the secondary ΟΕ. form go. There 
are four words with the sound #, and one with the sound a. 

With the sound 2: niwe (néowe), mew, cliwe (cléo), clew, 
hiw (héo), Zew, Tiwesdzg (Téowes-), Zuesday. 

With the sound ὁ: siwian (séowian), sew. 

Phonetic Analysis. — The words shield, yield, yeast, yester- 
day, yell, yes, yet, get, yelp, show evidence of the old spelling 
26, (see III. B, C,) and are treated as if spelled with δ in oF, 
except yeast. Leaving these aside, 7 is the regular equivalent 
of ΟΕ. z, except as follows :— 

1. In anlaut we have always az; also in monosyllables before 
ld (ex. guild), md (ex. wind, zoun), mb, h, g (ex. twig, which is 
hardly ΟΕ. but rather from the Swedish), Zz. 


_ thane, break, ache. 
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2. Before 7, and after rin raz = urn, we have o° (ex. shire, 
which, however, is rather to be derived from ΟΕ. scir). 

3. After w we have z sometimes, and when the w is ab- 
sorbed, ρ΄ (such). Before w, ΟΕ. may become Zo, and this 
gives the sound w# (zew), and when OE. Zo changes its accent 
to 6 the sound is 9 (sew). 

4. Other irregularities are zether, due perhaps to the dis- 
syllable; Chris¢, due perhaps to foreign influence; and much. 


B. ΟΕ. ¢ in NE. is represented by the sounds 2, ᾧ, 6, δ΄, &, a, 
9, 9’, and by the spellings 2, 6, 26, ea, a, at (ay), u. The spell- 
ing depends largely on the sound. The sound é is repre- 
sented by e except before yr and -ther, where we have ea 
usually, once however az (/azr) and @ (mare); the usual 
spelling is found also in wether, cp. weather. Other excep- 
tions to the rule are stead, heavy, Thames, tread, wreak. The 
sound ¢ is represented by az and when final by ay, except in 
The sounds 7 and ρ΄ are represented by 2, 
except in Lxgland, English, and stern, The sound 2 is spelled 


φῇ, except in even, fever, mere, and field, wield. The sounds 
_@, a, 9, are always represented by a. 


I. OE. 6 has the sound 45 in NE. in the following words :— 


Before mutes : 


_ Pepor, pepper. - 
_ steppan, step. 
_ ebbian, ebb. 

_ webb, web. 
_ betera, better. 
cetel, kettle. 
4 fetor, fetter. 
_ lettan, let. 
nett, net. 
 netele, nettle. 
_ settan, set. 
_ Setlian, settle. 
_hwettan, whet. 
_ bedd, bed. 


oo beg. 


 Stede, stead. 

_ tredan, tread. 
_wedd, wed. 
-wedor, weather. 


feccan, fetch. 
hnecca, neck. 
recenian, reckon. 
streccan, stretch. 
wrecan, wreak. 
wrecca, wretch 
ecg, edge. 

hege, hedge. 
leger, lair. 

secg, sedge. 
wecg, wedge. 


Before fricatives : 


hefig, heavy. 

eft, eft. 

feder, feather. 
leder, leather. 
weder, weather. 
besma, besom. 
best (betst), best. 


cest, chest. 
cresc, cress. 
fresc, fresh. 
gest(ae), guest. 
nest, nest. 

rest, rest. 
prescan, thresh. 
west, west. 


Before liquids : 


belle, bell. 

belgan, bellow. 
belg, bellows, belly. 
belt, belt. 

cwellan, quell. 
delfan, delve. 

eldest (fe), eldest. 
elf (ie), elf. 

elles, else. 

elm, elm. 
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eln, ell. 
fell, fell. 
fellan, fell. 


gelpan (16), yeip: Seed. 


helfa (ie), helve. 
hell, hell. 

helm, helm. 
helpan, help. 
hwelp, whelp. 
meltan, melt. 
seldan, seldom. 
self, self. 

sellan, sell. 
scell, shell. 
scelfe, shelf. 
smeltan, smelt. 
spellan, spell. 
swellan, swell. 
tellan, tell. 
twelf, twelve. » 
wel, well, adv. 


2. OE. Φ produces in NE. the sound 2z in the following 


cases :-— 


Before mutes : 
hebban, heave. 
etan, eat. 
mete, meat. 
cnedan, knead. 
gebed, bead, beadle. 
medu, mead. 
hlece, leak. 
sprecan, speak. 


Before fricatives : 


cwedan, bequeathe. 
wesle, weasel. 


3. OE. ¢ is pronounced ¢ in Nz. in the following words. All 
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well, well, sou. 
welsc, Welsh. 
beran, bear. 
bera, bear. 
berige, berry. 
leger. See under g. 
mere, mare. 
merg, merry. 
swerian, swear. 
teran, tear. 
werian, wear. 


Before nasals : 


emtig, empty. © 
stemn, stem. 
Temese, Thames, 
benc, bench. 
bendan, bend. 
blendan, blend. 
cennan, ken. 


efen, even. 
efese, eaves. 
fefer, fever. 
wefan, weave. 


Before liquids : 


erian, ear. 
mere, mere. 
sceran, shear. 
smerian, smear. 
spere, spear. 
wer, weir. 

feld, field. 


but ache and break are before OE. g. 


blegen, blain. 
brecan, break. 
bregdan, braid. 
bregn(z), brain. 
ece, ache. 
eglian, ail. 


lecgan, lay. 
gelegen, lain. 
plegan, play. 
regn, rain. 
secgan, Say. 
segel, sail. 


4. OE. 6 has the sound ¢ in NE. in 


cwencan, quench. 
denn, den. 
drencan, drench. 
ende, end.. 
endlufan, eleven. 
fenn, fen. , 
frencisc, French. 
henne, hen. 
hrendan, rend. 
*lengdo, length. 
menn, men. 
pening, penny.’ 
sendan, send. 
spendan, spend. 
stenc, stench. 
strengdo, strength. 
wencle, wench. 


 wendan, wend. 


wenn, wen. 


melu, meal. 
stelan, steal. 
wela, weal. 


Before nasals: 


cwene, quean. 
wenian, wean. 


twegen, twain. 
pegn, thane. 
weg, way. 
wegan, weigh. 


ee eS ae ee 
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nebb, nib. cwellan, kill. hlence, link. 
ahreddan, rid. England, England (also e*). sengan, singe. 
sprec, sprig. Englisc, English (also e*).  pencan, methinks. 


5. OE. 6 has the sound @ once only: ¢hvash, ΟΕ. prescan, 
pronounced also and more regularly in NE. thresh (e%). 

6. OE. 4 has the sound ὦ in NE. in the following words, 
always before 7: — 
bere, barley. merran (ie), mar. teru (éo), tar. 
bern (bere-zern), barn. mersc (mer-isc), marsh. 

7. OE. é takes the sound ¢g in NE. sometimes before w. The 
cases are swelgan, swallow, wesp, wasp. 

8. ΟΕ. 4 takes the sound ρ΄ when in an unaccented final 
syllable, as pe, ze, in rapid pronunciation. 

Phonetic Analysis. — When final, we have δ΄ and ρ΄ accord- 
ing to the accent ; when initial, the sound is 2, except in ache ; 
when medial, the sound is e*, except as mentioned below. 

1. An OE. g, when absorbed into the vowel, gives ¢ in NE. ; 
where the g remains, we have é, and so too in ok. leger, /azr. 

2. Before NE. v, and often, though not regularly, before ὦ 
and 7, the sound z is used for e*. The sounds z and 2 occur 
also before the mutes d, ¢, &, where we should expect δ, 
Analogy of words with ΟΕ. z occasionally produces the sound 7 
in place of e before ~-+ consonant. The other exceptions 
are wholly isolated. 


C. — ΟΕ. ze, 74, may be treated together ; for though Ze is 
regarded as ἡ, and “6 as δ, yet by change of accent, which is 
frequent in all ΜῈ. diphthongs, the two sounds are often con- 
fused, and in ΝΕ. the result is a complete union of the sounds, 
as will appear below. 


1. ié. Before liquids : gierd, yard. 
Before mutes : witidan, yield: ei sind 
giét, yet. giélpan, yelp. g , gird. 


hierde, herd. 
mierran, mar. 
smieran, smear. 


gi¢tan, get. giéllan, yell. 


Before fricatives:  sciéld, shield. 


οἰ mae 2. fe smiercan, smirk. 
ee ee nba wiersa, worse. 
giéft, gift. hielfa, helve. @lercan, Work: 
giése, yes. feldra, elder. 

giést, yeast. wieldan, wield. 


giéstrandeg, yesterday. _fierst, first. 
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Phonetic Analysis. — OF. Ζέ corresponds to 4 in all cases, ex- 
cept Ζῇ, give, gift, where the forms go back to o£. z. Yeast, 
yield, shield, offer slight irregularities in either case, though 
they have some analogy under both z and e. OE. ze produces, 
as a rule, g* before y-++ consonant, which is regular. See z, 
III. A, 5; but yard, mar, and smear are influenced by anal- 
ogy, and treated like words with ¢; see III. B, 6, 2. Before ~ 
7+ consonant we have 7 and ée according to the analogy of δ, 
see III. B, 2, 1. 


D. — ΟΕ. & is represented in NE. by the sounds 4, 4, δ΄, (6, 
at, a, 0°, 0, 9, 9°; oand 9g, however, occur only where the ΟΕ. 
accent has been changed in ΜΕ. from ¢o to ed: géolca, yolk, 
géond, deyond. ) 

The spelling depends largely on the pronunciation; Ζ is 
used for the sounds 4, az, regularly, and also for the sound 
ρ΄ in birch, eis used for e* except in vead, heaven, and also 
for 9’ in swerve, iceberg ; ea is used for ¢ always, often for 9° 
(earth, carl, earnest, hearth, learn), and by exception for e 
(read, heaven) and a (heart, hearth); a is used for @, a, and 0%, 
except heart, sword, and hearth (also pr. 9°) ; 9 is used for ὁ 
and g, and sometimes for 9° (work, worth, world); u is used 
for 9° in burn, burst, churl, spurn. There is reasonable regu- 
larity except in the letters for 9’, which sound is spelled z, 6, 
CA, 0, U. 

I. OE. 4 becomes 7 in the following cases: séolfer, sz/ver, 
séolc, sz/k, méolc, mz/k, swéoster, sister, wéoca, wick. 

2. ΟΕ. Zo becomes z in benéopan, beneath, séolh, seal, béofer, 
beaver. 

3. OE. Zo becomes 46 in the following : — 


héofon, heaven. séofon, seven. géolwa, yellow. 
léort, let. hwéoloc, whelk. géolc, yelk, and yolk (9). 
réord, read. 


4. OE. Go becomes ὦ in béorg, darrow, and perhaps éom, 
am, though the original spelling of this word is doubtful. 

5, ΟΕ. éo becomes az in féohtan, fight. 

6. o£. go becomes a in the following words, always be- 


fore r:— 
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béorma, barm. . féor, far. stéorfan, starve. 

béorcan, bark. héorot, hart. stéorra, star. 

céorfan, carve. héorte, heart. téoru, tar. 

déorc, dark. héord, hearth. See 9. 


7. OE. go becomes o* sometimes after w. There are two 
cases, dwéorg, dwarf, swéord, sword. 

8. OE. go changes its accent to ¢é, and thus produces ὁ in 
géolca, yolk, and g in begéond, beyond. 

9. OE. ἐσ becomes φῇ usually before 7. -[- consonant; but 
see 6. The cases are: — 


béorc, birch. éorl, earl. spéornan (u), spurn. 
béorg, iceberg. éornest, earnest. swéorfan, swerve 
béornan, burn. | éorde, earth. wéorc, work. 
béorstan, burst. héor®d, hearth. See 6. wéorld, world. 
céorl, churl. léornian, learn. wéord, worth. 


The phonetic analysis of this ΟΕ. sound presents many dif- 
ficulties. No difference in nature is apparent between 6 and 
9, and 7 should follow the analogy of 9. The change of ac- 
cent in 8 is observable also in words with &, Ze, ed, 16, which 
see, and also in the long diphthongs. 5 shows the usual 
result of absorbed % 4 is isolated. The distinction between 
I, 2, and 3, causing the difference in treatment, is hard to 
trace. 


E. — o£. @ is found in NE. with the sounds 2, ¢, é*, @, a, οἷ, 
0,9, 9°. The spellings are ὁ, ea, a, 0, au, aw, ou. The spell- 
ing depends on the sound: zand ρ΄ are spelled ea; 6, &, (ὦ, 
a, o%, 9, are spelled a, the only exceptions being ezght, play, 
belch, laugh, laughter, saw, fought, the last four due to follow- 
ing ὦ in OE., which is absorbed into the vowel sound in NE. 
The sound ὁ is always spelled ὁ. 

There is confusion in ΜΕ. and NE. between é and ed, as 
between ¢ and δό (III. Ὁ). Usually ed is treated asa, but 
where the ΟΕ. has an alternative form with @, as, for instance, 
ca@f for cedf, the ΝΕ. is developed from this form; 6. g. chaff, 
slack, shaft. 24 is treated as éa in shall, shadow, and in gall, 
chalk, if these should be spelled with eé rather than ἔα, as 
seems probable. In one word only, go, preterite for older 
gat, OE. geat, δά shows an independent, and at the same 
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time anomalous development, due to the analogy of the 
participle. 

I. OE. ἔα has the sound z exceptionally in béard, deard, 
géara, year. See 5 and 3 for the regular forms. 

2. OE. Za has the sound ¢ in 
béalu, ball. 
scéalu, scale. 

3. ΟΕ. ga has the sound é in béalcettan, delch, déar, dare, 
shéare (? ed), share. 

4. OE. éa has the sound @ in 


éatha, eight. 
éalu, ale. 


sléagen, slain. 
See F. 2. 


céalwa, callow. géalga, gallows, séalwe, sallow. 


éax, axe. héarwe, harrow. spearwa, sparrow. 
éaxl, axle. méalwe, mallow. téalg, tallow. 
éalswa, as. méarg, marrow. wéax, wax. 

fiéax, flax. néarwe, narrow. wéaxan, wax. 
féalwe, fallow. séalfian, salve (pr. also a). 


And perhaps éam, though this appears also as éom, and may 
be long (δῶ or Z). Add also (eé = éa) sheal, shall, sceadwe, 
shadow. 


5. OE. Za has the sound a in 


céalf, calf. héard, hard. péarruc, park. 

éarc, ark. héalf, half. séalfian, salve. See 4. . 
éars, arse. héarpe, harp. pséalm, psalm. 

éart, art. héarm, harm. scéarp, sharp. 

éarm, arm. hléahan (hliehhan), laugh. spéarca, spark. 

géard, yard. hléahtor, laughter. stéarc, stark. 

géarn, yarn. méarc, mark. téart, tart. 


6. ΟΕ. Za has the sound o” in 


béalca, balk. héall, hall. swéart, swarthy. 
céalca, chalk. héalm, halm. wéalcan, walk. 
éall, all. séah, saw. wéall, wall. 
féallan, fall. stéalcan, stalk. wéard, ward. 
féaht, fought. stéall, stall. wéarm, warm. 
géalle, gall. swéarmian, swarm. wéarnian, warn. 


7. OE. Za has the sound ὁ before 7 :— 


béald, bold. 
céald, cold. 
éald, old. 


féaldan, fold. 
héaldan, hold. 


séalde, sold. 
téalde, told. 


ee —_—_ 


— 


a 
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8. ΟΕ. éa has the sound ¢ in 

héalt, halt. séalt, salt. wéalwian, wallow. 

méalt, malt. swéalwe, swallow. éaldorman, alderman. 


9. OE. ἐξ has the sound 9° before vz in éarnian, earn, féarn, 
fern. ; 

A phonetic analysis shows many difficulties. Before x the 
regular sound is ¢*, before 7 + consonant, a, which a preced- 
ing w seems sometimes to change to o*. When an OE. τὺ 
or g in the following syllable has produced ow in NE., the é@ 
takes the sound @ Year, beard, earn, fern, remain however 
to be explained. 

Before 7 we have οἷ, but before ΟΕ. ἦέ = NE. Je we have δ. 
Lw, lg, like rw, give @, which a preceding w may change to 9g. 
The sound before /-++ consonant is very various; /d produces 
9; lt gives δ, lm, lc, give o*, and when / is absorbed we have 
a. Unexplained are as, belch. An absorbed ᾧ or g gives 4. 
ΟΕ. ks or x is preceded by the sound @. 


F, — ΟΕ. @ develops in NE. the sounds 2, 4, 65, @, @, 0%, 0, 9, 
which are spelled ¢, 42, ca, a, 0. The spelling depends on the 
sound. The sound 2 is spelled δὲ and ea (ecther, least) ; eis 
spelled az, ay, where a g has been absorbed, otherwise always 
a; the sound é is spelled a beforer; where g is absorbed, az ; 
elsewhere ¢; the sounds @, a, g, and o® are spelled a; o is 
spelled 0. The spelling is therefore unusually regular, and 
the words have appeared for the most part already in the 
paper on the “a-Vowel”’ (Transactions, XII. 84, 85). 

I. OE. @ has the sound z in zghweeder, ether, lest, least... 
The regular spelling of ezther would be az and the sound δ; 
least should be spelled and pronounced a. 

2. ΟΕ. @ is pronounced 4 where a g has been absorbed be- 


‘fore J, v, 2, and sometimes before mutes. It fails to occur in 


said, small, and clover. 
The examples are: — 


Before absorbed g: meg, maid. teegl, tail. 
deg, day. hegl, hail. breegn, brain. 
leg, lay. negl, nail. flegen, flay. 


mag, may. snegl, snail. mzgn, main. 
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ongegn, again. Also 
pron. ¢*; see 2. 

fzegn, fain. 

slegn, slay. 

wegn, wain. 


Before 7: 


dzl, dale. 
hwzl, whale. 
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Before OF. s = 2: 


hes}, hazel. 


Before o£. f= v: 


greef, grave. 
hzfn, haven. 
hrefn, raven. 
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Exceptionally before 
mutes : 


blzed, blade. 
breec, brake. 
sprec, spake. 
zecer, acre. 
zecern, acorn. 


3. The sound δῇ is regular before yand absorbed g+ 7. It 
occurs also in several other cases. 
The examples are : — 


Before 7: 


beer, bare, adj. 
beer, barefverd. 
weer, ware. 


4. The sound @is regular before mutes. 


Before gr: 


feegr, fair. 


Exceptionally : 


-naes, Shoebury-ness. 


ongegn, again. 
Also pron. é. 
seegde, said. 
togeedre, together. 
hwzedre, whether. 
wrec, wreck. 


It occurs also in 


hath (has, have, had), gather, fathom, and fails to occur in 


blade, brake, spake, wreck, and in watch, water, what. 


examples are : — 
Before mutes : 


zepl, apple. 

hnzppian, nap. 

sep, sap. 

weegn, wagon avd wain. 
bzec, back. 

blzc, black. 

szc, sack. 

slzc, slack. 

pec, thatch, 


zedese, adze. 
seed, sad. 

sczed (scedd), shadow. 
gleed, glad. 
nzdre, adder. 
blzdre, bladder. 
et, at. 

feet, vat. 

gneett, gnat. 
hett, hat. 

letre, latter. 


The 


set, sat. 
seeterdeeg, Saturday. 
pet, that. 


Before fricatives : 


hz, hefde, hath, had. 
zesc, ash. 

zespen, aspen. 

feedm, fathom. 
geedrian, gather. 


5. OE. @ is pronounced a before ~-+ eonsonant and all 


fricatives except NE. %, 2. 


It occurs also in alms, father, but 


fails to occur before fricatives in ash, aspen, fathom, gather, 


hath, together, was, whether, -ness, etther, least. 


are :— 
Before fricatives : 


cf (and ceaf), chaff. 
stef, staff. 


zefter, after. 
creeft, craft. 
sceft, shaft. 
bed, bath. 


The examples 


pd, path. 

feeder, father. 

hrzser, rather. 
pron. 0, 


Also 


eS eC ΟΡ 
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grees, grass. Before  +- consonant : Isolated : 
i 08a heerfest, harvest. zlmern, alms. 
shea , gerce, arch. 
fzest, fast. ceert, cart. 
mest, mast. 


6. OE.@ is pronounced ὁ“ in smel, smal/, and weter, water, 
both unexplained. 

7. OE. @ is pronounced ga only in cleefre, clover, which is 
unexplained. The word does not occur in ME. 

8. The sound 9 may occur after w for the sounds @ and a. 
For example, wzecce, watch, hwzet, what, wes, was ; but com- 
pare ware, whale, wain, whether, water (2, 3, 6). 

Phonetic Analysis.— The normal development before mutes 
is @, which occurs 23 times; we have 4 initial, and in two 
strong preterites, which may point to the plural forms with @, 
Cp. az, OE. zt, pl. zton; we find ὁ also in d/ade, which is irreg- 
ular, cp. glad. Wreck has δ᾽ for the regular @, perhaps 
owing to the v. Initial w causes the change to g in what 
and watch, and to o*% in water. 

Before fricatives, except v, z, the regular sound is a, but 
there is great irregularity. £zther, least, have z; δῷ occurs in 
together, whether, perhaps owing to the dissyllable, and in the 
unaccented -wzess. @ occurs twice where the ΟΕ. mute has 


_ become a fricative, fathom, gather, and also in kath, ash, 


aspen. W causes the gin was. Before vor 2, eis used; clo- 
ver is unexplained. 

Before liquids. Z causes the sound e except in a/ms and 
small, r produces δ, x + consonant, @. 

Where g is absorbed, the result is 6, except in said, again, 
which are usually pronounced with 46, though ¢ is sometimes 
heard. 


Section I1V.— NE. Sounps τιν OE. 


The NE. sounds which are to be considered here are δ᾽, 
é,@. The long sound z is not spoken of here, because it is 
derived in the large majority of cases from ΟΕ. long vowels ; 
but ¢, though a long sound, is treated of, because most of the 
words with this sound are from o£. words with short vowels. 
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A few words in regard to the sound ¢ may however be added 
here. We have already found it used for o£. Zin six cases 
(see III. A, 2) ; for ein 25 cases (see III. B, 2); for 2¢ in yeast, 
yield, shield (see III. C) ; for ἐσ in beneath, seal ; for gain beard, 
year; for @ in either, least, and for y in evil, weird ;—in all, for 
short vowels in 39 cases. It is used for z 3 times, for 7 once, 
for Zo 35 times, for Za 29 times, for 2 54 times, and for @ 42 
times, — in all, for long vowels, 164 times. This sound, to- 
gether with 0%, 0, u, 9, 9%, ¥, and the diphthongs ai and au, 
will be treated of in connection with the ΟΕ. vowels ὁ, , 7. 
The sound 02 occurs only in words of foreign origin. 


A.— Ne. 7 is used for the ΟΕ. vowels 2, 7, y, ¥, 6, 2 @, éa, 
é0,u. The spelling is always Ζ except in deen, which is also 
sounded 2, in England, English, which are better pronounced 
é", and in dusy, women, build, guilt, steve, -ly. 

I. NE. 7 is used for z in 138 cases given in III. A, 1; for e 
in 9 cases given in III. B, 4; for other sounds as follows : — 

2. NE. 7 for ΟΕ. ψ. In ME. γ lost its original sound and was 
treated sometimes as 24, but usually as 2, — a change to which 
the sound of the Modern and old Greek v may be compared. 
OE. y corresponds to 7 38 times, to ρ΄ 21, to az 8, and to z and 
@ twice. The following words have Ζ for ΟΕ. y:— 


bridge, brycg. inch, ynce. pit, pytt. 
build, byldan. kin, cynn. ridge, hrycg. 
busy, bysig. king, cyning. sill, syll. 
chicken, cycen. kiss, cyssan. sin, synne. 
clip, clyppan. kitchen, cycene. spit, spyttan. 
did, dyde. knit, cnyttan. thrill, pyrlian. 
din, dyne. lift, lyftan. thin, pynne. 
dint, dynt. list, lystan. think, pyncan. 
dip, dyppan. little, lytel. thick, pycce. 
fill, fyllan. midge, mycg. tinder, tynder. 
gild, gyldan. mill, mylen. trim, trymman. 
guilt, gylt. ‘mint, mynet. vixen, fyxen. 
hill, hyll. minster, mynster. 


An examination of the other.cases of o£. y will show that 
this is the regular sound except before 4, g, where we have 
ai, and before 7, where we find g* except in duxy, weird. The 
exceptions are evil, cluster, bundle, comely, crutch, shuttle, shut. 
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3. NE. 7 for OE. # occurs only once, hup, 42%, which is ex- 
ceptional, the regular sound for τὲ before mutes being ρ΄. 

4. NE. 7 is used for Z, y, é, @, δᾶ, 20, as stated in detail in my 
article on the “ Development of ΟΕ. Long Vowels,” in Anglia, 
VII. 203. I give here the NE. words only. For % in ditch, 
fifty, linen, rich, stiff, stirrup, width, wisdom, women, For 
ἢ, in filth, fist, hid, kith, wish. For é, in breech, chill, cripple. 
For Ζῶ, in garlic, rick, nickname. For @o, in been (also pro- 
nounced 2), zp-rose, sick. For @, in riddle, silly. 

We have then this sound used 177 times for Ok. short 
vowels and 24 times for long vowels, nearly always before 
double consonants or in dissyllables. 


B. — The sound ¢ is used in NE. for OE. ¢, 2, &a, δα, ed, ea, @, 
ὥ, α, ἃ. The spelling is a, except break, great. Where ὦ or ¢ 
is absorbed, the spelling is az, except eight, thane, neigh, weigh 
(weight), whey. When final, ay is used for a except in yea. 

1. The use of NE. ¢ for OE. 4, 17 cases, is treated in III. B, 
3; for ga, 5 cases, see III. E, 2; for ed, 51 cases, see Trans- 
actions, XII. 81; for @, 27 cases, see III. F, 2; for y, in 
weird, OF. wyrd. In all, for short vowels in 101 cases. 

2. The use of NE. e for @, 2a, ed, @, @, is given in detail in 
Anglia, VII. 203 ff. I give here the NE. words only. For 2 
hay; for δα, great, neighbor, for ed, a, yea, hale; for @, ate, 
clay, gray, lady, neigh, whey. In all, for long vowels in 13 
cases. 


C.— NE. & is used for OE. 2, 26, ze, @, 2, 20, 0, Za, δα, @, @, a, 
ea, 0, 6, y. The spelling is regularly 4, for which, however, ea 
‘occurs in many words, without regard to the o£. sound; these 
are, bear, bear, bread, breadth, breath, breast, cleanse, dead, deaf, 
death, dread, feather, head, heaven, heavy, health, lead, leather, 
vead, stead, sweat, tear, thread, threat, tread, weapon, wear, 
‘weather, wreak. The final consonants ‘are, d 9 times, but cp. 
‘bed, ved ; ¢t twice, c once, f once, ¢k twice, 7 4 times, double 
‘consonants ora syllable 10 times, but in no case regularly. Iso- 
lated irregularities are any, many, Thames, friend, hetfer, guest. 
The z in guest, however, can hardly be considered a vowel. 

Where g is absorbed, the spelling is az. 
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Before 7, a takes the place of o£. a, ga, @; but for o£. e we 
have ea, and for @, ὁ (except hair); merry, OE. merg, owes its 
e to the dissyllable ; dury is irregular and isolated. 

There are in all 198 cases; 147 are spelled with 6, 29 with 
ea, 13 with a, 5 with az, and one each with et, ze, 24, ue. 

I. In NE. the sound e* is used for ΟΕ. 2, 24, 7 cases (see III. 
A, 3); fore, 114 cases (see III. B, 1); for , 7 cases (III. D, 3); 
for éa, 3 cases (III. E, 3); for @, 10 cases (III. F, 3); for a, 6 
cases (Transactions, XII. 81) ; for ain we/kin, of. wolcnu ; for 
y in bury, OE. bebyrgan, fledged, ox. flycge. In all, 150 times 
for short vowels. 

2. The sound δ΄ is used for the long vowels @, 20, 2a, ea, @, 
6, as shown in detail in Anglia, VII. 203 ff. Here only the 
NE. words are given. For or. @ (ze): bled, bred, brethren, bless, 
beckon, depth, fed, felt, friend, kept, let, met, next, reck, ten, theft, 
twenty, wept, —18. For ΟΕ. 20: breast, devil, held, shed, 
swept, (weft, left, are to be regarded as from wéfan, hléafan,) — 
5. For ΟΕ. éa: bereft, bread, dead, deaf, death, head, hetfer, 
lead, left, red, shred, threat, —11. For ΟΕ. @: breath, breadth, 
dread, ere, hatr, there, thread, were, where, wren, wrest, — 11. 
For ΟΕ. ed, in shed, shepherd, —2. For ΟΕ. 6, in Wednesday. 
In all, 48 times for long vowels: 


D. — In ΝΕ. the sound @ is used for OE. 4, 2, 40, Ga, éa, ed, @, 
@, a, @,and occurs in 105 cases, always with the spelling a. 
A list of these is found in the “ a-Vowel,” Transactions, XIT. 
81, 84. See also Anglia, VII. 203 ff. 

1. The sound @ is used for ΟΕ. é¢ in thrash, o£. perscan ; for 
go in barrow, OF. béorg; for ἔα in 18 words (see III. E, 4); 
for ed twice (see III. E, 4) ; for @ 29 times (see III. F, 4); for 
a 47 times (see Transactions, XII. 81). In all, for short 
vowels 96 times. 

2. The sound @ is used for o£. Zin bramble, dvémel ; for Za 
in chapman, céapmann, chaffer, céapfaru; for @ in clad, ge- 
cl@Sed, fat, fétt, ladder, hléder, spat, spétte ; for ἃ in hallow, 
halgian, clammy, from clam, or perhaps ΟΕ. *c/@mig, though 
this does not occur. In all, 9 times for long vowels. 
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SEcTION V.— NE. LETTERS IN OE. 


The NE. letters that fall within the scope of this study are 
Zz, ¢, y, and the gemminatives and diphthongs az, ay, ea, ee, δῖ, 
ey, ew, te, ye. The NE. signs not considered here are a, which 
has been already treated; 0, u, au, aw, oa, 96, 00, OU, ue, U1, 


which will be more properly spoken of in connection with the 


sounds which they represent ; and the following, which occur 
only in words of French origin: zew, zeu, eo (OF. only in yeo- 
man), eu, cau, ao, ot, oy, woy. In all there are 32, of which 9 
are French only, 10 belong to the consideration of the dark 
vowel sounds, one is already treated, and 12 are to be treated 
here. : 

A.— The letter z in NE. has two sounds, 7 and az. The 


᾿ς cases of its use for z, 193, may be found in IV. A. It is used 


for az in 26 cases where the Of. vowel is z (see III. A, 3), and 


also for other or. vowels as follows: for or. y, in bight, fight, 


kind, mind, wright. For ΟΕ. éo,in fight. For ΟΕ. Ζ, in alight, 
arise, bide, bite, blithe, bridle, chide, drive, file, five, glide, gripe, 
ice, tdle, Ireland, tron, knife, life, like, lime, lithe, mile, mine, 


| pine, ride, rime, ripe, shine, shrine, shrive, side, sigh, slide, slime, 


smite, stile, strike, swine, tide, time, twine, thine, while, whine, 


white, wide, wife, wile, wine, wire, wise, write, writhe, — 53. 


For ΟΕ. ¥, in bride, defile, dive, fire, hide, hide, hire, -hithe, kine, 
lice, mice, pride, why, —13. For ΟΕ. Ze, in island, light, —2. 
For ΟΕ. 20, in light, thigh, — 2. 

This letter with the sound 7 is used for long ΟΕ. vowels 22 
times, and for short ΟΕ. vowels 171 times; with the sound az 
it is used for long ΟΕ. vowels 70 times, and for short OE. vow- 
els 32 times. In all, 92 times for long vowels, 203 for short 
vowels. 

B. — The letter ¢ in NE. has the sounds 2, e%, 9%, and is used 
for OE. 2, 4, da, 20, te, 16, @, a, 0, γ, t, @, 2a, ea, 20, te, @. 

I. NE. ¢ has the sound ζ in the following 12 words ; these, 
however, are always exceptional spellings. The cases are 
given here with the or. vowel in parentheses before the word : 
(2) these, (7) evil, (ὁ) even, mere, (2) eke, he, me, we, ye, (@) even, 
(20) be, she. 


II 
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2. NE. éhas the sound ρ΄ in the following 10 words, but is 
never used regularly for this sound. The cases are: (2) her, 
(ze) shepherd, (e) the, also pronounced with δα, (éa) fern, (60) 
iceberg, swerve, (y) stern, kernel, (@) erst,-were, also pro- 
nounced ¢é. 

3. The regular use of 4 is for the sound φῶ, Its use for 
this sound has been fully treated in IV. C. The sound is 
used in 198 words, and is spelled δ in 147 of them. Za occurs 
29 times ; @, 13; at, 5; εἶ, ze, uw, ue, Once each. 

£ occurs then in 169 words, — 125 times for short vowels, 
44 times for long vowels. 

C. — The letter y in NE. has the sounds gand az. It is used 
for z at the end of words, rarely elsewhere. It has the sound 
7 in -y, OE. -ig, and -/y, OE. -lic, zvy, OE. ifig, and dusy, ΟΕ. bysig, 
all unaccented syllables; and the sound az in (2) dy, my, thy, 
dyke, rhyme, (y) ary, (7) sky, why, (0) fly (verb and noun), shy. 
It is not regular even here, however, for we often find ye and 
ze in its place. See Anglia, VII. 204, 205, 209. 

D. — The letters az and ay are medial and final forms of 
the same sign, and may be treated together. They have the 
sounds ¢, σ΄, and in French words az, and correspond to ΟΕ. 
@ and to OE. eg, @g, yg, ég, @g, yg, and perhaps éa. 

With the sound ἐδ: for o£. @g, in brain, day, fain, flay, hail, 
lay, maid, may, main, nail, slay, slain, snatl, tail, wain ; for 
OE. eg, in al, again, blain, braid, lain, lay, play, rain, sail, say, 
twain, way ; for ΟΕ. ég, in hay ; for ΟΕ. @g, in clay, gray. If we 
regard flay, slay, as from ΟΕ. fléan, sléan, rather than from the 
participles, which is more regular phonetically, we shall have 
two cases of ay for OE. δά. 

With the sound é: for ΟΕ. @g, in fair, said, stair; for ΟΕ. 
eg, in Jair and one pronunciation of again ; for ΟΕ. &, in hazr, 
which is the only case where az does not indicate that an ΟΕ. g 
has been absorbed into the vowel. 

Ε. — The letters δὴ and ey are medial and final forms of the 
same sign, and occur with the sounds, 2, ὦ, δ΄, az, correspond- 
ps to OE. ¢, 4a, @, γ, @g, δα. 

. Ezhas the sound 7 only in ezther, sechwreder, weir, Wer, 
hyense wyrd, and sey, czege. 
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2. Ei is pronounced ein weigh, wegen, eight, éahia, neigh, 
hnégan, whey, hwé@g, neighbor, néahgebir. The regular 
spelling for this is az, ay; see V. Ὁ. 

3. zis pronounced δ΄ in hetfer, héafore. 

4. Ez is pronounced az in height, héahdu, and ezther (see 1). 

F. — The digraph ea has in NE. the sounds 2, 6, δ΄, a, 9°, and 
corresponds to the ΟΕ. sounds 2e, 24, 6, a, £0, @, J, 7, te, 2, ὅο, 
ΦΩ͂, ea, @. 

1. With the sound Ζ it occurs for ΟΕ. @ in /east,; for OE. Ζ or 
zé, in yeast ; for Z, in sneak (?); for ze, in reap, hear, dream ; for 
éa,in beard and year; for éo, in beneath, seal, beaver, for 6, 
regularly, except field, fever, even, mere, wield (see III. B, 2); 
for 2, in weary; for δα, regularly, except cheek, leek, reek, steep 
(see Anglia, VII. 207); for 2, in deat, cleave, dear, dreary ; for 
y, in beadle, bydel. 

2. With the sound e the digraph ea is‘used, as stated in 
IV. B, in break, great, yea, OE. brecan, gréat, gea. 

3. With the sound é, NE. ea occurs exceptionally, yet not 
infrequently, as stated in IV. C. There are 29 cases. For 
ΟΕ. ¢, bear, bear, feather, leather, heavy, tear, tread, weather, 


wreak, swear, wear. For éo, heaven, read. For @, breadth, 


breath, dread, cleanse, health, sweat, thread, weapon. For éa, 
bread, dead, death, deaf, head, lead, threat. For @o, breast. 

4. With the sound a in hearth, héord, heart, héorte, hearken, 
hiercnian. 

5. With the sound 9%, carn, éarnian, earl, éorl, earnest, éor- 
nest, earth, éorse, hearth, héord (also pronounced a,.see 4), 
learn, \éornian, yearn, géornian, heard, hierde, dearth, diers. 

G.— The gemination 66 is always pronounced z except in 
one pronunciation of deen (7), béon, and breeches (z), br€c. 
Other spellings of this sound already noted are ¢ and ea; ze 
and 40 4150 occur. The o£. sounds which produce 66 in NE. are 
Ζ, ἴῃ week, weevil ; 7, in sheer ? ΟΝ. sk&r; @, ie, in beech, beetle, 
bleed, breech, breed, creed, deem, feed, feel, feet, heed, heel, fleece, 
gleed, green, greet, keen, keep, meed, meet, need, queen, seek, seem, 
sheen, sheet, sleeve, speech, steed, steel, steer, steeple, sweet, teem, 
-teen, thee, teeth, ween, weep (for details, see Anglia, VII. 205) ; 
éa, in cheek, leek, reck, steep; @,in cheese, deed, cel, greedy, leech, 
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needle, seed, sleep, speech, street, sweep, weeds (see Anglia, VII. 
210); ea, in sheep; Go, in bee, been (also 7), beer, between, creep, 
deer, deep, fee, fice, fleece, fleet, free, freeze, glee, keel, knee, lee, leer, 
need, reed, see, seethe, tree, three, weed, wheel (see also Anglia, 
VII. 208). 

Ee for 7,7, is exceptional ; for the other long vowels it is 
most frequently used for δ and Zo, 63 cases, against 22 of other 
vowels. For δῶ, δα, @, it is used 17 times, against 55 cases of 
other vowels. 

H.— The digraph ew occurs in NE. at the end of words 
with the sound zw, sometimes preceded by a palatal semivowel ; 
e.g. zew is pronounced zjz. It occurs for the ΟΕ. diphthongs 
éaw, Zow, @w, and for efe in acontraction. The cases are as 
follows: for @w, in lewd, mew; for aw, in dew, few, flew, hew, 
shrew, stew, strew, threw; for gow, in chew, clew, crew, blew, 
brew, ewe, grew, knew, new, spew, steward, yew ; for efe, in newt, 
OE. efete ; see Anglia, VII. 207, 208, 210. 

In one case only has ew a different pronunciation, sew, OE. 
s€éowjan. 

I.— The digraphs ze and ye are identical in their use, ye 
being used only as final, and there but rarely. /¢ has four 
sounds in NE., 2, 7, αὖ, δ. It takes the place of OE, 2, @, 4 yg, 
Ze, 20, i, 7eg. Yeis always pronounced az, and stands for 2a, 
yg, ag, ig, and 7. 

1. Je has the sound z in the following words: for ΟΕ. 2, 24, 
shield, yield ; for OF. %, mie; for OE. 4, field, wield; for OE. Ze, 
believe, biestings ; for OE. @, bier ; for go, fiend, lief, priest, 
thief. 

2. Je has the sound { in seve, ΟΕ. sife. 

3. Je has the sound δ in friend, or. fréond. 

4. Je and ye have the sound δὲ in the following words: 
for ΟΕ. ig, hie, lie; for o£. yg, lie, rye; for OE. zeg, tie, n., tie, 
verb; for or. gag, dye; for o£. Zog, lie, and also in good bye, 
ΟΕ. God béo mid δον ; Shakespeare, God buy you. For OE. 
ig in stye; and for ΟΕ. g in the obsolete hye, ΟΕ. cy. 
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X.—The Relation of the IIpoedpot to the Πρυτάνεις in the 
Athentan Senate. 


By WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, 


PROFESSOR IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HALF a century ago no question in Greek antiquities was 
more disputed and more beset with difficulties than that 
relating to the presiding officers of the Athenian Senate and 
Assembly. Any one who now will have the patience to read 
Schémann’s elaborate and learned argument in the sixth chap-. 
ter of his De Comztits Athentensium, in which the duties of 
the Prytanes and Proedri are thoroughly discussed but the 
whole subject is left in hopeless confusion, and will then read 
the simple and perfectly clear statement of the matter con- 
tained in three sentences of Schémann’s Griechische Alter- 
thiimer (1., p. 400, 3d ed.), will see at least that our knowledge 
of the antiquities of Athens has not been stationary since 


_ 1819. The whole question depends on establishing the rela- 


tion between the Prytanes and the Proedri. It has always 


‘been understood that each of the ten Attic tribes was repre- 


sented in the Senate of Five Hundred by fifty of its members, 
and that each of these bodies of fifty exercised important 
functions in the name of the Senate during a tenth of the 
Attic year, which period was called a πρυτανεία, the fifty sen- 
ators during this time being called πρυτάνεις and their tribe , 
the πρυτανεύουσα φυλή. As the Attic lunar year had regu- 
larly 354 days (12 lunar months), occasionally 355 days, and 


in leap-years (which were introduced three times in each 


cycle of eight years, to bring the lunar years into harmony 


1 See Harpocration, 5. v. πρυτάνεις : τὸ δέκατον μέρος τῆς βουλῆς τῶν πεντακοσίων, 
πεντήκοντα ἄνδρες ἀπὸ μιᾶς φυλῆς, οἱ διοικοῦντες ἅπαντα τὰ ὑπὸ τῆς βουλῆς πραττό- 
μενα, πρυτάνεις ἐκαλοῦντο. ἐπρυτάνευον δὲ ἐκ διαδοχῆς ἀλλήλαις αἱ δέκα φυλαὶ 
κλήρῳ λαχοῦσαι. 8:6 αἶΞξο 5. γΥ. πρυτανείας : ἔστι δὲ ἀριθμὸς ἡμερῶν ἡ πρυτανεία 
ἤτοι τριάκοντα & ἣ τριάκοντα πέντε, καὶ ἑκάστη φυλὴ πρυτανεύει. διείλεκται δὲ περὶ 


nn 


τούτων ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν τῇ ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτείᾳ. 
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with the sun) 384 days, the length of a prytany was 35 or 36 
days in ordinary years, and 38 or 39 days in leap-years. It is 
further clear from Thuc. VI. 14, where Nicias addresses the 
presiding officer of the Assembly in the words, καὶ σὺ, ὦ 
πρύτανι, ταῦτα... . ἐπιψήφιζε, that in 415 B.c. one of the 
Prytanes was the ἐπιστάτης of the Assembly. But on other 
occasions we find officers called πρόεδροι presiding in both 
Senate and Assembly,! and one of these, who is called ἐπιστά- 
τῆς τῶν προέδρων," is said ἐπιψηφίζειν, like the πρύτανις in 
Thucydides. As such passages seemed to establish the iden- 
tity of the presiding πρόεδρος and the presiding πρύτανις 
beyond question, little heed was given to the plain statement 
of Pollux, who had access to Aristotle’s work on the Athenian 
Constitution, and of other good authorities, that the ἐπιστάτης 
was one of the Prytanes, and that, whenever the Prytanes 
convened either the Senate or the Assembly, this ἐπιστάτης 
chose by lot nine πρόεδροι, one from (the senators of) each 
of the ten tribes except his own.? Such statements were 
generally referred to another set of πρόεδροι, otherwise un- 
known, who had nothing to do with the presidency of the 
Senate or the Assembly ; and the authority of obscure scho- 
liasts, the impersonal Ulpian, and writers of ὑποθέσεις, was 
cited to support the view, that the fifty Prytanes were subdi- 
vided into five sections of ten, each of which sections presided 
in both Senate and Assembly during) one fifth of each pry- 
tany (generally seven days), during which they were called 
πρόεδροι, and each set of ten πρόεδροι chose a president, also 
called ἐπιστάτης, from their own number, to be their spokes- 


1 Aeschin. /. Leg. 65: τοὺς προέδρους ἐπιψηφίζειν τὰς γνώμας. Cf. 68: εἰ δῷ 
ἐπιψηφίσαι τοῖς mpoédpus. Cres. 75: τίς ὁ ταῦτα ἐπιψηφίσας πρόεδρος ; 

2 Aeschin. Cres. 39: τὸν δ᾽ ἐπιστάτην τῶν προέδρων διαχειροτονίαν διδόναι τῷ 
δήμῳ. ᾿ 

3 Poll. Onom. viii. 96 : ἐπιστάτης δ᾽ ἐστὶν εἷς τῶν πρυτάνεων, ὁ κλήρῳ λαχών"... 
ἔχει τῶν ἱερῶν τὰς κλεῖς ἐν οἷς τὰ χρήματα καὶ τὰ γράμματα. καὶ ὅταν οἱ πρυτάνεις 
τὸν δῆμον ἢ τὴν βουλὴν συνάγωσιν, οὗτος ἐξ ἑκάστης φυλῆς πρόεδρον ἕνα κληροῖ, μό- 
νὴν τὴν πρυτανεύουσαν ἀφιείς. Harpocr. 5. ν. πρόεδροι : ἐκληροῦντο [ὑπὸ] τῶν πρυ- 
τάνεων (2) καθ᾽’ ἑκάστην πρυτάνειαν, εἷς ἐξ ἑκάστης φυλῆς πλὴν τῆς πρυτανευούσης, 
οἵτινες τὰ περὶ τὰς ἐκκλησίας διῴκουν. . .. ὅτι δὲ ὁ καλούμενος ἐπιστάτης κληροῖ 
αὐτοὺς, εἴρηκεν ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐν ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτείᾳ. So Suidas, s. v. πρόεδροι. The 
first sentence of the quotation from Harpocration is corrupt. 
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man and to put questions to vote! This is the view set forth 
by Schémann in his De Comitiis Atheniensium, in which 
work the ten πρόεδροι, who are said to be a part of the πρυ- 
τάνεις, are called Proédri contribules, while the nine mentioned 
by Pollux are called Proédrt noncontribules, and are supposed 
to be a distinct class.” 

The dissertation of K. F. Hermann, Epicrists Quaestionts 
de Proédris apud Athenienses (in the Gottingen Index Scho- 
larum, winter of 1843-44), first brought order out of the chaos 
in which the subject remained after Schomann’s investiga- 
tion. Following the lead of Sigonius, who, three centuries 
before, had expressed the opinion that all the allusions to 
Proédri in the assemblies referred to the nine who were not of 
the same tribe, Hermann noticed the important fact, that no 
mention of Proédri occurs until after the period in which we 
find one of the Prytanes presiding in the- Assembly. This 
simple observation removed at once all the inconsistencies 
and perplexities which had beset the subject.2 Thus the 
whole matter is made perfectly clear, and all allusions in the 
classic writers to either presiding Prytanes or presiding Proédri 
are reconciled by the view, that the Proédri were an institution 
of the fourth century B.c.; that in earlier times the ἐπιστάτης, 


1 The following examples will show the nature of this evidence. Schol. in Dem. 
594. 5: ἐπιστάτης δὲ λέγεται els τῶν δέκα προέδρων. ἀφ᾽ ἑκάστης δὲ φυλῆς τῶν 
δέκα προεβάλλοντο πεντήκοντα ἄνδρες καὶ ἐγίνοντο ὁμοῦ οἱ πάντες πεντακόσιοι. εἶτα 
ἐκ τούτων τῶν πεντακοσίων ἐπληροῦτο ἣ βουλὴ τῶν πεντακοσίων. οἱ αὐτοὶ δὲ καὶ 
πρυτάνεις ἐγίνοντο. .. . ἀπὸ δὲ τῶν πεντήκοντα πάλιν ὁ μείζων προεβάλλετο καὶ ἐκα- 
λεῖτο πρόεδρος, ws εἶναι ἐκ τῶν δέκα φυλῶν δέκα προέδρους." τούτων δὲ τῶν προέδρων 
εἷς ἕκαστος αὐτῶν κατὰ διαδοχὴν καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν ἐγίνετο ἐπιστάτης. The sec- 
ond ὑπόθεσις to Dem. zz Androt., after explaining the division of the five hundred 
senators into ten bodies of fifty each, thus proceeds: ἀλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ πάλιν οἱ πεντή- 
κοντα πολλοὶ ἦσαν εἰς τὸ ἄρχειν ἅμα, ol δέκα κατὰ κλῆρον μιᾶς ἡμερᾶς τῶν ἑπτὰ, 
ὁμοίως δὲ ἕκαστος τῶν ἄλλων ἀπὸ κλήρου ἦρχε τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ἡμέραν, ἄχρις οὗ πληρωθῶ- 
σιν αἱ ἑπτὰ ἡμέραι. . .. ἱστέον ὅτι οἱ μὲν πεντήκοντα ἐκαλοῦντο πρυτάνεις, οἱ δὲ δέκα 
πρόεδροι, ὁ δὲ εἷς ἐπιστάτης. 

2 See Schémann, De Comitiis, Book I. Chapter 7. 

8 It will be seen that this view dispenses entirely with the Proédri contribules, 
who were always an absolute fiction. Hermann (De Proédris, p. 11) thus ex- 
presses himself: ‘‘ Quum ea commodissima solutio futura sit, ubi Sigonium secuti 
totam illam Proédrorum contribulium nationem exstirpare atque eliminare potue- 
rimus 1 This race has now ceased to exist, at least in Germany. 
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who was chosen each day by the Prytanes by lot from their 
own number, presided in both Senate and Assembly; while 
in the time of the orators this ἐπιστάτης chose by lot each 


day (festivals excepted) nine πρόεδροι, one from the sena-— 


tors of each of the tribes except his own, who presided in both 
bodies, choosing one of their own number to act as their 
spokesman and to be the real president of the day, the latter 
being called ἐπιστάτης τῶν προέδρων. The object of the 
change was obviously to give all of the ten tribes some part in 
managing the Senate and the Assembly ; after it was made, 
the ἐπιστάτης of the Prytanes, besides his duty of choosing 
the nine πρόεδροι by lot, remained the responsible keeper of 
the treasure in the Acropolis and of the records in the public 
archives.2, This view has been universally accepted in Ger- 
many, and by no one more cordially than by Schémann. Our 
own scholars have generally followed the German authorities, 
In England, however, where the publication of a translation 
of Schémann’s De Comitizs in 1838 has given that work an 
undue prominence, many distinguished scholars have adhered 
to the views therein advocated long after sounder views have 
been accepted elsewhere. The older view is found in-Grote’s 
History of Greece,’ in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities, and 
even in the text of the latest edition of Liddell and Scott's 
Greek Lexicon (under πρόεδρος), though it is corrected in 
the Addenda. This tenacity on the part of English scholars 
in clinging to an old view may be partly conservatism ; but it 

1 This view is perfectly consistent with the statements of Pollux, Harpocration, 
and Suidas (so far as the last two can be understood) quoted in note 3, page 166, ex- 
cept that these grammarians do not recognize the fact that there was an earlier sys- 
tem which was superseded by that which they describe. Suidas (5. v. ἐπιστάτης) 
adds something to the statement of Pollux. He says: ἐπειδὰν δὲ οἱ πρυτάνεις συν- 
αγάγωσι τὴν βουλὴν ἢ τὸν δῆμον, ὁ ἐπιστάτης κληροῖ προέδρους ἐννέα, ἀπὸ φυλῆς 
ἑκάστης ἕνα, πλὴν τῆς πρυτανεύουσης. καὶ πάλιν ἐκ τῶν ἐννέα τούτων ἐπιστάτην ἕνα 
κληροῖ, καὶ τὸ πρᾶγμα παραδίδωσιν. It would appear from this that the original 


ἐπιστάτης of the Prytanes himself chose the ἐπιστάτης of the Proédri by lot. In © 


another article 5, v. ἐπιστάτης Suidas says: δύο ἦσαν ᾿Αθήνησιν " ὧν ὁ μὲν ἐκ πρυτά- 
νεων ἐκληροῦτο, ὁ δὲ ἐκ τῶν προέδρων. See Aeschin. Οἵος. 39 (quoted in note 2, 
page 166). 

2 See Poll. viii. 96 (quoted in note 3, page 166); the same is repeated by 
Suidas, 5. v. ἐπιστάτης. 

8 See Grote, Vol. IV. Chap. 31 (p. 185). 
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seems to be based also on the idea that the two views are both 
more or less theoretical, and that there is no decisive evidence 
of fact in favor of either. 

It may, therefore, not be a useless work to point out a prac- 
tical method for settling the truth of one or the other view by 
actual demonstration. If Schémann’s older view is correct, 
the presiding officer in the Senate and the Assembly must al- 
ways belong to the tribe which holds the prytany at the time; 
while, on the other supposition, he must belong to this tribe 
before the institution of the πρόεδροι, but afterwards he must 
always belong to one of the other nine tribes. On this ques- 
tion the Attic inscriptions give us decisive evidence. The 
Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum now supplies us with an 
abundance of these which were unknown to the older scholars 
who discussed this question. The first mention of the title 
πρόεδροι in a document of which the date is known appears in 
a decree of the archonship of Nausinicus, 378-7 B.c. (6. 1. Α., 


Vol. II., Addenda, No. 17). We read here, ’Exi Navowvixov 


ἄρχοντος " ἔδοξεν τῇ βούλῃ καὶ τῷ δήμῳ Acwvri[s ἐπρυτ]ά- 
νευεν, ᾿Αριστοτέλης ἐγραμμάτευεν, τῶν π]ροέδρων ἐπεψήφιζεν 
Παντάρετοϊς ..... leeds. This shows that πρόεδροι presided 
in the Assembly as early as 378-7 B.c., but the deme of the 
president cannot be made out. The letters -veuvs, however, 
can refer to no deme of the tribe Leontis except Sunium, and 
Σουνιεύς will hardly fill the vacant space. But we have an- 
other decree of the archonship of Nausinicus, in C. I. A., Vol. 
II. No. 17, in which there is no doubt of the deme of the 
president. This begins, ᾿Επὶ Ναυσινίκου ἄρχοντος, Καλλίβιος 
Κηφισοφῶντος Παιανιεὺς ἐγραμμάτευεν. ᾿Επὶ τῆς “Ἱπποθων- 
rido[s ἑβδόμης πρυτανείας " ἔδοξεν τῇ βούλ[ῃ καὶ τῶ]. δήμῳ " 
Χαρῖνος ᾿Αθμον[εὺς ἐπ]εστάτει. The deme "άθμονον belonged 
to the tribe Cecropis (Ross, Demen von Attika, p. 110), so 
that the president Charinus did not belong to the tribe Hippo- 
thontis, which held the prytany. Of course ἐπεστάτει can 
refer equally well to the ἐπιστάτης τῶν προέδρων as to the 
original ἐπιστάτης of the Prytanes, and the expression τῶν 
προέδρων ἐπεψήφιξεν in the decree first quoted makes it cer- 
tain that the person who is the subject of ἐπεστάτει in the 
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second, and who does not belong to the φυλὴ πρυτανεύουσα, 
must be a πρόεδρος. In Vol. II. No. 50, in a decree passed 
in 368-7 B.c., in the prytany of the tribe Aeantis, the presi- 
dent is called Παράμυθος ‘Orpur[evs]. The deme ’Orpuveis 
belonged to the tribe Aegeis (Ross, Demen, p. 130). In No. 
116, a decree of the archonship of Nicomachus, 341-40 B.c., 
passed in the prytany of the tribe Pandionis, we find: τῶν 
προέδρων ἐπεψήφιξζ[ε]ν ᾿Αριστόμαχος ἐξ Οἴου. There were 
two demes named Οἷον, one in the tribe Hippothontis, the 
other in the tribe Leontis (Ross, Demen, p. 130). In the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum (Vol. 11. and Addenda) are 
24 Athenian decrees from the period between 378 B.c. and 
320 B.c. in which the name of the tribe holding the prytany 
and that of the deme of the presiding officer of the Assembly 
can be read ; and in no case does the deme of the president 
belong to the φυλὴ πρυτανεύουσα. It is therefore perfectly 
certain that in all these decrees, whether the name πρόεδρος 
is actually given to the presiding officer or not, we find the 
system of πρόεδροι described by Pollux, Harpocration, and 
Suidas in actual operation, the president being always the 
ἐπιστάτης τῶν προέδρων, and never one of the fifty Prytanes. 

We have no earlier mention of the name πρόεδροι than that 
which is found in the decree first quoted from the year of 
Nausinicus, 378-7 B.c. Of the earlier time from the archon- 
ship of Euclides (403-2 B.c) to this date we have only nega- 
tive evidence, as there is no decree of this period in which the 
name of the president’s deme can be read. But the impor- 
tance of the era of Nausinicus in the financial history of 
Athens, — the year which saw the last vestige of the Solonic 
census swept away and a new system of taxation inaugu- 
rated, — gives us strong ground for believing that the first 
mention of πρόεδροι in this year is not an accident, but that 
the change in the presidency of the Senate and Assembly 
was a part of the radical reform for which this archonship 
is noted.! 

1 Meier, De Epistatis Atheniensium (in Halle Jd. Schol., 1855), is cited by 


Schémann (Gr. Alt, I., p. 400) and Hermann (Staa¢sa/t., ὃ 127. 10) as placing the 
establishment of πρόεδροι between Olymp. 100. 3 and 102. 4, i.e. between 378 and 
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To make the demonstration complete, we ought to find 
proof in the decrees of the fifth century B.c. that the presi- 
dent of the Assembly then always belonged to the tribe 
which held the prytany. It has already been stated that no 
decrees of the period from Euclides to- Nausinicus (402-379 
Β. 6.) are found which give the requisite data; but from the 
year of Euclides himself, 403-2 B.c., we have an important 
inscription (Ὁ. I. A., Addenda, No. 1°) containing two decrees 
which give the evidence that is needed. The former was 
passed in the prytany of the tribe Pandionis, and we read, 
[Καλλίας "Dadev ἐπεστάτει. The deme ἔα or Oa belonged 
to the Pandionis (Ross, Demen, p. 140). In the other decree 
we read, ["Edofev τῇ BovdrAn]t καὶ τῷ Siem: ᾿Ερεχθηὶς ἐπρυ- 
tavevev, Κηφισοφῶν Πα[ιανι]εὺϊς ἐγραμμάτευεν, Evxr]idns 
ἦρχε, Πύθων ἐκ Κήδων ἐπεστάτει, κι τ.λ. Here again the 
president’s deme Κηδαί belongs to the φυλὴ “πρυτανεύουσα, the 
Erechtheis (Ross, Demen, p. 122). It is therefore certain that 
we have here the older system, by which the president is one 
of the Prytanes, like the ἐπιστάτης whom Nicias addresses as 
ὦ πρύτανι in Thucydides.t Besides this significant evidence, 
we have only negative testimony from the fifth century B.c. 
and preceding times. I can find no decree in the first volume 
of the C. I. A. (containing the documents earlier than Eucli- 
des) in which the name of the president’s deme can be read. 
The regular formula with which decrees began in the fifth 


369 B. c. I have not been able to refer to this programme of Meier; but the first 
inscription quoted above from the archonship of Nausinicus shows decisively that 
a πρόεδρος presided in the assembly in 378-7 B.C. 

1 This inscription was first published by Koumanoudes in the ᾿Αθήναιον (V., 
p- 92), with the name of the archon Φρασικλείδης inserted where the letters -εἰδὴς 
occur in the second decree. This would assign the inscription to the year 371-70 
RB. c., and the fact that in both decrees the ἐπιστάτης is one of the φυλὴ πρυτα- 
νξύουσα, seven years after we find πρόεδροι who belong to other tribes presiding in 
th: Assembly, seemed inexplicable. But KGhler gives the strongest historic reasons 
for assigning the document to the end of the Peloponnesian war ; and, further, the 
em >ty space before -xAecdys is too small for the letters Φρασι-. He'therefore assigns 
it without hesitation to the year of Εὐκλείδης. If Kéhler’s argument for this date 
needed strengthening, it would be amply confirmed by the evidence showing that 
both decrees were passed under the older system by which the president of the 
Assembly was one of the Prytanes. 
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century B.C. is seen in the Ὁ. I. A., Vol. I. No. 32, a decree 
of 435 B.c.: ["Edjofev τῇ βούλῃ καὶ τῷ δήμῳ: Kexporis 
émputaveve, Μνησίθεος ἐ[γ]ραμμάτευε, Εὐπείθης ἐπεστάτει. 
Καλλίας εἶπε. The simple name of the ἐπιστάτης is given 
without further designation, so far as our evidence goes, ex- 
cept in the two decrees of the year of Euclides. The omission 
of the name of the deme in the earlier decrees and its insertion 
‘in later times may perhaps be explained by the consideration, 
that under the old system the president belonged to the φυλὴ 
πρυτανεύουσα, which was always named, so that his tribe was 
thus designated; while afterwards, when he might belong to 
any of the other nine tribes, he was hardly designated at all 
unless the name of his tribe or deme was given. 

It can no longer admit of the slightest doubt, that Socra- 
tes was the ἐπιστάτης of the Prytanes, and the responsible 
president of the Assembly, on the memorable day when the 
question of passing judgment by a single vote on the eight 
generals after the battle of Arginusae came before the people 
of Athens. Socrates was chosen to the Senate that year as 
one of the fifty representatives of his tribe, the Antiochis, and 
while this tribe held the prytany he was chosen ἐπιστάτης 
for the day in question.! In this responsible position he ab- 


1 Grote’s doubt (Vol. VIII. Chap. 64, p. 270) whether Socrates was really the 
ἐπιστάτης or only one of the Prytanes on this occasion will be settled by a compar- 
ison of the authorities. Xen. AHel/en. I. vii. 14-16: τῶν δὲ πρυτάνεών τινων οὐ 
φασκόντων προθήσειν τὴν διαψήφισιν παρὰ τὸν νόμον; αὖθις ἹΚαλλίξενος ἀναβὰς κατηγό- 
ρει αὐτῶν τὰ αὐτά - οἱ δὲ ἐβόων καλεῖν τοὺς οὐ φάσκοντας. οἱ δὲ πρυτάνεις φοβηθέντες 
ὡμολόγουν πάντες προθήσειν πλὴν Σωκράτους τοῦ Σωφρονίσκου " οὗτος δ᾽ οὐκ ἔφη ἀλλ 
ἣ κατὰ νόμον πάντα ποιήσειν. μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ἀναβὰς Εὐρυπτόλεμος ἔλεξεν ὑπὲρ τῶν 
στρατηγῶν τάδε. Id. Mem. 1. i. 18: βουλεύσας γάρ wore, . . . ἐπιστάτης ἐν τῷ 
δήμῳ γενόμενος, ἐπιθυμήσαντος τοῦ δήμου παρὰ τοὺς νόμους ἐννέα στρατηγοὺς μιᾷ 
ψήφῳ τοὺς ἀμφὶ Θράσυλλον καὶ ᾿Ερασινίδην ἀποκτεῖναι πάντας, οὐκ ἠθέλησεν ἐπιψη- 
φίσαι, ὀργιζομένου μὲν αὐτῷ τοῦ δήμου, πολλῶν δὲ καὶ δυνατῶν. ἀπειλούντων. Ibid. 
IV. iv. 2 : καὶ ὅτε ἐν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις ἐπιστάτης γενόμενος οὐκ ἐπέτρεψε τῷ δήμῳ παρὰ 
τοὺς νόμους ψηφίσασθαι, ἀλλὰ σὺν τοῖς νόμοις ἠναντιώθη τοιαύτῃ ὁρμῇ τοῦ δήμου ἣν 
οὐκ ἂν οἶμαι ἄλλον οὐδένα ἀνθρώπων ὑπομεῖναι. Plat. Apol. 32 Β : ἄλλην μὲν ἀρχὴν 
οὐδεμίαν πώποτε ἦρξα ἐν τῇ πόλει, ἐβούλευσα δέ " καὶ ἔτυχεν ἡμῶν ἡ φυλὴ ᾿Αντιοχὶς 
πρυτανεύουσα, ὅτε ὑμεῖς τοὺς δέκα στρατηγοὺς τοὺς οὐκ ἀνελομένους τοὺς ἐκ τῆς ναυμα- 
χίας ἐβούλεσθε ἀθρόους κρίνειν, παρανόμως, ὡς ἐν τῷ ὑστέρῳ χρόνῳ πᾶσιν ὑμῖν ἔδοξε. 
τότ᾽ ἐγὼ μόνος τῶν πρυτάνεων ἠναντιώθην ὑμῖν μηδὲν ποιεῖν παρὰ τοὺς νόμους, καὶ 
ἑτοίμων ὄντων ἐνδεικνύναι με καὶ ἀπάγειν τῶν ῥητόρων, καὶ ὑμῶν κελευόντων καὶ βοών- 
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solutely refused to put the illegal proposition to vote, and 
stoutly maintained this ground against such clamor and 
threats as would have overpowered almost any other man, as 
they appear actually to have overcome the opposition of the 
other Prytanes who objected. I cannot infer from these ac- 
counts that Socrates was compelled to yield and to put the 
illegal motion by the outcry that was raised ; still less, that 
this motion (as Grote states’) “was ultimately put by the 
remaining Prytanes without his concurrence.” If we suppose 
the original ἐπιστάτης to have been the ‘mere spokesman of 
the fifty Prytanes (as we may perhaps suppose the later ἐπιστά- 
τῆς to have been that of the nine πρόεδροι), so that they could 
overrule his decisions and compel him to follow their direc- 
tion, it would not have been necessary for the opponents of 
Socrates to resort to threats of criminal prosecution against 
him and the minority of Prytanes who sustained him ; a far 
simpler course would have been to persuade his colleagues to 
vote him down or supersede him in the presidency. The 
whole tenor of the accounts seems to me to show that Socra- 
tes as ἐπιστάτης had absolute power to prevent the question 
_ from being put, and, further, that he exercised that power 
_ stoutly, and with at least temporary success, against the clamor 
of the people and the advice and persuasion of his colleagues. 
The question how the illegal proposition was finally carried 
in the Assembly, so that the purpose of Socrates was frus- 
trated and the generals were condemned by a single vote of the 
people, unfortunately cannot be answered satisfactorily, from 
the want of an accurate historian. We see here too plainly 


των, μετὰ τοῦ νόμου καὶ τοῦ δικαίου ᾧμην μᾶλλόν με δεῖν διακινδυνεύειν ἢ μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν γενέ- 
σθαι μὴ δίκαια βουλενομένων, φοβηθέντα δεσμὸν ἣ θάνατον. Id. Gorg. 473 E: καὶ 
πέρυσι βουλεύειν λαχὼν, ἐπειδὴ ἡ φυλὴ ἐπρυτάνενε καὶ ἔδει με ἐπιψηφίζειν, γέλωτα 
παρεῖχον καὶ οὐκ ἠπιστάμην ἐπιψηφίζειν. 

1 Grote, VIII. p. 271. See p. 272: ‘*The constitutional impediment being 
thus overthrown, the question was regularly put by the Prytanes to the Assembly.” 
Grote seems to think that the act of ἐπιψηφίζειν, to which Socrates objected, con- 
sisted in opening the debate on the proposition, whereas it obviously was putting 
the proposition to vote. The debate upon the illegal proposition of the Senate 
had been going on, as Xenophon describes it, long before Socrates intervened 
with his refusal to take the vote. See Hedlen. I. vii. 9-13. 
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that we have lost Thucydides and must make the best of 
Xenophon. 

Two answers are possible. First, we may take the view 
that the refusal of Socrates to put the illegal motion caused 
this to be withdrawn, so that no further attempt to carry 


the original proposition of the Senate was made, and _ that. 


the way was therefore clear for other propositions. Eury- 
ptolemus now made a speech advocating an entirely legal 
course of procedure, and ended by moving formally that the 
generals be tried separately according to the decree of Can- 
nonus, which seems to have forbidden the condemnation of 
more than one person by a single vote. We see, therefore, 
that the motion now brought before the Assembly was a per- 
fectly legal one, which Socrates could not object to putting to 
vote. When the vote was taken, this motion was declared 
carried. Xenophon’s obscure account does not make it clear 
exactly how the vote was reversed ;! but it is plain that threats 
of prosecution were renewed in some form, and that a second 
vote was taken by which the original proposition (to try all 
together) was substituted for the new motion and carried. If 
Socrates still remained president, we must suppose that the 
confusion in the Assembly which followed the vote approving 
the motion οὗ Euryptolemus enabled some skilful politician to 
introduce the original proposition as an amendment at the last 
minute, and to carry it before Socrates understood the ma- 
noeuvre, or when he was helpless to stop proceedings. This 
view supposes that the proposition of Euryptolemus was a 
regular motion, made when there was no other motion before 
the assembly. This seems to be implied in Xenophon’s 
words ἔγραψε γνώμην, although it is inconsistent with his 
subsequent account of a διαχειροτονία, or-alternative vote on 
this motion and the original illegal motion. I cannot believe 
that Socrates could have consented to put such a double mo- 


1 Xen. Hellen. I. vii. 34: ταῦτ᾽ εἰπὼν Ἐὐρυπτόλεμος ἔγραψε γνώμην κατὰ τὸ 
Καννώνου ψήφισμα κρίνεσθαι τοὺς ἄνδρας δίχα ἕκαστον + ἡ δὲ τῆς βουλῆς ἣν μιᾷ ψήφῳ 
ἅπαντας κρίνειν. τούτων δὲ διαχειροτονουμένων τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ἔκριναν τὴν Evpurro- 
λέμου + ὑπομοσαμένου δὲ Μενεκλέους καὶ πάλιν διαχειροτονίας γενομένης ἔκριναν τὴν 
τῆς βουλῆς. 
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tion, which included the illegal proposition as an alternative, 
when he had refused to put the latter as a separate motion ; 
nor can I reconcile such action on his part with the language 
which is attributed to him by Plato and in the Memorabilia. 
Unless, therefore, the reference to a διαχειροτονία in the Hel- | 
lenica is discredited as inconsistent with the preceding words, 
we are driven to the only alternative, which is on the whole 
more free from difficulties, that of supposing the speech of 
Euryptolemus to be made, and the two votes to be taken, in 


another meeting of the Assembly on another day. There is 


nothing to imply that the whole transaction was finished in 
one session of the Assembly, except the words of Xenophon, 
μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ἀναβάς, etc. (end of the quotation from the 
Hellenica in the note on page 172) ; but this can hardly pass 
for much in a writer like Xenophon, and we have at least the 
authority of the spurious Platonic Axiochus? for saying that 
the condemnation of the generals took place on the day after 
the refusal of Socrates to take the vote. On this supposition, 
there remains no difficulty about the consent of the ἐπιστάτης 
to any form of vote, as Socrates could not preside twice in 


the same year.? 


1 [Plat.] Axioch. 368 Ὁ : ποῦ δὲ πρώην of δέκα στρατηγοί; ὅτ᾽ ἐγὼ μὲν οὐκ ἐπη- 
ρόμην τὴν γνώμην - οὐ γὰρ ἐφαίνετό μοι σεμνὸν μαινομένῳ δήμῳ συνεξάρχειν " οἱ γὰρ 
περὶ Θηραμένην καὶ Καλλίξενον τῇ ὑστεραίᾳ προέδρους ἔγκαθέτους ὑφέντες κατεχειρο- 
τόνησαν τῶν ἀνδρῶν ἄκριτον θάνατον. The allusion to πρόεδροι in 406 Β. Ο. is enough 
to condemn the passage as spurious. | 

2 Poll. VIII. 96: δὶς δ᾽ οὐκ ἔξεστι γενέσθαι τὸν αὐτὸν ἐπιστάτην. This refers 
to the ἐπιστάτης of the Prytanes. 
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MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE AT THE SEVENTEENTH 
ANNUAL SESSION. 


Cyrus Adler, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Joseph Anderson, Waterbury, Conn. 
John Avery, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
I. T. Beckwith, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
George Bendelari, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
Louis Bevier, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Charles J. Buckingham, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Sylvester Burnham, Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Henry F. Burton, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
John M. Cross, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
Francis B. Denio, Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 
Martin L. D’Ooge, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
L. H. Elwell, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
O. M. Fernald, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Mrs. G. W. Field, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Isaac Flagg, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
O. O. Fletcher, Ottawa, 11]. 
Farley B. Goddard, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
Thomas D. Goodell, Hartford, Conn. 
William W. Goodwin, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
William Gardner Hale, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

- Isaac H. Hall, New York, ΝΟΥ. 
Albert Harkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
William R. Harper, Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, III. 
James A. Harrison, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
W. T. Hewett, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Edmund Morris Hyde, Cheshire, Conn. 
Charles R. Lanman, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. ° 
Thomas B. Lindsay, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
T. R. Lounsbury, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Conn. 
David G. Lyon, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
Francis A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 
Winfred R. Martin, Hartford, Conn. 
George B. McKibben, Denison University, Granville, O. 
Augustus C. Merriam, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 
Elmer T. Merrill, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
C. K. Nelson, Brookeville, Md. 
W. B. Owen, Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 
Albert H. Palmer, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Tracy Peck, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
Bernadotte Perrin, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Samuel B. Platner, Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 
Samuel Porter, National Deaf Mute College, Washington, D. C. 
L. S. Potwin, Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. : 

George Prentice, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

C. W. Reid, Allegheny College, Meadville, Penn. 

Rufus B. Richardson, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

W. 5. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 

C. P. G. Scott, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas D. Seymour, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

E. G. Sihler, New York, N. Y. 

Frank B. Tarbell, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Ambrose Tighe, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

James A. Towle, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 

Addison VanName, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

William Hayes Ward, New York, N. Y. 

Benjamin W. Wells, Providence, R. I. 

J. B. Weston, Christian Biblical Institute, Standfordville, N. Y. 
A. 5. Wheeler, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Conn. 
William Dwight Whitney, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
Henry P. Wright, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 
John Henry Wright, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


[Total, 64.] 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


New Haven, Conn., Tuesday, July 7, 1885. 


THE Seventeenth Annual Session was called to order at 3.15 P.M., 
_in Sloane Laboratory, Yale College, by the President of the Associa- 
tion, Professor William W. Goodwin, of Harvard College. 

_ The Secretary, Professor John H. Wright, of Dartmouth College, 
_ presented the following report of the Executive Committee : — 


a. The Committee had elected as members of the Association: 1 


_ George Gillespie Allen, Boston, Mass. 

_ Sidney G. Ashmore, Professor of Latin, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Francis Brown, Professor of Biblical Philology, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, N. Y. 

Sylvester Burnham. Professor in Madison University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Adolphe Cohn, Professor of French, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
Henry A. Coit, Ὁ. D., St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

John M. Cross, Ph. D., Lawrenceville, N. J. 

John M. Comstock, Chelsea, Vt. 

_W.S. Currell, Professor in Hampden-Sidney College, Va. 

Miss C. T. Davis, Teacher of Latin, Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Francis B. Denio, Professor in Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 
Morton W. Easton, Professor of Comparative Philology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

Charles E. Fay, Professor of Modern Languages, Tufts College, College Hill, 
Mass. 

O. O. Fletcher, Ottawa, TI. 

Kuno Francke, Instructor in German, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
Harold N. Fowler, Ph. D., Instructor in Greek, Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

‘Henry Ὁ. Johnson, Professor of Latin, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penn. 
David G. Lyon, Professor of Divinity, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Ellen F. Mason, Newport, R. I. 

George F. McKibben, Professor in Denison University, Granville, O. 

Charles R. Miller, Editor of Zhe Mew Vork Times, New York, N. Y. 


1 Tn this list are included the names of all persons elected at the Seventeenth Session of 
the Association. 
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George E. Moore, Professor in Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

Rev. Alfred B. Nichols, Tutor in German, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Marston Niles, 155 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Albert H. Palmer, Professor of German, Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 

George Herbert Palmer, Professor of Philosophy, Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

John P. Peters, Professor in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

W. H. P. Phyfe, 12 East 43d Street, New York, N. Y. 

William T. Piper, Ph. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Samuel B. Platner, Ph. D., Instructor in Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 

John W. Redd, Professor of Greek, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 

Charles F. Richardson, Professor of English, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. 

Samuel G. Sanders, Professor of Greek, Southwestern University, George- 
town, Tex. 

C. C. Shackford, Professor't in Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Robert Sharp, Professor of Greek, University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 

E. G. Shumway, Professor of Latin, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Josiah R. Smith, Professor of Greek, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Louis D. Ray, Wilson and Kellogg’s School, New York, N. Y. 

F. E. Rockwood, Professor in the University at Lewisburg, Penn. 

J. R. 5. Sterrett, Ph. D., Athens, Greece. 

E. T. Tomlinson, ἘΜΕΙ͂Σ Grammar School, New Brunswick, N. ae 

William Hayes Ward, D.D., Editor of Zhe Judependent, New York, N. Y. 

Benjamin B. Warfield, Professor of New Testament Greek, Western Theological 
Seminary, Allegheny, Penn. 

William E. Waters, Tutor in Latin, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

D. M. Welton, Professor of Hebrew, McAllister Hall, Toronto, Canada. 

James R. Wheeler, Ph D., Cambridge, Mass. 

[Total, 46.] 


ὅ. The Proceedings for the Session of July, 1883, were published in Novem- 
ber, 1884. The Transactions for the same year (Vol. XIV.) were published in 
October, 1884. The Proceedings for the Session of July, 1884, were published 
on January 22, 1885, and the Transactions for the same year (Vol. XV.) were 
published on the day of making the report (July 7, 1885). 


On motion, Professor George Bendelari, of Yale College, was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary for the session. 

At 3.45 P.M., the reading of communications was begun. At this 
time there were about sixty persons in the room; at subsequent meet- 
ings the number of those present averaged seventy. 


1. Quantity in English Verse, by Thomas D. Goodell, Ph. D., of 
the Public High School, Hartford, Conn. 


It is evident that every syllable occupies in pronunciation a definite amount 
of time, — definite in any given case, however that amount of time may vary for — 


; 
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the same syllable in different circumstances. In any series of words naturally 
pronounced, — e.g. “I come from haunts of coot and hern,’’—the relative time 
occupied by the voice in speaking each syllable is capable of measurement. 
The time thus given to each syllable is its “quantity.” The subject of investi- 
gation in the paper was the “quantities” (in this sense of the word) actually 
appearing in modern English poetry as commonly and naturally read aloud. 

The rhythm of Greek verse consisted in “a definite arrangement of times,” 
χρόνων τάξις ἀφωρισμένη. That is, the voice marked off the flow of syllables into 
little groups by an increase of stress in the enunciation of at least one syllable 
of each group. This ictus recurred at approximately equal intervals of time, so 
that in a given line the separate syllabic groups, or feet, were as nearly equal in 
time as the measures in modern music. Further, the relative quantities of the 
syllables constituting each foot were such that, as in modern music the meas- 
ures, so in Greek verse the feet contained, for example, some three, others four 
units of time. The two factors of rhythm in Greek verse were thus quantity 
and stress. 

All this is equally true of English verse, and in so far English verse is quanti- 


tative. Of course English verse is, in a certain sense, based on word-accent. 


The only essential element of English word-accent is stress; change of pitch 
may or may not be present without affecting the accentuation of a word; but 
whatever syllable has the stress has an accent, and where stress is not, there is 
no accent in English. And, for the most part, the place of the primary accent of 
English words is fixed. In constructing a line of verse, therefore, enough of the 
ictuses of the line must be made to coincide with primary accents to enable the 
reader to locate the other ictuses without effort. So far English verse is based 
on word-accent. But stress is only one element of rhythm. The other element, 


quantity, is just as essential in English verse as it is in music. The rhythmical 


character of a foot depends on the relative times of the syllables constituting 
the foot, precisely as in Greek verse, and precisely as in modern music. The 
late Sidney Lanier, in his volume on “ The Science of English Verse ” (New 
York, 1880), was apparently the first to point out the full significance of this 
fact; but owing to his faulty method of presenting the subject, and also to the 
intermingling of not a few errors, many readers have been so eepened as quite 
to overlook his valuable kernel of truth. 

In illustration and proof of the above statements, passages of familiar Eng- 
lish poetry were read, and their quantities indicated. It was shown that all 
varieties of Greek feet of four and of three times are common in English; while 
some combinations are frequent in English which were either rare or unknown 
in Greek. 

Finally, an endeavor was made to state some of the laws governing the quan- 
tity of English syllables in connected discourse. 


Remarks upon the paper were made by Professors W. D. Whitney, 


_ F. A. March, W. W. Goodwin, and in reply by Dr. Goodell. 


Professor Whitney said : to 


To claim quantity as an element in English measure is tautological, since 
measure is quantity. It amounts only to claiming that English verse is indeed 
measure, and not, like French verse, merely enumeration. If the successive 


_ ictuses did not follow one another at sensibly equal intervals in our verse, there 
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would be no measure, and hence, to our sense, no verse. But whereas in Greek 
(taking that language as an example) each syllable had its own independent 
quantity, as long or short, and these quantities, fitted together, determined the 
measure of the verse, the measure of English verse is determined only by accent, 
and the quantities of syllables are determined by the measure being made longer 
or shorter (by prolongation and abbreviation of the pronounced elements — 
especially, of course, the vowels — and by management of pauses) as the meas- 
ure requires. Hence, measure being postulated as a common fundamental ele- 
ment, the method of its establishment in Greek and English respectively has all 
the difference ever claimed for it, — all, in fact, that one can well conceive; and 
Lanier’s attempt to explain away this difference is a failure. 


Professor March said : — 


The common notation of English prosody exhibits the line as made up of 
equal times (feet), and the foot as made up of an arsis and thesis, the arsis 
being an accented syllabl, the thesis unaccented syllabls and rests. The way 
in which the time of each foot is divided between the syllabls and rests is com- 
monly not indicated. But it might be, of course; and it often has been. 

Many school grammars stil mark the syllabls as long and short, holding the 
ictus to lengthn its syllabl if otherwise short, and the thesis to shortn. This 
makes the English line similar in sound to a Latin or Greek line. But it does 
not accurately represent the facts. There is a striking difference between an 
English verse and a Greek one regarded merely as a succession of sounds; the 
ictus, the arsis of the foot, is the long syllabl in Greek, but in English freely the 
short one. Imagin an Athenian actor undertaking to recite an iambic line with 
the ictus on the short syllabls! 

A considerabl number of English prosodists, who hav recognized the varying 
lengths of the syllabls in arsis and thesis, hav undertakn to represent the 
lengths which ought to be givn to each syllabl in selected passages of English 
poetry, using the common musical notation.1 They hav not accomplisht much 
as yet; they hav indeed hardly attempted more than to giv elocutionists direc- 
tions for tasteful reading. But it seems to me that there is an interesting field 
here for further study, as suggested by the paper. | 

It is possibl that there ar certain accented syllabls so short that they ar never 
combined with a short unaccented syllabl to make a foot; or certain unaccented 
syllabls so long that they ar never put with long accented syllabls. This can be 
ascertaind by an examination of all the feet in Milton, Shakespeare, and the 
rest, as Sievers has just examind Béowulf. 

If no such syllabls ar found, it is stil likely that there may be some as to 
which a large majority of the feet indicate one quantity or the other, and show 
that certain combinations ar preferd for the happiest verse. 


1 Joshua Steele, Prosodia Rationalis, London, 1775. Richard Roe, English Metre, 
London, 1801. J. Odell, Essay on the Elements, Accents, and Prosody of the English 
Language, for Supplement to Johnson’s Dict., London, 1806. John Thelwall, Ilustra- 
tions of English Rhythmus, London, 1812. He contributed articls on this subject to 
Rees’ New Encyclopaedia. He holds that the English rhythmus is one of mezure; we 
hav all the feet of the classic languages, and more; all feet ar mezured from the ictus, 
He uses musical notation of length, common and trip] time; Jays foundations for every- 
thing in fysiological facts. Sidney Lanier, The Science of English Verse, New York, 
1880. 
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Or if not in all the poets, yet in some sing] poet it may appear that they ar 
pronounct in such and such ways. It is likely that personal preferences for such 
and such combinations may be establisht from the poetry of Milton and Shake- 
peare and Tennyson. 

The expressivness and harmony of such and such combinations may also be 
establisht by induction. 

The study of these personal elements, and of rules of expression and har- 
mony, is as valuabl perhaps as that of the essential laws of verse. 

Notations of readings such as hav been givn in the paper just red, in Lanier, 
Thelwall, and the rest, ar interesting, and would be more so if recorded by 
fonograf ; if accumulated, they might rise to scientific value. 

Rules such as ar givn in the paper for adjusting the prose quantities to the 
mezure of a verse ar valuabl. The fundamental rule which was generalized in 
the classic poetry of Greece and Rome is to keep your ictus long, your thesis 
short, as far as may be. Rules for more delicate adjustment ar as yet in the 
realm of taste. See ‘‘ Harmonies of Verse,” Proceedings of this Association 
for 1883, pp. xi, xil. 

Our scholar poets ar now often trying their skil in making verses exactly like 
those of Latin and Greek poetry, as other poets occasionally hav done since 
Spenser. They may use rules of taste in reading as rules for construction of the 
poetry of the future. 


2. Equestrianism in the Doloneia, by Professor B. Perrin, of Adel- 
bert College, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


In the Homeric poems the horse is driven to the war chariot in a manner 
purely Oriental. There is no fighting on horseback. Ordinary riding is not 
even mentioned, either in peace or war. Instances of professional riding or per- 
forming on horseback are O 679 ff., and ε 370 ff., both in similes which probably 
involve features of the poet’s own period. The only other place in Homer 
where riding is mentioned at all, and the only one where a hero is represented 
as riding, is in the Doloneia, vv. 469 ff. That Diomedes at least, if not Odys- 
seus also, is made to ride the horses of Rhesus back to the Greek camp, has 
been the almost unanimous view of commentators. But the last edition of Lid- 
dell and Scott, s. v. ἵππος, adds to previous material this parenthesis: “ For a 
careful reading of the whole passage shows that Diomed and Ulysses were 
driving the chariot of Rhesus, not riding his horses.” 

In persuading the Greek heroes to attack the Thrakians, Dolon dwells about 
equally on the horses, chariot, and armor of Rhesos. Of the armor no further 
mention is made, except that it lay on the chariot (v. 504). To the chariot certain 
reference is made in vv. 475, 501, and 504f. In the first passage the horses are 
described as haltered to the railing of the chariot box. In the second, Odysseus 
is said to have forgotten to take the goad from the chariot when he untied the 
horses from it. In the last, Diomedes thinks of stealing the chariot by dragging 
or carrying it away. Here only does the poet represent Dolon’s description of 
the splendor of the chariot as inflaming the cupidity of the Greeks. Their 
ambition was centred on the horses as the chief prize. 

The only phrase of the poet which can lead one to think of the chariot as 
taken with the horses is the ἵππων ἐπεβήσετο of vv. 513 and 529. Everywhere else 
in Homer this phrase is used of mounting to the chariot behind the horses. It 
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was this consideration which led Welcker (Ep. Cyc., IL., p. 217) first to dispute 
the inference of Wolf and others that the Doloneia afforded the solitary instance 
of actual riding in Homer. Welcker’s view has been adopted by only two 
scholars (Anhang to the Ameis-Henze Iliad ad /oc.), — Sickel, in an essay as yet 
inaccessible to the writer, and Déderlein, in his note on K 513. Aside from 
these, the scholiasts, Eustathius, and all commentators accessible to the writer 
interpret the passage as Wolf did (Proleg., p. 80). 

Against this view of Welcker, thus unexpectedly restored to notice by Liddell 
and Scott, may be reproduced the arguments of Diintzer (Philol., XIL., p. 54 £.), 
and one or two fresh arguments may be urged, suggested by a review of the 
episode. 

1. For ἵππων éreBhoeto = he mounted the horses, the original meaning of ἵππων, 
and the fact that this is the only place in Homer where mounting on horseback 
is described at all, so that the serio-comic return of the Greek heroes to their 
camp involves the poet in a description of that for which there was no well- 
established phraseology, justify the somewhat forcible appropriation of a stock 
phrase current in another sense than the exact one here needed. 

2. The dilemma of Diomedes (503 ff.), was as to what rashest thing he could 
do, not whether he should continue or cease his rashness. The alternative of 
total opposition, like the second in the mind of Achilles, A 192, is presented to 
the mind of Diomedes by the signal of Odysseus for return. Athene then dis- 
suades him, not from killing more Thrakians only, as Welcker puts it, but also 
and just as much from stealing the chariot. 

3. The author of the Rhesus agrees with that of the Doloneia in having the 
horses stolen without the chariot. Cf. Rhesus, 616 ff., 780-798. In both pas- 
sages ὄχημα πωλικόν refers to the horses alone. 

Amid noticeable variations from the Doloneia and the Rhesus in Vergil 
(Aen. I. 469 ff., cf. Servius ad /oc.), there is plain agreement in this, that the 
horses only are stolen. Ovid alone, in the speech of Ulysses for the armor of 
Achilles, where other familiar Homeric episodes, as well as other features of 
this, are freely distorted, thinks of the chariot of Rhesos as stolen (Met. XIII. 
239 ff.). 

Diomedes at least, then, rode one of the horses which Odysseus had hitched 
together. But both heroes are made to dismount at v. 541, although it is nowhere 
expressly stated that Odysseus mounted with Diomedes. The point in the nar- 
rative where this is to be understood is held by some commentatators to be v. 499, 
by others v. 513. No very conclusive arguments can be urged for either view. The 
paper endeavors to show that one moves along the line of least resistance by 
following Eustathius, and making Odysseus mount at v. 513, after Diomedes. 


The Association adjourned to 8 Ρ. M. 


New Haven, Conn., Tuesday, July 7, 1885. 
EVENING SESSION. 


One of the Vice-Presidents, Professor Tracy Peck, of Yale College, 
called the Association to order, at 8.15 p.m., in the Lecture-Room of 
Sloane Laboratory, where a large audience had gathered to listen to 
the address of the President. 
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The Secretary read the programme for the meeting of Wednesday. 

On behalf of President Noah Porter, of Yale College, necessarily 
absent from.town, Professor Peck invited the members of the Associa- 
tion and their friends to visit the Library, Battell Chapel, the Art 
Gallery, the Museums, and other collections of Yale College. He 
also extended an invitation to the Association to join in an excursion 
upon the Sound, on Wednesday afternoon, in the barge Juno. 


3. The Annual Address, by Professor William W. Goodwin, of Har- 
vard College, Cambridge, Mass., President of the Association. 


The Address began with a brief review of the early history of the Association, 
with reminiscences of the first three meetings, of 1869, 1870, and 1871, and a 
tribute to the memory of Professors Hadley and Packard, which the second 
meeting in New Haven suggested. 

After a short discussion of the scope of the science of Philology, to which the 
Association is devoted, the speaker passed to the chief subject of his address, — 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. From what was said on this 
topic the following extracts are made: — 

“1 wish to make an earnest appeal to the members of this Association, indi- 
vidually and collectively, in behalf of the boldest enterprise that has ever been 
undertaken by our countrymen to maintain the broad definition of classic Phi- 
lology to which we are pledged. I mean the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. Although this was not founded by our society, it is yet an 
institution which deserves the earnest support of every friend of sound learning, 
of every one who is eager to increase the depth and the breadth of American 
scholarship. The studies which it was established to encourage are those which 
lie at the very foundation of classic philology, as this science was understood by 
its greatest masters. It was a wise and far-sighted policy which led Germany 
more than fifty years ago to establish her Archaeological Institute in Rome; and 
it was a still wiser policy which led the Imperial government of Germany about 
ten years ago to give this body two permanent homes in classic lands, — one 
upon the Capitol of Rome, the other at the foot of the Acropolis of Athens. 
The German Institute found a French school at Athens, which had been work- 
ing there since 1846; and the example of these successful institutions soon in- 
spired English scholars to prepare to enter the same field. While our more 
cautious English brethren were planning and securing the means to establish 
themselves permanently at Athens, our own more impetuous scholars, with a 
zeal which has called forth surprise and admiration, saved the time which elab- 
orate financial schemes would have cost us, and established our School at once, 
without capital, through the co-operation of twelve American colleges. These 
colleges agreed to supply us with a director each year from their body of pro- 
fessors, without expense, except for house-rent; and the friends of our enterprise 
at each college agreed to pay an annual contribution (generally $250) for a cer- 
tain term of years, to meet the other expenses of the School, except when this 
sum was voted from the college treasury. We have thus a foundation which 
enables us now to enter upon our fourth year with an honorable record in the 
past and bright hopes for the future; but we must not conceal from our friends 
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or from ourselves that this is even now a precarious foundation, and one upon 
which we cannot safely rely for our future support. 

“The object of the School at Athens is to afford American students the same 
advantages for studying in Greece itself the many lessons which the great mother 
of arts has still to teach them as are now enjoyed there by the students of Ger- 
many and France, and will soon be enjoyed by those of England. These ad- 
vantages may seem sentimental and unsubstantial to those who have never 
known them; but no arguments are needed by any one who has once trodden 
the soil of Greece and breathed the air of Attica to convince him of their real- 
ity. The school will be equally beneficial to two classes of students, and a 
young man coming to Athens fresh from an American college may often doubt 
into which of these he will ultimately fall. 

“It will afford the most ample facilities for those who wish to make a profes- 
sional study of the monuments of Greek art and architecture which are preserved 
in such perfection at Athens, to study the vast collection of inscriptions which 
surround the visitor on every side as he enters the Acropolis, or to make topo- 
graphical investigations in Athens or its neighborhood, of which there is still 
need in every direction. Let no one imagine that all the questions — even the 
great questions — which the architecture and the topography of Athens herself 
have to answer, have already been settled. The English architect Penrose 
is (or was recently) in Athens, making measurements for a revised edition of 
his great work on the Principles of Athenian Architecture. The whole question 
of the ancient roadway to the Acropolis which led to the Propylaea was still 
open when I left Athens two years ago; many important points in the original 
plan of the Propylaea itself are still under active discussion; and the western 
slope of the Acropolis still offers one of the most promising fields in or near 
Athens for archaeological discoveries. In 1882 Dr. Dérpfeld, the distinguished 
architect of the German School at Athens, caused much excitement among 
scholars by calling in question the common estimate of the Attic foot, on the 
ground of measurements made upon the Parthenon and the temple of Νίκη 
ἄπτερος. We do not yet know which of several hills is the famous citadel of 
Decelea, which the Spartans fortified in the last year of the Peloponnesian war; 
and the place of meeting of the public assembly of Athens, the renowned Pnyx, 
the deme of the great Attic Demos, is still a mystery to most scholars, — to none 
more than to those who most strongly reject the ancient remains now commonly 
known at Athens as the Pnyx and the Bema. The whole inner structure of the 
Erechtheum is a puzzle upon which no two scholars can agree. The so-called 
Theseum at Athens proudly keeps its famous name, and claims to be the origi- 
nal monument erected by the Athenians over the colossal skeleton which Cimon 
brought from Scyros in 468 B.C., on the very day when Sophocles first defeated 
Aeschylus in tragedy in the Dionysiac Theatre; while its identity is absolutely 
denied by most modern archaeologists, who at the same time are unable to agree 
on any satisfactory name for it. The question of the manner of lighting the 
Greek temples without side windows is still vigorously discussed ; for, although 
some distinguished scholars confidently assert that the structure of the great 
temple of Zeus at Olympia settles the controversy decisively in favor of the 
hypaethral theory of an opening in the roof, others are equally convinced that 
this is an exploded notion. I mention these items merely as evidence that there 
is plenty of work, even on important and interesting subjects, still left for stu- 
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dents of Greek architecture and topography. If our School is ever supplied 
with the means of making independent archaeological explorations and excava- 
tions, as we must hope it will be, there is no limit to the new opportunities for 
original study which may suddenly be opened to the students. The French 
School sent its expedition to Delos many years ago; the German Institute was 
an important centre of exciting news while the exploration of Olympia was going 
on, and its present architect, Dr. Dérpfeld, was one of the chief directors of the 
excavations. The German Institute last year made important excavations and 
discoveries in and around the temple of Sunium. The Archaeological Society of 
Athens has disclosed a wealth of ancient temples in the sanctuary of Aesculapius, 
near Epidaurus, — among others, the beautiful round building erected by Polycle- 
tus, and the theatre, also the work of Polycletus; and the same society has now 
opened to the day the foundations and pavement of the great sanctuary of Eleu- 
sis, the home of the Eleusinian Mysteries, which offers more problems to architects 
and archaeologists than will soon be answered. Every part of Greece is full of 
plans for new excavations, which merely need money to be carried out with sub- 
stantial results. The ruins of Delphi, with their countless buried temples, which 
peer imploringly from the scanty earth as if beseeching the traveller to restore 
them to the light of the sun, lie at this moment waiting only for some power to 
decide who shall excavate them, —the French, who are both willing and able to 
complete the work at their own expense, and ready to leave all that may be 
found to the Greeks, — or the Greeks themselves, who are equally willing, but 
are unable to meet the expenses of so great an undertaking. In the mean time, 
the people of the wretched village which covers these precious ruins with 
only a few feet of earth, have unfortunately become fully aware of the value of 
their sacred soil, and now demand about $100,000 for their houses and land, of 
which the government hesitates to dispossess them. But this dead-lock must 
soon be ended; and happy will be the scholars who are fortunate enough to be 
in Greece when the solemn silence of that wonderful valley of Delphi is first 
broken by the pickaxe and the spade. 

“ But although Athens and the rest of Greece offer such great and ever increas- 
ing attractions to special students of archaeology, the chief object of the School 
at Athens must always be to enlarge the scholarship of those who are to teach 
our youth in our own higher institutions of learning, by enabling them to.com- 
plete their classical studies under all the inspiring associations of the real 
Athens. Such students will naturally add a year or more in Athens to a course 
of philological study in Germany or perhaps at home. Now, without entering 
upon any professional investigations in either architecture or archaeology, without 
undertaking excavations or making a special study of inscriptions or disputed 
points in antiquities, every classical student will find a large amount of work 
which he must do somewhere, and which he can do nowhere else so well as in 
Greece itself. There can be no better supplement to most of the philological 
studies of the German universities, and no better antidote for others, than a year 
or two spent in actual study in the countries and amid the very scenes with 
which the student’s university life has been chiefly concerned. I hope it may be 
one of the chief functions of the School at Athens to complete and correct the 
strict training in scientific philology which students will receive from German 
universities or perhaps from our own, and thus to round off their scholarship 
and give it a practical turn, which will be its strongest safeguard against pedan- 
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try. A student will find a large range of classical subjects to which he can 
profitably devote a year in Greece. Every classical teacher should have a gen- 
eral acquaintance with at least the topography of Athens and Attica, and with 
the chief monuments of architecture and art in Athens. He should study the 
position of the three lines of wall by which Athens was connected with her har- 
bors, and examine the massive remains of the fortifications with which Themisto- 
cles surrounded the Piraeus and Munychia. The account which Thucydides 
gives of the solid construction of these walls will be no longer a mere piece of 
ancient history to one who can make the circuit of the Piraeus; and the line of 
the southern Long Wall can be traced for perhaps half a mile from the hill 
of Munychia by scattered stones all pointing towards the Acropolis, while a cut 
in the railway discloses a section of this wall with several courses in place. 
The famous temples of the Acropolis and the other ruins of the city will impress 
themselves upon his mind and his future teaching almost without study: he 
cannot escape their influence if he will. Again, the whole literature of Greece 
is full of passages which can be fully appreciated only when they are read or 
remembered on the spot, in full view of the scenes which they describe. Where 
else than in Athens can the noble verses of the Attic poets, in which they cele- 
brate their beautiful home, be so thoroughly understood? The historic scenes 
on which one looks down from Mount Pentelicus are far more vivid to the eye 
than years of study with books and maps can make them. We have here 
unfolded before us a map of Attica such as no Kiepert can draw for us: we see 
the beautiful bay and plain of Marathon lying almost at our feet; we try to fol- 
low the blue Euripus in its windings between the steep shores until the hills of 
Attica and of Euboea become inextricably blended ; we look upon the sea from 
the bay of Eleusis and the coasts of Corinth and of Argolis to the islands 
beyond Sunium; and we see the great plain of Attica between Parnes and Hy- 
mettus, stretching to the Saronic Gulf and the Piraeus, with its central point of 
white where the marbles of the Acropolis flash in the sun. What place can 
‘equal Athens for studying the whole marvellous history of Attica? Whata 
change is effected in every student’s mind when first he can substitute the glori- 
ous panoramas which he beholds from the Attic hills, from Aegina, or from 
Salamis, for the maps which have hitherto represented these scenes to his 
mind! 

“T shall never forget the sensation when Kiepert’s map of Laconia suddenly 
vanished from my thoughts at the first sight of the valley of the Eurotas and 
Taygetus; nor when the puzzling topography of Boeotia cleared itself up as I 
saw it gradually unfolded from the citadel of Chaeronea, from the mighty for- 
tress of the Minyan Orchomenos, and from Thespiae, Plataea, and the Cadmea 
of Thebes; nor when a black spot on the map was replaced by the snow-capped 
Parnassus himself, standing in all his dignity as sentinel over the great plain of 
Boeotia, the first sight that meets the traveller’s eye when he enters the plain, 
and the last that vanishes as he passes into the hollows of Cithaeron on the road 
from Thebes to Athens. 

“T have selected these points chiefly at random, to answer the question which 
1s sometimes asked, What are our students expected to do in Athens? Every 
one will of course choose the subjects which he will study according to his 
tastes and his interest in literary, historical, topographical, or architectural ques- 
tions. But no one will find any lack of subjects; and I am sure that neither 
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the student himself, nor the school or college in which he teaches on his return 
will ever have reason to regret the time that he spent in Greece.” | 

“ wish to make a special appeal at this time in behalf of our School, because 
we are now at a crisis in our affairs when it is of the highest importance that 
we should at least begin the erection of a building in Athens during the coming 
year. The Greek government has most generously offered us a piece of land on 
the slope of Lycabettus, near the building of the French School, and adjoining 
the lot recently granted to the English School; and it behooves us to show 
that we are disposed to accept this liberal offer without further delay. It isa 
wretched policy for us to hire our present expensive quarters from year to year 
at a constantly increasing rent, while the land upon which we may now build 
a permanent home for the School is rapidly becoming occupied by new streets, 
and its price is as rapidly rising. If we reject the kind offer of the Greek gov- 
ernment, or allow it to lapse by inaction, we shall never have an equally good 
opportunity to secure a house in Athens. If we accept it, we shall gain the dig- 
nity which will belong to γεωμόροι at Athens, and we shall save the annual rent 
of a piece of land valued at more than $10,000. 

“When a similar offer was made to the committee of the British School, δ᾽ 
large and enthusiastic meeting was at once held in London, under the presi- 
dency of the Bishop of Durham, at which it was unanimously voted to accept 
the land, and to use the £4,000 already subscribed for the School in erecting a 
house on Lycabettus ; and Mr. Penrose, on his visit to Athens this year, was to 
make plans and begin work. At this meeting one of the strong motives urged 
for immediate action was the noble example of the American School, and the 
disgrace of allowing England to be behind us in this race. According to the 
report in Zhe Times, — 

“« The Bishop of Durham said that circumstances to which the report alluded 
had occurred since this scheme had first been mooted, which had very con- 
siderably altered their position. It now touched our honor as Englishmen 
very nearly that this scheme should be carried out without delay. France 
and Germany had long been in the field. France-had her school, and Germany 
her institute, and now America likewise had forestalled us in this race. That 


_ hew country, notwithstanding the vast and absorbing interests of the present, not- 


withstanding the boundless hopes of the future, had been eager to claim her part 
in the heritage. While all the civilized nations of the world, one after another, 
had established their literary councils at Athens, should England alone be un- 
represented at the centre of Hellenic culture? It might have been expected that 
England would have been foremost in the field. In speaking of altered circum- 
stances, he had not alluded only to the generous rivalry of America, which had 
outstripped us, but he had referred likewise to the important fact that the Greek 
government had offered a site for the School. This was a most generous act, 
and ought not long to remain unrecognized. It was of double value; not only 
was it a relief to their finances, but also an assurance and a pledge of a hearty 
welcome to them. We should indeed have occasion to hang our heads and 
blush for shame if it remained a day longer a dead letter. There was indeed 
every need for such an institution. . . . It was a great satisfaction to know that 
the universities were taking up the study of archaeology, making it part of 
their examination system, and so endeavoring to promote its spread. But what 
we wanted was to connect ourselves directly with the heart of Hellenic culture, 
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so that its very life-blood might flow through our veins, and this we should gain 
by the establishment of the School at Athens.’ 

“ By a slight change these words will refer to our own present position. Can 
we, now that we have placed ourselves foremost in this race, consent to allow 
England to reach the goal before us, and to let our own example be used as a 
stimulus to urge her to outstrip us? Can we, after three years of honorable 
life in Athens, now consent to play the sleeping hare in the race with the tortoise? 
I feel sure that this will never be permitted when the urgent needs-of our school 
are once known to the friends of learning in this country. We began our enter- 
prise, as I have explained, in a peculiarly American way,— perhaps not very 
unlike the way in which some of our great Western railways are said to have 
been built, on the credit of bonds payable in the next century. We could not 
have begun it in any other way, at least for many years; and now that we have 
shown the necessity for the school, and the possibility of having one, we find it 
necessary to call on our friends to subscribe to our stock, that we may pay off 
our mortgage, as many a Western railway has done before us. We have followed 
the sage maxim of Aristotle, that ‘ whatever we have to learn to do, we learn 
by doing’; we learn to build a house by building a house ; we learn to found 
a school by founding a school. 

“For our full endowment we need a house in Athens, and also a permanent 
fund of $30,000 or $100,000, the income of which will pay a permanent director, 
supply the library with its annual needs, and defray the other expenses. Our 
School can never aspire to the rank which the French and German Schools now 
hold, unless it can keep a director in Athens who can aspire to be the peer of 
Foucart and Kohler; and it is not too much to say, that this can never be se- 
cured by sending a new man each year to take charge of the School. At the end 
of a year, our director will always feel that he has spent his whole time in prep- 
aration, and that he is just ready to begin his work in earnest; but he must then 
give place to his successor, who will repeat the same experience. But until we 
can secure our full endowment, we must be content to remain under this disad- 
vantage, and to depend a few years longer upon the annual directors with whom 
the liberality of our supporting colleges supplies us. But we cannot safely post- 
pone the more pressing call for a fixed home in Athens; and we cannot risk the 
combined danger of rejecting the offer of the Greek government, and of depend- 
ing on our present annual subscriptions while we are paying rent for land which 
we might own without expense. For the house, furniture, and a fund for repairs 
and future enlargement, we need the same sum which the British School will 
invest in their proposed building, or $20,000. Of this amount about $4,000 has 
already been given us; and I again call on all who can either contribute them- 
selves or induce others to contribute, to see that the remainder is provided in 
time for us to begin our building during the coming year. Will not some one 
friend of learning seize this rare opportunity to do a great service to letters, and 
connect his or her name imperishably with Athens, by erecting a house on 
Mount Lycabettus, which, by an inscription in classic Greek on Pentelic marble, 
shall testify this generosity to future generations of the many nations which visit 
that famous height?” 


At the close of the Address, the Association adjourned to Wednes- 
day, July 8, at 9 A.M. 
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New Haven, Conn., Wednesday, July 8, 1885. 
MORNING SESSION. 


The President called the Association to order, and the reading of 
communications was at once resumed, at 9.20 A.M. 


4. The Tibeto-Burman Group of Languages, by Professor John 
Avery, of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 


The extensive group of related tongues which has been called by recent 
writers Tibeto-Burman lines the northern and eastern border of Hindustan, 
and stretches across Farther India into the westernmost provinces of China. 
Roughly speaking, this linguistic domain is bounded by 72° and 102° of east lon- 
gitude, and by 10° and 35° of north latitude; so that geographically, and, as will 
appear, linguistically, the group lies midway between the principal isolating and 
agglutinative languages, and forms, so to speak, the step by which we ascend 
from the lower to the higher type of structure. It is, therefore, the relation of 
these languages to a general philosophy of human speech, and not their histori- 
cal prominence, that entitles them to attentive study. 

The scanty knowledge which we possess, as yet, of many of the tribes occu- 
pying this region, renders hazardous any attempt to fix precisely the limits of 
the group, or to name its subdivisions, except in a general way. We shall, 
therefore, in this abstract, follow a geographical order, noting in the fewest pos- 
sible words the salient features of the most interesting languages or groups of 
associated dialects. 

We begin with the Tibetan, whose standard, though most corrupted, dialect 
is spoken in the region of Lhassa; but which, in much variety of usage, en- 
‘croaches on Chinese territory in the east, and overlaps Cashmere and the Pan- 
jab in the west. Literary culture came to Tibet from India in the seventh 
century A. D. The alphabet, derived from the same source, is syllabic, and has 
thirty characters, not including the subjoined vowel-signs. It represents some 
sounds not heard in devandgari, but has neither the cerebral row of mutes, nor 
the sonant aspirates. A striking peculiarity of Tibetan is its silent consonants, 
witnesses to a pronunciation which is bygone, save here and there in the dialects. 
To some extent, these letters serve the purpose of inflection. Case relations are 
denoted by added syllables, some of which retain their form and sense as inde- 
pendent words, and others have been degraded into servile particles. Adjec- 
tives, when they precede their substantive, take the genitive form, as abstract 
nouns of quality; but when they follow, assume the endings of declension, while 
the substantive is unchanged. The language has no possessive or relative pro- 
noun, the genitive of the personal pronoun supplying the former, and a par- 
ticiple or independent sentence the latter. The verb is poor in forms, except 
participles and gerunds. It has neither person, number, nor voice; is always 
used impersonally, — what we call the subject being in an oblique case. Dis- 
tinctions of tense are denoted by processes analogous to true inflection. The 
verb stands last in the sentence ; postpositions take the place of prepositions ; 
conjunctions are seldom used, on account of the preference for participial con- 
structions; tones eke out scanty inflections, but do not form an important 
feature of the language. 
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Descending the southern slope of the great range, we come upon numerous 
small tribes, whose physical appearance and speech betray their relationship to 
the Tibetans, as well as to tribes more remote. They are found on the rugged 
slopes or the swampy lowlands from the Kali River, long. 80°, eastward beyond 
British India into Burma. On the uplands of Nepal are the Sunwar, Gurung, 
Magar, Murmi, Newar, Kiranti, and Limbu; lower down, the Bramhu, Kusunda, 
Chepang, and Vayu; next eastward, the Lepcha and Bhutanese. Only three of 
these tribes — the Newar, Limbu, and Lepcha—use alphabetic characters, and 
that to only a small degree. Though most of the languages of this region have 
a simple word-structure, bringing them near the level of the isolating tongues, 
the Kiranti and Vayu present a striking contrast. The persona] pronouns have 
three numbers and a twofold form — exclusive and inclusive — for the first dual 
and plural. They likewise have distinct forms as they are used substantively or 
as suffixes. The verb has a remarkable development, for, though poor in tense- 
forms, it has a profusion of forms expressive of the relations of subject to 
object. Participles, too, vary according to the tense of the principal verb. 
Altogether, the possible forms of a Kiranti verb amount to several hundred. 
The existence of a language having so complex a structure in the midst of 
tongues equally marked for poverty of forms, presents an interesting ethnological 
and linguistic problem. The Lepcha has been greatly influenced by the Tibe- 
tan, from which it received its literary cultivation; but it has a distinct character 
of its own. Its words are mostly of one syllable; but derivation and composi- 
tion are familiar features of the language, and examples of true inflexion are not 
wanting. The Bhutanese is merely a dialect of Tibetan. In the swampy region 
at the foot of the range are the Koch, the Bodo or Kachari, and the Dhimal 
tribes. The Koch language has nearly disappeared, and been replaced by cor- 
rupt Bengali. The Kachari and Dhimal closely resemble the Lepcha in type of 
structure. Following the range eastward, we find a succession of tribes whose 
languages, though not much studied yet, are believed to have a place in this 
group. The names are, in order of location, Akas, Dophlas, Miris, Abors, and 
Mishmis. On the eastern border of Assam are the Singphos, who under the name 
of Kakhyen extend across upper Burma into Yunan. On the southern border 
of Assam are the numerous Naga tribes, the Mikirs, and the Garos. The Garo 
is closely allied to the Kachari, which we found in Northern Bengal. It has the 
“exclusive and inclusive ” forms of the first personal pronoun, as does the Ki- 
ranti; it has a negative conjugation of the verb; it employs infixes instead of 
prefixes or postfixes as modifiers of its verbs; it has no relative pronoun, except 
as one is sometimes borrowed from the Bengali. South of Assam are many 
languages and dialects of the same general type; but those belonging to the 
wilder tribes are scarcely well enough known to be classified with confidence. 
The most familiar names are the Manipuri, Khyeng, Kumi, Mru, Banjogi, 
Lushai, and Shendu. The position of the Karen dialects of British Burma is 
not yet settled, since they present features of both the isolating and agglutina- 
tive languages. The Burmese is the last name to be mentioned in this group, 
and has been too often described to need detailed examination. It resembles 
the Tibetan, not only in the kind and degree of its literary cultivation, but in 
many features of its structure. Its pronunciation has, like that of Tibetan, 
departed far from its written form. It has fewer silent consonants, but makes 
larger use of tones. 
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In place of further details, for which we have no space, the following com- 
pendious statements will give a general idea of the group as a whole. 

1. The Tibeto-Burman alphabets want the Indian cerebrals and sonant aspi 
rates, except so far as these have been introduced for writing foreign words, and 
in that case they lose their distinctive pronunciation. Both classes of sounds are 
found in the Santal, a Kolarian language of Central India, and in the Telugu, 
Canarese, and Malayalim of the Dravidian family. The Tamil has discarded 
aspirates. 

2. These languages are not so dependent upon position to express the relations 
of the parts of a sentence as are the languages on their eastern border. Besides 
proper suffixes, prepositional words, derived from various parts of speech- 
mostly nouns, are much used, and regularly follow the words which they limit. 

3. Pronouns have the same declension as nouns. A proper possessive pro- 
noun has been developed from the genitive of the personal pronoun in a few 
instances, but ordinarily the simple genitive is made to suffice. So the Santal 
inflects the genitive of its personal pronoun, while its near kindred, the Kol, uses 
it without inflection. Inclusive and exclusive forms of the dual and plural of 
the first personal pronoun occur here, as in Central and Southern India. The 
absence of the relative pronoun, as an original possession, in these languages, is 
also a feature in which they coincide with Kolarian and Dravidian speech. 

4. The distinction between verb and noun is not so clearly maintained as in 
the inflecting languages. Where we use a verb, these tongues oftener employ 
a verbal noun, with copula expressed, or more often understood, and agent in 
the instrumental case. In a majority of the languages the verb marks neither 
person nor number; a few do it in part, and the Kiranti alone wholly. Tense 
is generally denoted by suffixed syllables, which are more or less distinctly inde. 
pendent words, rarely by prefixes or a change of radical vowel. A negative 
conjugation, like that in the Dravidian verb, occurs in a few languages, but is 
not universal. 

5. There is a customary order of words in the Tibeto-Burman sentence, but it 
admits of some variation. The verb stands last, and the subject at or near the 
beginning. The adjective commonly follows the substantive, taking the signs of 
declension; or may precede it, in which case it is treated as a noun of quality, 
in Tibetan having the genitive suffix. The last is the ordinary position of a 
limiting noun. The same cules of position are observed in the Kolarian and 
Dravidian languages, excep. that there the adjective precedes the substantive. 
The Chinese agrees with the Tibeto-Burman group in placing the limiting before 
the limited substantive, while the Mon-Anam languages of Indo-China reverse 
the order. In some other particulars the Tibeto-Burman and Mon-Anam groups 
agree as against the Chinese, from which it appears that the order of words in 
the sentence is not conclusive evidence of genetic relationship. 


5. The Neo-Grammarians (“ Junggrammatiker’’), by Professor 
F, A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 


This paper was in the form of comments on the articl on Philology by Pro- 
fessor E. Sievers in the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. He givs 
three characteristics of the neo-grammarians : — 

1. They abandon glottogonic problems as insolubl. 
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2. They object to misleading metafors from organic development. 

3. They hold that living languages ar the ones in which to obtain insight into 
the working forces of language. 

As to the first and second, the old field and old method hav been workt long 
and hard. It is natural to turn to new fields and new methods; but in so far as 
there is an implication in the form of statement that Bopp and his school hav 
solvd no glottogonic problems, and that Schleicher and others hav never been . 
led to important discoveries by analogies between languages and organic beings, 
objection is taken. 

As to the third position all ar agreed. Among the forces found at work two 
ar dwelt on by Prof. Sievers as specialy prominent: phonetic variation, and for- 
mation by analogy. The first is the substitution of one sound or sound-group for 
another. He labors to show that such changes admit of no exceptions. This 
may answer as an elementary guide for framing laws from statistical tabls of 
fenomena; state the laws so as to cover the fenomena. But it is desirabl. to 
aim at induction of powers; and Sievers seems to think that powers do operate, 
and change at once the mode of articulation of every man speaking a language 
in every word he speaks. Americans ar in the midst of changes, and ar abl 
to observ that the spred of new sounds is gradual, like other habits. There is 
a fair field here for stoicheiogonic investigation. 

As to analogy, Sievers’ main point is that it is apt to be entirely arbitrary and 
irregular. He givs exampls of peculiar inflection: as, foot, feet, compared with 
book, books ; ride, rode. compared with dind, bound. These, he says, ar entirely 
arbitrary. They must be accepted as facts not allowing any special explanation. 

The reasns for these changes wer givn, and it was said that everything in 
language has its reasn, and should be hunted to its laws of mind and matter. | 
Science should not deliberately set apart a refuge for ignorance. 

Objection was made to the word /eve/ for the operation of analogy; conform 
was thought better. The minority conform to the majority. Forms may 
wether to a level from fonetic decay, or from other external causes. 

Sievers says that the most brilliant result of the recent researches is the dis- 
covery that the system of etymological vowel change which pervades the Aryan 
inflection was chiefly developed under the influence of stress and pitch. ‘ This,” 
Prof. March said, “1 read with great satisfaction. I, too, am a junggrammatiker 
of a primaeval period. But as I read on the world seems to turn topsy-turvy. 
The old linguistic tree is bottom up. Vid and vaid, bhug' and bhaug’, ar here, 
dut the vaids and dhaug's ar now the roots from which vids and dhug's spring. It 
might be said, that, if it is agreed that unaccented 2 corresponds with accented 
ai, it makes no difference which is calld the root. But a comparison of the words 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and the like, containing these sounds, as wel as a general. 
comparison with the sounds of all languages, indicates 7 and # to be primitiv 
sounds, while a study of English and other living languages assures us that his- 
toricaly az follows its 7, aw follows its 2; /if was before /ai/, n@ before nau. 
Sievers says that the English m/ord, milady, against the usual full my (maz), 
is an exact parallel to Sanskrit vidmd against vaida But my (maz) is a lengthen- 
ing of mé, so then vaid of vid.” 


Remarks were made upon the paper by Professor Whitney and Mr. 
Cyrus Adler, and in reply by Professor March. 
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Professor Whitney said : — 


While the so-called neo-grammatical movement is indeed a highly interesting 
and important one, having brought much new truth to light, and wholesomely 
stirred up many questions which by prevalent opinion had been erroneously 
regarded as settled, its range and scope should not be mistaken nor its originality 
overstated. The truth of the three characteristics just laid down he could by 
no means admit. If the first, indeed, were a true characteristic, it would consti- 
tute the irrevocable condemnation of the new movement; since every language 
is the product of a series of historical changes, and to trace these out and to 
discover their causes is the scientific study of language. The question whether 
vaid precedes vid, or the contrary, is a ‘‘ glottogonic problem” as much as any 
other; and all the other questions as to what precedes what in language-history 
are of the same sort, and have an equal claim to be investigated; to set aside 
any part of them as insoluble, is simply unscientific. As regards the second 
point, if one really understands what language is, and what are the forces that 
shape its growth, and how in general they act, he is in no danger of being mis- 
led by organic metaphors, but may find them interesting, and sometimes even 
instructive. That caution as to using such metaphors is a peculiar merit of the 
new school is a claim without any foundation whatever. Then, that one must 
study the growth of living languages in order to understand that of older ones, 
is a truism; no one who knew anything about the science of language has 
thought of disputing it. And there are phases of it which are calling vainly 
for the attention of the new school. From it results, for example, that aggluti- 
nation, with consequent adaptation, is the only process by which grammatical 
structure in language can be brought into existence; and hence that the 
glottogonic problems relating to the genesis of forms occupy as high a place 
in linguistic science as does grammatical structure in the development of 
language. 

General opinion attributes to the new school, as the most essential article in 
its creed, the invariability of phonetic change. But that is not an induction, 
nor a deduction; it is simply an assumption, a hypothesis as yet undemonstrated, 
and probably never to be demonstrated. Such a doctrine should be the final 
goal, not the starting-point, of a new school. 


6. The Genealogy of Words, by Professor Morton W. Easton, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; read, in the author’s 
absence, by Professor W. B. Owen, of Lafayette College. 


‘This paper was, in substance, an extension of the principle of analogy to 
nearly the whole field of phonetic changes and law. 

The syllables and the groups of letters most frequently used determine the 
direction of alteration in form. Z*ese, and not the single sounds, are to be regardea 
as the phonetic units, and a change in the phonetic constitution of a word should 
be, in the great majority of cases, attributed not to ease in enunciation alone, but 
to unconscious imitation of some other more frequently uttered vocable. Ellis 
attributes the change of fers-2-ade to “ perswade” to the influence of the current 
combination gu (sounded 4w). This may be taken as a type of the whole 
process. 

A great variety of phenomena were attributed to this process: sporadic 
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changes, such as the confusion of c/ad and glad (including clory for glory) ; of hin 
and can ; the displacement of -ung by -ing ; of the proper representative of -i¢ 
by -ow, as in hallow for Adlig ; palatalization ; labialization; inorganic sounds; 
anaptyctic sounds ; cases such as the initial vowel in ὄροφος, etc., etc. 

Support for this theory and fuller illustration were sought in the history of 
the changes of the English vowel system, especially of a, e, 2. 


7. The Appeal to the Sense of Sight in Greek Tragedy, by Professor 
Rufus B. Richardson, of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


There is in Greek tragedy an evident lack of scenes of violence such as are 
common on the modern stage. Things of this sort are relegated to the parts of 
the ἄγγελοι and ἐξάγγελοι. 

A widely prevalent view is that the Greeks avoided, on principle, presenting 
the horrible to the eye, either because it was too overpowering, or, on the con- 
trary, (e.g. K6chly, Vorlesung iiber Sophokles’ Antigone,) because it was not 
so effective a means of reaching the soul as vivid narration. Whether the 
Greeks were ruled by any such principle is doubtful. A review of the passages 
in Aristotle’s Poetics bearing on this point, especially vi. 7, 8, vi. 19, and ix. 6, 
fails to establish an affirmative. 

Turning to the Greek tragedies themselves, we find the Bacchae of Euripides 
completely upsetting any preconceived notions that horrible scenes must be 
avoided. Everything in that play leads up to the crowning horror presented 
when Agave appears bearing the bloody head of her son. 

A review of all the extant Greek tragedies yields the following result. Pre- 
sentation of the horrible to the eye is avoided only when it would be difficult to 
maintain the ¢//wston in the matter. Bloody bodies are shown, even if, as in 
Euripides’s Andromache and Suppliants, they are thought of as brought from 
some distant place for that very purpose. 

Suicide might be successfully represented, but anything like a combat was 
almost incapable of successful representation by Greek actors, who were prac- 
tically set up on stilts, with the danger of an awkward fall ever threatening them. 
(Lucian, Somnium, 26.) A laugh inadvertently raised by a too venturesome 
attempt at representation would be fatal to the proper effect of the piece. 
Moderns sin against this principle, and pay the penalty for it. Gessler’s fall 
from his horse, in Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, generally raises a laugh. 

The much quoted passage from Horace, Ars Poetica, 179 ff., though often 
taken as discriminating against scenes of bloodshed fer se, really sets forth the 
need of care not to break the illusion of the spectator. To show the trans- 
formation of Cadmos and Procne, or the doings of Atreus and Medea, awakens 
incredulity, and so disgust. Jncredulus odi covers all four cases. 


Remarks were made upon this paper by Dr. E. G. Sihler, and by 
Professors M. L. D’Ooge, W. W. Goodwin, and W. T. Hewett. 


8. The Value of the Attic Talent in modern Money, by Professor 
W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 


In the table at the end of Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities the value of the 
Solonic talent is given as £243 15s. and this has generally been accepted as 
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the correct value in England, while the corresponding value of $1,200 is usually 
adopted in the United States. The difference between this value and Boeckh’s 
estimate of 1,500 Prussian thalers for the Attic talent, is surprising. If we 
estimate the weight of pure silver in the talent at 404,283 grains Troy (the 
drachma having 67.38 gr.), we get the equivalent of about $1,088 in the present 
U. S. “standard” dollars (each containing 371.25 grains of pure silver), or less 
than $1,000 in honest money. This agrees with the only fair estimate in English 
money, by which 404,283 grains Troy are equivalent to £200 when pure silver 
is worth 57d. per ounce Troy and English standard silver (.925 fine) is worth 
52-7¢. When this was the ordinary value of silver, the weight of silver 
which made an Attic talent (about 5734 pounds avoirdupois) would have been 
worth about £200, or less than $1,000. Within the last few months, however, 
silver has fallen about ten per cent below this value (to about 47 '4d. per ounce), 
which of course reduces the Zresent value of the talent (on a gold basis) to 
£180, or less than $900. 

The cause of the error of more than £40 in the estimates in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary is not far to seek. In the article Drachma, the weight of the Solonic 
drachma is assumed to be 65.4 grains; and this is divided by the weight of pure 
silver in the English shilling (80.7 grains) to get the value of the drachma, which 
thus appears to be 9.72¢., making the value of the talent (6,000 drachmas) £243. 
But if 80.7 grains of pure silver were worth a shilling, an ounce Troy of silver 
(480 gr.) would be worth nearly six shillings, or 724. It is plain that the error 
here arises from comparing the Attic drachma, which is reckoned at its full 
value as pure silver, with the shilling, which is merely a subsidiary coin (strictly 
limited as legal tender) containing less than ninepence worth of silver; and the 
error thus introduced is of course multiplied szx thousand times in estimating 
the value of the talent. 


9. The Vowels ¢ and z in English, by Benjamin W. Wells, Ph. D., 
of the Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. 


The writer traced the origin of Old Germanic ¢ to Ic. a}, and of oc. 7 to IG. z 
in most cases, but endeavored to show that there was a considerable number of 
cases where OG. 7 was derived from an Ic. a!, and a very few where OG. ¢ was 
from 1G. z. The development of oc. ¢ and 7 in ΟΕ. was then shown; under what 
conditions 0G. ¢ became in OE. é0, #, or 26, and when it remained 6; how Ζ re- 
mained Ζ in most cases, but also became ὁ and ¢o in OE. 

The second section showed the origin of the OE. sounds 2, &, 26, ¢, ἔο. z was 
shown to be from Οὐ. z in most cases, but also from ¢ and z ΟΕ. e was traced to 
OG. a (umlaut), to 0G. ¢, and to 0G. 2 and az in rare instances. OE. ἐσ was shown 
to be from oc. ¢ and 2, without regard to their origin, and from no other source ; 
fe was regarded as the umlaut of 4, showing that the “ breaking” of 6 to éo was 
previous to the umlaut in Germanic; 26 was shown to be a late and irregular 
development from ¢ after palatals. 

The next section spoke of the development of ΟΕ. sounds in NE. The ME. 
was passed over, as adding little to our knowledge except in exceptional cases. 
The NE. sounds were made the basis of the comparison, and the notation used 
for these was that of Briicke: i hit, i heed, e* tell, e hate, τα hat, a far, οὗ or, 
ο home, ὅ not, ὅθ fur, % hut, u shoot, ai kite, au cow. Of. ὁ was pronounced in 
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NE. usually % but often 7, e*, ai, 0°, τι, 0. OE. ¢ was usually pronounced δα, but 
also #, δ) and less commonly #, ae, a, J, 6°. OK. dé, 16, were found, with rare excep- 
tions, to be treated as if only the accented vowel were present; that is, as if they 
were Zande. OE. éo was very irregular in its development, being represented by 
the sounds 4, 2, e%, ae, ai, a, 0%, 0, J, 0; and these variations do not always admit 
of satisfactory explanation. oF. ἔχ also presents many difficulties. We find 
e* and a frequently for this sound, but also 0%, ae, ¢, J, 0. OE. ae is usually pro- 
nounced ¢, oe, or α in NE., but also 2, e*, 9 , 0, ὅ, in some cases. The changes in 
sound are usually due to following consonants, liquids and w being especially 
active. The spelling is in general dependent on the sound, though it is much 
more irregular. 

In the fourth section the NE. sounds were traced back to their OE. origins. NE. 
7 was found to come from Zz or y usually, but also from 7%, 7, 2, ὦ, δα, 20, and τέ, in 
exceptional cases. The sound ¢ in NE. is usually from OE. a or @, but also for 
OE. é, 2a, ν, δ, a, ed, ἃ, ὅδ. The sound é is used for OE. 4, 26, regularly, and also 
for 2, 20, da, ae, a, 0, y, and ie, δ, 20, Ga, 02, ed, 6, in exceptional cases. The sound ae 
is used in NE. for OE. @ and ae, and sometimes for e, 20, éa, 2, 2a, ὅδ, ἃ. Notice 
was taken throughout of the spellings used for the NE. sounds. 

The fifth section treated of the NE. letters. Of the thirty-two signs for vowel 
sounds, nine were found to be French, and used only in foreign words. Of the 
remaining twenty-three, the following twelve were treated here: 7, ¢, y, az, ay, ea, 
46, et, ey, ew, 16, ye. z has the sounds Ζ and ai, and is the usual representative of 
those sounds. ¢ is used for the sound e? regularly, often for 6°, and sometimes 
for 7; it stands for seventeen OF. sounds. y is used for 4% az; it is the final sign 
for NE.z. az and ay are used for the sounds e, e*, and in French words for the 
sound az; nearly always this digraph stands for a vowel + g in OE. ez, ey, Oc- 
cur with the sounds 2, 6, δῶ, of, but are never regular signs for any OF. vowel. ea 
has the sounds 2, e, O°, and rarely ¢; it is used for fourteen ΟΕ. sounds. ¢e is 
always sounded z except in the short pronunciation of deez ; it is used for seven 
OE. sounds. “6, ye are used with the sounds ὦ, % az, δὰ, but never regularly. 
ew is used for the sounds w and oa, and always represents a vowel + w in OE. 

The general tendency of the vowel changes is from @ toward 7 in the period 
from OG. to OE.; and since the OE. times the tendency is downward toward @ and # 
for short vowels, and toward the extremes z and z in the long vowels. 


10. An unpublished Introduction to Hesiod’s Works and Days, by 
Professor Isaac H. Hall, of New York, N. Y. 


One of the three classic manuscripts recently acquired by the Astor Library 
is a paper manuscript of Hesiod’s Works and Days, of the thirteenth century. 
It is clearly and beautifully written, and contains an Introduction— filling two 
pages of twenty-three lines each, or for'y-six lines in all — which is said to be 
found in none of the many editions of the poet, and to have been hitherto 
unknown. The MS. consists of thirty-four leaves, each 24% X 17 centimeters 
in dimension, and presents a singularly good text. On the fly-leaf at the begin- 
ning is written in uncials, all in one line except the last word, — 


ΚΑΚΗ͂Ι ΓΥΝΗ META ΠΗ͂ΜΑ ΤΩῚ ’ANAPI’: ἸΗΕΣΟΥ͂Σ .’+ XPISTO’S: 
—: ΜΑΡΙΑ : — 
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The first 274 verses of the poem, with also verse 499, have an interlinear gloss, 
written in red ink, which gives a paraphrase of Hesiod’s expressions ; sometimes 
explaining almost every word, but not always either explaining or repeating. 
The following half-dozen lines (three pairs), taken from the beginning of the 
poem, show its character. This particular portion is selected as a specimen 
because of its bearing on the Introduction above mentioned. The gloss is written 
above its line : — 


ὦ ἀπὸ τοῦ ὄρους ποιήσεσι δοξάζουσαι 
I Μοῦσαι πιερίηθεν ἀοιδῆσι κλείουσαὶ 


2° ἄγετε εἴπατε ἴδιον τὸν ὑτανοῦσαι 
2 δεῦτε δὴ ἐννέπετε, σφέτερον πατέρ᾽ ὑμνείουσαι 


45) δὲ οὕτινος ἄνδρες ὁμοίως ἀνώνυμοι ὀνοματοὶ 
3 ὃν τε διὰ βροτοὶ ἄνδρες duds ἄφατοί τε φατοί τε 


ΤῊ line 3 of the poem above, ἄφατοί was written ἄφωτοί, but corrected by the 
scribe himself. 
The Introduction is as follows : — 


Ἡσίοδος : 
Line 1. Ἰστέον ὅτι πάντα οἱ Ἕλληνες ἃ δύναμιν ἔχοντα 
2. ἑώρων οὐκ ἄνευ ἐπιστασίας θεῶν τὴν δύναμιν 
3. αὐτῶν ἐνεργοῦντα ἐνόμιζον" ἑνὶ δὲ ὀνόματι, τό τε τὴν 
4. δύναμιν ἔχον καὶ τὸν ἐπιστατοῦντα τούτο θεὸν 
5. ὠνόμαζον. ὅθεν Ἥφαιστον ἐκάλουν, τό τε δια- 
6. κονικὸν τοῦτο πῦρ, καὶ τὸν ἐπιστατοῦντα ταῖς διὰ 
7. τούτου ἐνεργουμέναις τέχναις - καὶ Δήμητρα 
8. τὸν σῖτον καὶ τοὺς καρποὺς" καὶ τὴν δωρουμένην 
9. τούτους θεὸν καὶ ἐπιστατοῦσαν αὐτοῖς. καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶν 
10. τὴν φρόνησιν καὶ τὴν ἔφορον τῆς φρονήσεως θεὸν - καὶ 
II. Διόνυσον τὸν οἶνον καὶ τὸν διδόντα τοῦτον θεὸν - 
12. ὃν καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ διδόναι τὸν οἶνον ὁ Πλάτων πα- 
13. ράγει, καὶ διδόϊνυσον τοῦτον ποιεῖ: εἶτα καὶ Διό- 
14. νυσον" καὶ Εἰλειβυίας τοὺς τόκους καὶ τὰς ἐφορώσας 
15. τοὺς τόκους θεὰς " καὶ ᾿Αφροδίτην τὴν συνουσίαν - 
16. καὶ τὴν ἐπιστατοῦσαν ταὐτῃ θεον᾽ κατὰ τοῦτο καὶ Μοῦσας 
17. ἔλεγον. τὰς δὲ λογικὰς τέχνας. οἷον ῥητορικὴν - 
18. ἀστρονομίαν - κωμοδίαν - τραγωδίαν, καὶ τὰς 
19. ἐφόρους καὶ περιόχους τούτων θεὰΞ- ἃς ἐνταῦθα 
20. καλεῖ ἀπὸ τῆς Πιερίας τοῦ ὄρους ἔνθα ἐτι- 
21. μῶντο- αὐτόθι δὲ καὶ γεγενιῆσθαι αὐτὰς 
22. ἔλεγον. καὶ φησὶν. ὦ Μοῦσαι αἱ δοξάζουσαι 
23. τῇ δωρεᾷ τῶν ὑμετέρων ὠδῶν obs ἂν 
24. ἐθέλητε δή. αἱ ἔργα ἔχουσαι ὑμνεῖν τὸν ὑμέτερον 
25. πατέρα ἢδὲ τὸν Δία. ἄγετε εἴπατέ μοι ἀπὸ τῆς διερίας, 
26. ἐκεῖνον δι’ ὃν οἱ ἄνδρες ὁμοίως βρότοι ἠδὲ φατοὶ 
27. ἀνώνυμοι εἰσὶ καὶ ὀνομαστοὶ, καὶ ῥητοὶ καὶ ἄρρητοι 
28. ἐκ παραλλήλου. τὰ αὐτὰ γὰρ καὶ ταῦτα δύναται, 
29. ἃ τὸ ἄφατοι καὶ φατοὶ - εἶτα παράγει τὰς μοῦσας 
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30. ὥσπερ ἀποκρινομένας αὐτῷ. καὶ τὸν Ala λε- 

31. γούσαις εἶναι τούτων αἴτιον - πρὸς ὃν ἀποβλέ- 

32. Was αὐτὸς, αἰτεῖται ἀκούειν αὐτοῦ- εἶτα 

33. ἄρχεται τῆς πρὸς τὸν ἀδελφὸν παραινέσεως καὶ ταῦτα 
34. δὲ οὐ μικρὰν ἔχει πρὸς αὐτὸν τὴν παραίνεσιν *~ ἐν οἷς 

35. οὐκ αὐτομάτοῦ δείκνυται τὰ πράγματα γίνεσθαι " 

36. ἀλλ᾽ εἶναι τὸν διὰ τούτων ἔφορον καὶ προστάτην. καὶ τοὺς 
37. μὲν δικαίους ἀγαθοποιοῦντας - τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας 


48. δὲ, τιμωρούμενον - ἄδικος γὰρ ὧν 
39. 6 Πέρσης καὶ πλεονέκτης, 
40. διὰ τούτων ὥσπερ 

41. ἀναστέλλεται καὶ 

42. παιδα- 

43. γωγεῖται δικαιοσύνην 


44. προσέχειν τὸν νοῦν. ἵνα μὴ τῆς τοῦ Διὸς ὀργῆς 
45. πειρασθῃ τὴν πλεονεξίαν ὁρῶντος 
46. αὐτοῦ : — 


In the margin, opposite the end of line 12, is written διατί λέγεται Διόνυσος. 

There is no t subscript, but I have supplied it above. Tachygraphic signs 
are generally simple, and occur with short words or terminations. Accents (as 
frequently in MSS.) often have to decide what the termination is (e. g. as between 
τούτῳ and τοῦτο). Points at the top, middle, and bottom of the line, with the 
modern comma, are about the only punctuation; and it is doubtful whether the 
points at the top and bottom of the line are not really intended to be in the 
middle. Grave accents are written irrespective of punctuation; or rather, as if 
there were no punctuation, except in one or two instances. Ligatures are few, 
and generally easy. The breathings of the capital letters are the early ones, 
namely, halves of the split H; elsewhere they are like the modern ones. Capi- 
tals are not used in the body of the Introduction; only with its initial letter 
and that of its title. ofa has the common two points at the top. Hyphens 
are written where a word is broken at the end of a line. In line 28 (as in line 3 
of the poem), ἄφατοι was written ἄφωτοι, but corrected by the scribe himself. 
In line 21, the reading γεγενιῆσθαι has no mark of correction. In line 38, 
τιμωρούμενον Was written τιμωρούρομενον, but a mark of erasure is drawn through 
the superfluous letters. In line 13, an irregular perpendicular line is drawn 
through the word διδόϊνυσον, apparently by the scribe, to show its elements. 
In line 4, τούτο appears to be an error for either τοῦτο or τούτῳ (more likely 
the latter, though the final o is written below the +). In line 16, θεον has no 
accent written. 

Except as here stated, the Introduction is given line for line with the original 
MS., copying the punctuation, hyphens, accents, and breathings. The few other 
clerical errors of the scribe are so obvious that it is hardly worth while to note 
them. I do not deem it necessary to add a translation. The use of ἔφορος is a 
little noteworthy. (In the poem, line 122, ἔφοροι is the gloss for φύλακες). In 
line 14, the form Εἰλειβυίας is also noteworthy. 


The afternoon session of Wednesday was omitted, that the mem- 
bers of the Association and their friends might make the excursion to 
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which, on the preceding day, they had been invited by Professor 
Tracy Peck, on behalf of the resident members of the Association 
and other citizens of New Haven. 


At about 3 Ρ. Μ., nearly one hundred and fifty persons, members of 
the Association and friends in New Haven, proceded to Belle Dock, 
where the barge Juno was in waiting for the party. The sail was 
down the harbor of New Haven, and eastward upon the Sound till 
off Brantford, and back to the breakwater, near which the barge 
passed, The city was reached, after a delightful sail of about four 
hours, at 7 P.M. 


New Haven, Conn., Wednesday, July 8, 1885. 


EVENING SESSION. 


In the temporary absence of the President, the Association was 
called to order by the Secretary at 8.10 p.m. 


The reading of papers was at once resumed : — 


11. The Roots of the Sanskrit Language, by Professor W. D. 
Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 


Passing over all the difficult questions attaching to the word “ root,” and 
using it simply in its current and sufficiently understood sense, there are certain 
special difficulties attending the identification of the Sanskrit roots, arising 
chiefly from the fact that the Hindu grammarians have set up a faulty, and in 
great part fictitious, list of them. Not only do these authorities omit a considera- 
ble number of real roots, found in the older memorials of the language though 
obsolete in the classical period, but, what is much worse, they add a very con- 
siderable number — even the larger half of the whole list — that are unquotable 
from ihe literature, and will always remain so, being in the main evidently fic- 
titious, and in the rest part presumably so. Moreover, as a matter of course, the 
native writers on grammar make no attempt to distinguish between earlier and 
later roots, between (apparently) primary and secondary roots: all are given upon 
the same dead level. Hence it has been very difficult for the Indo-European 
etymologist to distinguish between what he has and what he has not a right 
to use in this body of material ; and, to help establish the history of a word, 
there has been in numberless instances a “ Sanskrit root” called in which has 
not the smallest right to figure as such, being either the figment of a gram- 
marian, or something that shows itself for the first time in some recent period. 


_ of the history of the Sanskrit itself. The great Petersburg Lexicon of Sanskrit 


(with its abridgment and supplement, Béhtlingk’s minor Lexicon, not yet quite 


finished) furnishes the means at present of bettering this state of things, by 


distinguishing the genuine and quotable from the non-authentic, and by illus- 
trating the period of use of any given root. But the Lexicon is comparatively 
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a rare book, and not easily usable, even when accessible, except by one who is 
a practised Sanskrit scholar; nor, in very many cases, is it easy for such a one 
to bring its evidence to bear upon a given point. The writer has been engaged 
during some years past in endeavoring to facilitate the task, by preparing (as a 
supplement to his Sanskrit Grammar) a work entitled “ The Roots, Verb-Forms, 
and Primary Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language,” which is just now (July, 
1885) leaving the press at Leipzig. In it are given all the quotable roots, with 
all the tense-formations made from them that have been met with hitherto in 
use, and with their derivatives usually reckoned as primary —each and every 
item being dated according to the period to which it belongs in the history of 
the language, so far as yet ascertained; and such is the completeness with which — 
the literature has been excerpted, that any further modifications to be made will © 
be only of minor consequence. In order, now, to make the main results of this 
work, so far as concerns the roots themselves and their place in the language, 
yet more readily accessible, the writer had drawn off from that work a classified 
List of Roots, with the briefest possible explanatory statement under each one, 
and offers it to the Association for publication in its Transactions. 

The List begins with those roots which are found in use through the whole 
history of the language, from the Vedic down even to the latest or classical 
period; and next follow those which are met with in the Vedas, while they are 
either restricted to those works, or at least occur only in the older language — 
since (unless in rare and exceptional cases) it must be among these alone that 
materials for Indo-European etymologies have a right to be sought. Then 
follow those that first show themselves at periods later than the Vedic: as in 
the Brahmanas, the Sitras, in the epics, and, finally, in the latest period only — 
the probability of Indo-European value growing less in each successive division. 
An alphabetic index at the end gives the means of determining the place and 
period of any given root sought. 

It is sufficient to add here a few of the roots, as specimens of the method 
followed. In the first division, or under the head of roots found occurring at 
every period, from the Vedic to the classical, the first ones are the following : — 


1 aks. an, breathe. 
Secondary, from lag. Only spo- Rarer later; some deriv. common 
radic cases. throughout. 


ac, afic, bend. 

Hardly used after B. except in 
caus. and deriv. Query whether 
-afic (pratyafic, etc.) is this root 
or a suffix. 

aj, drive. 

Hardly used after S. except in 
derivatives. 

afij, anoint. 

Rare in later lang., except pple, 
caus., and derivatives. 

at, wander. 

Rare, pers. forms only in RV.; 
compare at. 

ad, eat. 


And so on, through the whole list. 


are, rc, praise. 
arh, deserve, etc. 
Grows more common later. 
av, favor. 
Much rarer later, as also deriv., 
unless avi. 
1 ag, attain. 
Compare 2 ag and 1 aks; little 
used later. 
2 ag, partake of. 
Probably ultimately the same with 


1 ag. 
1 as, be. 
Abundant throughout. 


Few de- 
rivatives. : 


It may be added, that the list contains (apart from obviously secondary forms) 
somewhat over eight hundred roots, just about half of them belonging to the 
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first division, or occurring in every period of the history of the language; while 
about a hundred and fifty more are found in the Vedas, but drop out later, at 
one or another stage in the history. About a hundred and twenty-five occur 
only in the later language, epic and classical; of these, rather more than half 
are wanting even in the epics. 


On invitation of the President, the Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, 
_ Editor of Zhe Jndependent, recently returned from the Wolfe Expe- 
dition to Babylonia, made a few remarks upon the work and the 
results of the expedition.’ 


The speaker gave a familiar account of the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia, 

_ stating that it had its origin in the feeling of a number of the members of the 
American Oriental Society that it was time that steps should be taken to culti- 
vate the interest of American people in the field of Assyrian and Babylonian 
investigation. A committee had been appointed three years ago to see if an 
expedition to Mesopotamia could not be provided for, which should, in a pre- 
liminary way, examine the field, and report in America whether there was reason 
to believe that further excavations would be of profit. Miss Catherine Lorillard 
Wolfe, of New York, gave $5,000 for this purpose, and the speaker was re- 
_ quested by the committee to take charge of the expedition. Dr. Ward left New 
_ York on September 6, 1884, and, after spending some days in the British Museum 
and the Louvre with the Assyrian collections there, went to Constantinople and 

_ Smyrna, where he was joined by Mr. J. H. Haynes and Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett, two 
Ϊ young American gentlemen who had for several years been devoting themselves 
_ to archaeological investigations in Asia Minor. The party then went to Mersin 
~ by steamer, whence they went inland, by way of Tarsus, Adana, the old Hittite 
_ capital now known as Marash, and Aintab, to Jerabis, the site of the larger Hit- 
tite capital of Carchemish. After making observations and taking photographs 

_ of exposed sculptures, the party went by way of Urfa, Mardin, and through the 
Syriac-speaking country of the Tfir Abdin to Mosul. Here visiting the famous 
_Ninevite centres of Koyunjik, Nebby Yunus, Khorsabad, and Nimriid, they 
went down the east side of the Tigris through Arbela and Kerkuk to Baghdad. 
Thence they passed by way of Abu Habba to the mounds of Babylon and 
Borsippa, and through nearly the whole of Southern Babylonia, including such 
famous mounds as Zibliya, Niffer. Hammam, Tello, Zerghul, Mugheir, and 
_ Warka. Observations were made everywhere with the prismatic compass, for 
the correction of maps. The party visited nearly all places where excavations 
_ have been made, located many sites of old towns never before visited, and made 
such observations as the limited time allowed, with a view to future work. They 

_ also put themselves in communication with all those who made it a business to 
᾿ς collect and sell antiquities. Returning to Baghdad with their caravan in season 
_ to avoid the spring floods, they crossed over again to the Euphrates at Sakh- 
_lawieh, where they discovered the magnificent ruins of the mediaeval Anbar, the 
/ site of old Sippara, and thence passed up the west side of the Euphrates by Hit 
' (Issus) and Anah (Anatho) to Ed Deir. Thence they crossed the Syrian Desert 


esta 


ΨΥ a tie eile _— 


| 1 The official report of the expedition will soon be published by the Archaeological 
_ Institute of America. 
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to Palmyra, where they spent several days taking squeezes of Falmyrene inscrip- — 


tions. Thence they went by way of Emesa to Damascus, and reached the sea- 
coast at Beirut. Everywhere photographs were taken. The expedition was 
indebted to the Turkish officials everywhere, and to the_Turkish government, 
for much courtesy and attention. The result was a considerable addition to 
geographical data, and the discovery of many places where there is every reason 
to believe that excavation would produce rich fruit. A number of tablets and 
other smaller engraved objects are among the fruits of the expedition. 


In accordance with votes of instruction, the following Committees 
were then announced by the President of the Association : — 


Committee to nominate Officers for 1885-86, Professors W. D. 
Whitney, R. B. Richardson, and W. S. Scarborough. 

Committee to arrange Time and Place of next Meeting, Professors 
F. A. March, T. D. Seymour, and W. G. Hale. 


The report of the Treasurer of the Association for the year end- 
ing July 7, 1885, was then presented by Professor John H. Wright, 
Secretary and Treasurer. The summary of accounts for 1884-85 is 
as follows : — 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand, July 3, 1 . «+ es {τ ts se tk es Oe 
Fees, assessments, and arrears paidin .-. .. . . . «$718.00 
Sales of Transactions . . «6s we » «© © 6 4 =) 9 See 
oales.of reprints, €€c- . 0... ke ew Us ww oe ΙΝ 
Interest of depomite® . . νεὸς ee tar et eet ee ae 
‘hotal receipts for the year <<... 5s Se iw oe ee 897.46 
$1532.75 
EXPENDITURES. 


Plates for Vol. XIV. (1883) of Transactions . . . - . - $325.34 
700 copies of Proceedings for 1883 separate. . . . +. . +» 30.10 
600 copies of Vol. XIV. (Trans. and Proc. aici ΘΕ 


Reprints of separate articles for authors. . . oi sive aka 
Job printing. . . ὦ bn | Rye ἰοὺς αν ΕΘ ΝΟ, 
Plates for Sroceedings foe 1884. Kine’, Saleiled πϑιμν, elaine Oi 
750 copies of Proceedings for 1884. . . . . ~ « + 46.60 


Mailing, shipping, expressage, postage, and ῥαπρ κα φαθαν >t, >, ἘΝ 
Miscellaneous (advertising, binding, writing, etc.) . . . . 18.50 


Total expenditures for the year . . - - 2 6 2 6 © ww $820.15 
Balance on hand, July 6, 1885 . . . «s+ © © © ee ee 712.60 
$1532.75 


The chair appointed, as Committee to audit the report, Professor 
A. Harkness and C. J. Buckingham, Esq. 
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12. Negro-English,* by Professor James A. Harrison, of Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 


«The area embraced within the ensuing investigation is the area lying between 
the Atlantic Ocean on the East, the Mississippi River on the West, the Gulf of 
Mexico on the South, and 39° north latitude (‘Mason and Dixon’s line,’ a name 
given to the southern boundary of the free State of Pennsylvania, which separates 
it from the former slave States of Maryland and Virginia). 

“This area now contains between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 negroes, who speak, 
in large measure, the English to which attention is drawn in this paper. There 
are several distinctly marked dialects of this English, — prevailing respectively 
in Virginia, on the sea-coast of South Carolina and Georgia, and through the 
middle Southern States, — examples of which are given at the end of the paper. 

“Tt has been impossible to register scientifically the varied phenomena of 
Negro phonetics or to reproduce the quite indescribable intonation and shades 
of intonation with which the sounds are uttered ; but an effort has been made 
to approximate a correct reproduction of the pronunciation by an imitative 
orthography, and by key-words serving to show the dialectal variations of 
different localities. 

“ΤῈ must be confessed, to the shame of the white population of the South, 
that they perpetuate many of these pronunciations in common with their Negro 
dependents; and that, in many places, if one happened to be talking to a native 
with one’s eyes shut, it would be impossible to say whether a Negro or a white 
person were responding. 

“The humor and naiveté of the Negro are features which must not be over- 
looked in gauging his intellectual caliber and timbre; much of his talk is baby- 


talk, of an exceedingly attractive sort to those to the manner born; he deals in 


hyperbole, in rhythm, in picture-words, like the poet; the slang which is an 
ingrained part of his being, as deep-dyed as his skin, is, with him, not mere 
word-distortion; it is his verbal breath of life, caught from his surroundings 
and wrought up by him into the wonderful figure-speech specimens of which 
will be given later under the head of Negroisms. 

- ©The results of a total abstraction of all means of self-cultivation from the 
field of Negro life are clearly enough seen in the representations which follow 
of his treatment of the English tongue. Negro English is an ear-language 
altogether, a language built up on what the late Professor Haldeman of Penn- 
sylvania called ofosis,an error of ear, a mishearing, similar to that by which 
Siradyhu-d-daula, a viceroy of Bengal, became in the newspapers of the day Sir 
Roger Dowler! The only wonder is how the Negro could have caught the 
rapidly uttered sounds of the language spoken around him so truly, and repro- 
duced them so ingeniously, transmitting what he had learned in a form so 
comparatively unspoiled. He has simply taken the principle of paresis, or word- 
neglect, — a principle by which macu/ate becomes mote (a spot), —and worked it 
out to its ultimate consequences, so far as English is concerned. If his masters 
say won't, sha’n’t, why should not he say dasen’t (‘dares not’) and use it for 


1 The paper was originally printed in Anglia (Leipzig), 1884, and only portions were 
read before the Association. The Introduction, with an abstract of the contents of the 
paper, is here reproduced. 
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every person? If his master says, paroptically, ézjine (so-called long 2), why 
should not he say é#jime (for ‘éngine’)? If euphemism so dominates the master 
that, in his oaths, he must say dad d/ame for something much stronger, why 
should not the Negro catch it and apply it analogically to a whole class of 
expressions (see Interjections) ? 

“ Such parasynetic forms as sfarrer-grass for asparagus, due to misunderstand- 
ing or misconception of a word, are common enough in Negro; but the African, 
from the absence of books and teaching, had no principle of analepsy in his 
intellectual furnishing by which a word, once become obscure from a real or 
supposed loss of parts or meaning, can be repaired, amended, or restored to its 
original form. He is continually led by analogies, and induced by classes of 
words like gift, /é/t, to add, for example, a ¢ to cliff’, if indeed he can be got at 
all to pronounce this, to him, very difficult final dental. 

“The process of hybridization both in word-formation and in word-pronuncia- 
tion (if one may so apply the term) is extensively practised by him; for not only 
have we such formations as smartually (smartly) and the like in Negro, but such 
pronunciations as ai/mént, presidént, obleege, (caught from the Romance settle- 
ments in the South,) are common enough all over the South among white and 
black alike. 

“The opposite principles of eduction and absorption are actively at work in 
the processes of Negro speech, giving rise on the one hand to such lengthenings 
and strengthened forms as cornder, drownded, clos¢, ’cross¢, rous¢, and on the 
other to such syncopations and contractions as ’sfe’unce (experience), cu’ius 
(curious), #20’, ’membunce, &c. 

“ Numerous examples of aphzresis, apocope, syncope, epenthetic insertion, 
prothesis, epithesis, and metathesis have been collected and are given under 
these heads in their special section of this paper. 

“ What has been called dimorphism —a principle according to which a word 
may appear in the course of time under two forms —is not without suggestive 
illustration in Negro; 6. g. the word admiration has not only its usual meaning, 
but, in the form ‘ to make a great ’miration,’ has gone back to its early meaning 
of wonder, astonishment; 22 is made to do the duty of a verb in such expres- 
sions as ‘he τῷ en duz’; a//ow comes to signify, additionally, maintain, insist ; 
parade (‘ perrade’) means also wa/g, etc. 

“The fertility of the Negro dialect, indeed, is really wonderful, not only in the 
ingenious distortion of words by which new and startling significance is given 
to common English words (e. g. a ant in Negro means a ghost), but more 
especially in the domain of imitative sounds, cries, animal utterance. To the 
Negro all nature is alive, anthropomorphized, replete with intelligence; the 


whispering, tinkling, hissing, booming, muttering, ‘zoonin,’ around him are j 


full of mysterious hints and suggestions, which he reproduces in words that 
imitate, often strikingly, the poetic and multiform messages which nature sends 
him through his auditory nerve. He is on intimate terms with the wild animal’ 
and birds, the fora and fauna of the immense stretches of pine woods among 
which for generations his habitation has been pitched. His mind is yet in the 
stage in which ready belief is accorded to the wrangles of shovel and tongs, the 
loves and hates of dish and platter on the kitchen shelves, the naive personifica- 
tion of the furniture of his cabin; and for him rabbits and wolves, terrapins and 
turtles, buzzards and eagles, live lives no less full of drama and incident, of 
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passion and marvel, than his own kith and kin gathered around the pine-knot or 
the hickory fire. 

““The Negro passion for music and for rhythmic utterance has often been 
remarked; a Negro sermon nearly always rises to a pitch of exaltation at which 
ordinary prose accent, intonation, word-order, are too tame to express the 
streaming emotion within; the sermon becomes a cry, a poem, an improvisation ; 
it is intoned with melodious energy; it is full of scraps of Scripture in poem 
form, and to say that it becomes an orgy of figures and metaphors sobbed or 
shouted out with the voice of Boanerges is hardly going at all too far. The 
sermon style naturally exerts a powerful influence on the style of ordinary life; 
so that it is not remarkable if the utterance and language of the household and 
the street are largely cast in a rhythmic mould. Nearly every Negro above the 
average is a hymn-maker, or at least co-operates with others in the production of 
hymns, songs, plantation rhymes, ‘corn-shucking’ glees, ‘joubas,’ and the like. 
He invents his own airs and tunes, which are often profoundly touching and 
musical ; his sense of Ζωέ is delicate, and in congregational singing his voice 
has a beauty and richness and justness which often exceed the best efforts of 
the trained choirs of the cities. 

“Tn this paper the author has endeavored to give merely an outline of Negro 
language usage, — an outline far from exhaustive or immaculate, but which, he 
hopes, will attract the attention of better qualified linguists to a series of phe- 
nomena which are certainly not devoid of interest. A life-long residence in the 
Southern States of North America enables him to say that what is here given 
is at least approximately correct. It will perhaps be several generations before 
the American public school system has sufficiently penetrated the wilds of the 
Negro South to render what is here recorded obsolete.” 

This Introduction was followed by a tolerably exhaustive registration of the 
phenomena of Negro grammar, including phonetics (Negro treatment of the Eng- 
lish vowels, diphthongs, and consonants), aphzeresis, syncope, apocope; letters 
added prothetically, epenthetically, epithetically ; metathesis. The chief rubrics 
of grammar were then systematically taken up, and the Negro manipulation of 
them was shown in very numerous examples: the articles, definite and indefinite ; 
the noun (formation of plural and of the possessive case); the comparison of 
adjectives ; the personal, emphatic, demonstrative, relative, interrogative, and 
indefinite pronouns; the numerals (cardinal, ordinal, multiplicative); the verb 
(regular and irregular); the auxiliary verbs (be, have, etc.); table of principal 
irregular (Negro) verbs, with numerous observations on peculiar Negro inno- 
vations, barbarisms, and corruptions; the adverbs, prepositions, prepositional 
phrases, and conjunctions; interjections (in which Negro was shown to be 
peculiarly rich) ; modes of address, with answers; Negro intensives, expletives, 
agglutinations ; archaisms in Negro surviving from the Elizabethan and Jacobin 
usage of the early Virginia colonial settlers; and about twenty closely printed 
pages of representative Negroisms. The entire essay covered about fifty pages 
octavo. 

The reading of portions of the paper gave rise to an interesting discussion, 
in which it was shown that many of these “‘ Negro” corruptions and provincial. 
isms were known also in New England and elsewhere in the Northern States. 


Remarks were made upon the paper by Professor E. S. Sheldon, 
: 3 
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Dr. B. W. Wells, Professor A. C. Merriam, Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward, 
Dr. C. P. G. Scott, and in reply by Professor Harrison. 


13. A Study of Dinarchus, by E. G. Sihler, Ph. D., of New York, 
N. Y. 


Even at the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, shortly before the beginning 
of the Christian era, the literary remains of the last of the Attic orators were 
almost buried under the dust of neglect, and he has not fared much better in 
later and more modern times. The paper aimed to gather together the data of 
Dinarchus’s life in its professional and political aspects, noting particularly 
the favorable effect upon the orator’s professional prosperity caused by the 
departure of Aeschines from Athens in 330 B.c. He certainly became a suc- 
cessful servant of Macedonian interests at Athens. 

As a speech-writer, Dinarchus was an imitator, not only of Demosthenes, but 
also of Lysias and Hyperides; but his extant performances show him mainly as 
an imitator of the former. As regards that kind of imitation which consists in 
self-iteration and the transcription of passages considered finished and success- 
ful, it was shown that Dinarchus was by no means the only one who practised 
it. In his periods, Dinarchus does not essay symmetrical conformation, but, on 
the other hand, shows great awkwardness in excessive accumulation; anacolutha 
are met with which lead him into several cases of bad grammar, or rather lack of 
grammar. Opportunity for detailed analysis is further afforded in Dinarchus’s 
use of emphatic position ; of doubling for the effect of πάθος ; of the slander and 
abuse of the bema, called by the ancient rhetoricians σχετλιασμός ; and of 
δεινότης λέξεως, i.e. the choice of quaint or telling words and phrases. Fairly 
exhaustive tabulation of instances of the above features was essayed by the 
author of the paper. 


The Association adjourned at 9.50 P. M. 


New Haven, Conn., Thursday, July 9, 1885. 


MORNING SESSION. 
The President called the Association to order at 9.15 A.M. 


The reading of papers was resumed : — 


14. The Law Code of the Cretan Gortyna, by Professor A. Ὁ, 
Merriam, of Columbia College, New York, N. Y.! 


Of the ancient laws of Crete, so famous in antiquity, our literary sources give 
us but meagre and fragmentary information, and that which has reached us is 
mainly concerned with the state polity. A year ago this month there was dis- 
covered on the site of the ancient Gortyna, one of the three great Cretan towns, 
an archaic Greek inscription engraved upon the inner surface of a circular wall 
of antique construction. The writing is arranged in twelve columns, each about 


1 Printed in full in the American Journal of Archaeology, Vols. I. and II. 
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five feet in height, and extending over nearly thirty feet of the wall in length. 
The columns contain fifty-three, fifty-four, or fifty-five lines each, written in 
boustrophedon style, beginning from the right, and, with the exception of some 
thirty or forty lines, it is almost complete. Its state of preservation is most re- 
markable after the lapse of some twenty-five centuries, and in length and fine- 
ness of engraving it is unprecedented among archaic Greek inscriptions. 

Its contents introduce us to that branch of law which the Greeks inclined to 
attribute especially to the mythic name of Rhadamanthus, the rendering of jus- 
tice as between man and man, defining the rights of individuals and their posses- 
sions, and the means of rendering them secure. It treats of the reclamation of 
slaves, and of freemen held as slaves, fines for rape and adultery, rights of the 
wife to her property in case of divorce or of second marriage, and its disposition 
at her death, regulations as to the exposure or bringing up of a child born after 
divorce, division of property to sons and daughters, the latter receiving one part 
in three after the sons are put in possession of the houses in the city, of their 
contents, and of the cattle not owned by the serf. Property goes to children, 
grandchildren, or to great-grandchildren; in default of these, to brothers of 
deceased, their children or their grandchildren; next to sisters, their chil- 
dren or grandchildren; then to collateral branches. The judge is to settle 
all disputes about the division of property, and three or more witnesses must 
be present at the division. During the father’s lifetime a son cannot sell 
or mortgage any of his father’s property, nor the father sell or lend that of his 
children or wife; but this must be kept intact, though the father manages the 
property. In case he marries a second time, the mother’s estate reverts at once 
to the children. Then follow provisions relating to the status of children born 
of parents in different stations of life, and the responsibility of a master for the 
acts of his slave. The heiress (daughter or daughters without brothers) must 
marry the father’s brother or his son, but the law is rather more lenient than at 
Athens, and several exceptions are provided for, especially upon the surrender 
by the heiress of a half of her estate; then her marriage is confined in most cases 
within the tribe. These enactments are most minute, and cover more ground 
than any other subject in the code. Regulations provide for cases of death 
while the individual is held as surety, or involved in some suit; also for limita- 
tion of gifts of a son to his mother, or husband to wife, or any person in debt 
or otherwise involved; for the purchase of property mortgaged or in dispute, 
the adoption of a son, and his rights and obligations, directions as to the judge’s 
decisions, permission to heirs to give up the property of the deceased to creditors 
if they wish, and additional provisions in matters of divorce, gifts, and the man- 
agement of the heiress’s property. The code ends with the statement that the 
heiress may marry at twelve years of age, or older. 

The language of the inscription is harsh and archaic Cretan Doric, and is fre- 
quently obscure by reason of its brevity, and the number of new words, or old 
words in new meanings. Its complete explanation is a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty, and has not yet been attained. 


1s. The Relation of the Πρόεδροι to the Πρυτάνεις in the Attic 
Senate, by Professor William W. Goodwin, of Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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There has been substantial agreement in late years among German scholars 
in the opinion that the institution of πρόεδροι as presiding officers in the Athe- 
nian Senate and Assembly dates from the early part of the fourth century B.C. ; 
that in earlier times the ἐπιστάτης, chosen by the fifty Prytanes from their own 
number each day by lot, presided in both Senate and Assembly ; while in the 
times of the orators this ἐπιστάτης chose each day by lot nine πρόεδροι, one from 
each of the ten tribes except his own, who presided in both bodies, choosing 
as their spokesman one of themselves, who was called ἐπιστάτης τῶν προέδρων. 
This view, which is based chiefly on Pollux, Onomast. viii. 96, is generally 
accepted by American scholars. Many distinguished scholars in England, how- 
ever, have adhered to the opinion once universally held, which has much weaker 
support in ancient authorities, that each set of fifty Prytanes was subdivided 
into five sections of ten, each of which sections presided in both Senate and 
Assembly during one fifth part of each prytany (generally seven days), being 
then called πρόεδροι; and that each set of πρόεδροι chose a president, called 
ἐπιστάτης, from their own number, to be their spokesman. This latter view is 
found, for example, in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities and Grote’s History 
of Greece ; and it survived the text of the last edition of Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon (though it is modified in the errata). 

It may not be a useless work, therefore, to point out a method by which the 
truth of one or the other of these opinions may be settled by actual demon- 
stration. If the latter view is correct, the presiding officer in the Senate and 
Assembly must always belong to the tribe which held the prytany at the time; 
while, on the other supposition, he must belong to this tribe in the earlier period 
before the institution of the πρόεδροι, but afterwards he must always belong to 
one of the other nine tribes. 

In the Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum there are twenty-four inscriptions 
containing Athenian decrees passed between 378 B. c. (the first year when 
πρόεδροι are expressly mentioned) and 320 B.-c., in which we can read the 
name of the tribe holding the prytany, and also that of the deme of the pre- 
siding officer. In none of these cases does the deme of the president belong to 
the tribe holding the prytany. The earlier inscriptions seldom give the deme of 
the president ; but an inscription belonging to the year of Euclides (303-302 
B. C.), published in the Addenda to the C. Z A., Vol. II. 1, No. 14, contains 
two decrees of that year, in both of whichthe president’s deme belongs to the 
tribe holding the prytany. There are no other inscriptions in the C. ἢ A. 
earlier than 378 B.C. in which the requisite data are to be founds This 
demonstration seems conclusive. 


16. Fatalism in Homer and Virgil, by Professor W. S. Scarborough, 
of Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 


Though the religion of the Greeks and Romans is many-sided and many- 
colored, with a multiplicity of divinities, sub-divinities, quasi-divinities, and alle- 
gorical deities or the so-called impersonations of moral forces, there does 
appear occasionally a manifestation of a belief in one supreme divinity. 
Homer and Virgil seem fully to recognize the supremacy of the father of gods 
and men (Hom. II. i. 5, Od. vi. 187, 188, iv. 235-237). At the same time there are 
many passages in both poets where the supreme divinity appears to be subject 
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to a blind impersonal force called Fate. The term Fate (μοῖρα, fatum) is often 
ambiguous and variable in meaning; it is sometimes used of the will of the 
gods (Virg. Aen. iv..614), and again of the power behind the gods (Herod. i. gr). 
Ὑπέρμορα refers to the misery brought upon himself by a mortal, for which the 
gods are not responsible. Sometimes μοῖρα or fatum is equivalent to θάνατος, 
or mors. In spite of this variableness of meaning of the terms designating the 
controlling force, a careful study of the poems shows that the réligious tendency 
of the Iliad, Odyssey, and Aeneid is decidedly fatalistic, as we use the term. 
(Compare especially Virg. Aen. i. 39, iv. 360, vii. 255, 584; Hom. Od. v. 41, 42.) 


17. The Gothic Bible of Ulfilas, by Rev. Dr. C. K. Nelson, of 
Brookeville Academy, Brookeville, Md. 


After calling attention to the importance of translations of the Bible in philo- 
logical research, the speaker remarked upon the unique position of the Bible ver- 
sion of Ulfilas, the only considerable relic of the Gothic language in existence. 
The place of this work in the history of the Goths, and its relation to an earlier 
stage of the language, were briefly discussed. The life, works, learning, and 
influence of Ulfilas, the several manuscripts of his translation existing in a frag- 
mentary condition, and the present state of the text, were topics duly passed in 
review, and the Gothic version of the Lord’s Prayer was read as an illustration, 
not only of the language, but also of Ulfilas’s manner of interpretation. 

This preliminary survey was followed by a brief sketch of the subsequent. 
fortunes of the Goths and of their tongue, and by a detailed discussion of the 
position of Gothic among the other Teutonic languages, in which — while com- 
parisons were instituted —its peculiarities in phonetics, accidence, word-forma- 


tion, syntax, etc. were illustrated by numerous examples. 


18. The szs and sa Aorists, or the Sixth and Seventh Forms of 
Aorist in Sanskrit,’ by Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn. 


The object of this paper was to set forth with all attainable completeness 
the facts of the occurrence of these forms of aorist in the Sanskrit language. 
As compared with the other two forms of sibilant or sigmatic aorist (the s-aorist 
and the zs-aorist), they are only quite exceptionally met with. In the whole 
body of the Sanskrit literature are found 145 s-aorist stems, and 174 ¢s-aorist 
stems ; but of the two forms here especially in question, less than a score each. 

Forms of the ss-aorist are made in the Veda from six roots (from three of 
them, only a single form each): namely, from 2 gd@ ‘sing,’ 1 γᾶ ‘go,’ 1 hé 
‘leave,’ pyd, ram, and van; in the Brahmanas and later, from j#d in several 
forms, with sporadic single forms from jyd, dhyd, bhuj; in the latest language 
only, one form from mud. Then besides, of forms (2d and 3d sing. active) 
which admit of reference to either the sts or the s-aorist, there are single cases 
in the Brahmanas from ἀγα, vd, and Avd, and in the later language from g/d, dhmd, 
nam, pa, and mia. To sum up, forms referable with more or less certainty to 
the sis-aorist are quotable in Sanskrit from nineteen roots: in the oldest period 
of the language (Rig-Veda), from two only; in the later Veda and in the 


1 It is printed in full in the American Journal of Philology, Vol, VI. pp. 275-284, 
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Brahmana, from only two in more than single sporadic forms, from six others in 
single forms of unquestionable, and three of questionable character; finally, 
single examples from six roots in the later language alone, the forms of only one 
of them unquestionable. Only three roots show forms both in the earlier and 
in the later language. 

It hardly admits of question what is to be inferred from these facts, The 
first s of the tense-sign σὴς is an adscititious sibilant added to the root—from 
which, then, as thus increased, is made the ordinary ¢s-aorist. The adscititious 
Σ is probably that of the aorist itself: that is to say, an s-aorist stem has been 
made the starting-point of a new quasi-radical formation. Secondary roots 
with final sibilant are far from rare in Sanskrit; and while in some the s has 
been plausibly regarded as desiderative in origin, in others it is plainly aoristic, 
and in many more conjecturally of the same origin. 

The whole sa-aorist formation, now, is in just about the same degree sporadic 
in its character as is the szs-aorist. It shows itself altogether in the same num- 
ber of roots as the latter: namely, nineteen. Except from half a dozen roots 
(duh, mr7, mr¢, ruh, spr¢, vrh), it occurs only in a scattering form or two; and 
in the Rig-Veda it is made with any freedom from but two roots (duh, 2277) 
The other roots from which it is quotable in more than one form are v7 (?), 
dvis, krs, kruc, guh, dig, vig ; ina single form only, druh, pis, mih, lih, dr¢, dih. 
Five of these show forms both in the earlier and in the later language; the 
rest, in the earlier only. The formation is limited to roots having such a final 
consonant as combines regularly with the sibilant to 4s, and having 7 or w or 7 as 
medial vowel. All these things are indicative of an inorganic formation, fortu- 
itously started, and carried but a little way in its development. The middle forms 
(made only from three roots) would admit of easy explanation as simple transfers 
to the mode of inflection of an a-stem—such as appear abundantly elsewhere, 
both in conjugation and in declension. In the active, however, the root-vowel 
of the s-aorist has the highest degree of strengthening (vvddhi), while in the 
sa-aorist it remains unchanged : thus, s-aorist adhdiksdm, sa-aorist adhiksam; and 
this appears at present an insurmountable obstacle to the identification of the 
two forms. But it may not always continue so, when the mechanism of the 
strengthening comes to be fully understood. At any rate, all indications seem 
to point toward an accidental origin for the sporadic forms of this aorist, and so 
to shut them out from any important part in the investigation of the history of 
the sigmatic aorist. 

There remain, then, as the true factors in Sanskrit with which we have to 
work in studying that history, the s-aorist and the zs-aorist, and these alone. In 
respect to the sibilant, and to its occurrence without or with a preceding 7 (even 
to the isolated exception of the long 7 of root gra), this aorist-formation agrees 
with the s-future and with the desiderative. Until good evidence to the contrary 
can be shown, these three must be regarded as related formations; and no 
explanation can be accepted as satisfactory for one of them which does not 
apply also to the others. 


19. The Feminine Caesura in Homer, by Professor T. D. Seymour, 
of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 


The importance of the caesura in the third foot of the Homeric hexameter is 
doubted by no one. According to Lehrs, this caesura is lacking in only 219 
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verses of the Iliad and in 95 of the Odyssey (e. g. διογενὲς Λαερτιάδη πολυμήχαν᾽ 
᾿Οδυσσεῦ). But in this third foot the principal pause falls sometimes after the 
ictus syllable, and sometimes between the two short syllables. Which is the 
normal pause, the catalectic or the trochaic close, the masculine or the feminine 
caesura? Scholars should be agreed as to which is the more frequent; but 
strange misapprehensions have long and widely prevailed. An examination 
shows that the feminine caesura is distinctly more frequent than the masculine 
caesura in the Homeric poems, the ratio in some cases, as in the first book of 
the Odyssey, being 3 to 2. This is true also in the Homeric hymns, and in the 
early elegiac poets. A slight investigation shows that the difference between 
the earliest and the latest Greek hexameters, as regards caesura, is not so great 
as Hermann thought, and not nearly so great as the difference between the verse 
of Homer and that of Virgil. But can we ascertain which caesura was preferred 
by the poet ? for the poet may have preferred a form of verse which the material 
of the language did not allow him to use so frequently as some other form. 

A mechanical argument may be drawn from the oft-repeated tags of verses 
which are arranged to fill up the latter half of the line. Metrical convenience 
and necessity often determined the choice between synonymous words or 
phrases, as between ἔμμεναι. UU, ἔμεναι. _, ἔμμεν. ὦ», ἔμεν ὦ, 
and εἶναι. ΟῸὁθΒΡ: or between the epithets of Apollo, ἕκατος κ) ι...., ἑκηβόλος 
U— ὦ ὧν ἑκάεργος VU ὦ, ἑκατηβόλος UU ὦ ὦ, or ἑκατηβελέτης 
UU—uUvU—- We may expect the same to be true of the epithets of the hero 
of the Iliad, and we actually find, 


Nom. ποδάρκης δῖος ᾿Αχιλλεύς. 

Gen. ποδωκέος Αἰακίδαο. 

Dat. ποδάρκεϊ Πηλεΐωνι. 

Acc. ποδωκέα Πηλεΐωνα, or ᾿Αχιλλῆα πτολίπορθον. 


It is impossible to discover any special difference of meaning which led the poet 
to say Αἰακίδαο rather than Πηλεΐωνος. The ground for the choice Jay in the 
necessities of the verse. We need not hesitate to say that ᾿οΟδυσσῆος θεΐοιο is 
the genitive of πολύτλας δῖος ᾿Οδυσσεύς, that ᾿Αχαιῶν χαλκοχιτώνων is the geni- 
tive of ἐυκνήμιδες ᾿Αχαιοί, and that the poet seldom chose between ἐυκνήμιδες 
᾿Αχαιοί and κάρη κομόωντες ’Axaol, for other reasons than that the one clause 
could not follow a final consonant, while a final consonant was preferred before 
the other clause. 

A rough count (aided by Schmidt’s Parallel-Homer) shows that nearly 200 
tags fitted to follow the feminine caesura are repeated each five times or more, 
in all 1932 times; 58 of these tags are repeated each ten times or more, in all 
1090 times. 72 tags fitted to follow the masculine caesura are repeated each 
five times or more, in all 818 times; 27 of these tags are repeated each ten times 
or more, in all 539 times. Or, in other form :— 


Feminine Caesura. Masculine Caesura. 
(5) 197 tags, 1932 verses. 72 tags, 818 verses. 
ἜΠΕΣΟΝ | $090. ES ae 


Other counts might give a slightly differing result, for some tags may have 
escaped observation. But this count has included for safety’s sake all phrases 
which are thus repeated; if from these we subtract all clauses which in their 
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nature cannot stand alone, like ἀμείβετο dia θεάων, προσέφη πολύμητις ᾿Οδυσσεύς, 
we have a corrected result as follows: 179 feminine tags, occurring 1475 times; 
in Iliad 871, in Odyssey 604. 47 masculine tags, occurring 376 times; in Iliad 
211, in Odyssey 165. The count is accurate enough, however, to show a decided 
preference for tags to follow the feminine caesura; and since many of these 
cofiventional clauses were clearly part of the poet’s inheritance from previous 
generations of bards, we may infer that the feminine or trochaic caesura not only 
was preferred by Homer, but was also an important characteristic of the earliest 
Greek hexameter. Nonnus was following in the main Homeric precedent when 
he established a norm of abundant dactyls and feminine caesuras. 

The tags to follow the hephthemimeral caesura alone (i. e. which do not 
extend to the caesura of the third foot) are not numerous or important. The 
tags to follow the bucolic diaeresis are so numerous and so oft repeated as to 
settle all doubts as to the importance of that pause. 


Remarks were made upon the paper by Professors A. C. Merriam, 
W. D. Whitney, W. W. Goodwin, C. R. Lanman, M. L. D’Ooge, 
and L. S. Potwin, and in reply by Professor Seymour. 


Professor Goodwin withdrawing, the chair was taken by one of the 
Vice-Presidents, Professor A. C. Merriam. 


20. Critical Miscellany [Eur. Suppl. 1049 ; Herod. viii. 124; Di- 
narch. c. Dem. 28, and c. Aristog. 15 ; Thuc. i. 50. 1, and ii. 37. 1; 
Plutarch. Vit. Lycurg. 13. 5 ; Xen. Anab. several passages], by E. G. 
Sihler, Ph. D., of New York, N. Y. 


Eur. Supp. 1049, read ὕὅπεκβᾶσ' ἤλυθες for the MSS. ὑπερβᾶσ᾽ ἤλυθες. 

Herodotus viii. 124, insert ἀνδραγαθίης, reading ἀριστήϊα μέν νυν ἔδοσαν 
ἀνδραγαθίης EvpuBiddy ἐλαίης στέφανον 

Dinarchus c. Dem. 28, μισθωτὸς οὗτος, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, μισθωτὸς οὗτός ἐστι: 
bracket second οὗτος. --- c. Aristog. 15, read τοιοῦτον for the MSS. τοῖς τοῦτον : 
after ὃς ἀγαθὸν μὲν ὑμᾶς πεποίηκεν οὐδὲ πώποτε, add οὐδέν. 

Thuc. i. 50. 1, read πρὸς δὲ τὸ τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐτράποντο φονεύειν, inserting τό. 
— i. 37. 1, read ἥκειν for οἰκεῖν. 

Plutarch Vit. Lyc. 13. 5, remove πόλλακις from its position before ἀμύνεσθαι, 
and let it precede ἐπὶ τοὺς αὐτοὺς πολεμίους. 

Xen. Anab. i. 1.8, ὧν Τισσαφέρνους ἐτύγχανε defended. —i. 4.15, bracket 
μόνοις πειθομένοις. ---- ἶ. 5. 11, read τῶν τε Mévwvds του στρατιωτῶν, with Hert- 
lein. —i. 8. 15, πελάσας of A BC to be preferred. —j. 8. 16, bracket Κλέαρχος. --- 
ii. 6. 29, bracket στρατηγῶν. --- iii. 2. 10, read παρὰ τοὺς ὅρκους λελύκασι. --- 
iii. 2. 26, read τοὺς viv σκληρῶς ἐκεῖ Biorebovras. . . πλουσίως ὁρᾶν. --- iv. 4. 14, 
read ὑπὸ ἀτασθαλίας. ---- Following are believed to be original emendations: i. 9. 8, 
αἱ πόλεις αἱ ἐπιτρεπόμεναι. ----ἶ. 9.10, ὅτι οὐκ ἄν ποτε φίλου ς Tpooiro. —i. IO. 10, 
ὥσπερ ὅτε τὸ πρῶτον. ---- iii. 2. 34, either ἀκούσαθ᾽ ὧν προσδεῖν μοι δοκεῖ, or 
προσδεῖν δοκεῖ μοι. ----ἶν. 6. 13, μένοιεν γὰρ ἂν αὐτοῦ. 


21. On the Affinity of the Cheroki to the Iroquois Dialects, by 
Albert S. Gatschet, Esq., of the United States Bureau of Ethnology, 
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Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.: read by Professor C. R. 
Lanman, of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE LANGUAGES OF THE CHEROKI AND IROQUOIS RELATED TO EACH 
OTHER. 


To trace racial kinship through the affinity of language has always been a 
favorite mode of investigation with ethnologists. The proof of racial affinity 
hereby furnished is not absolutely sure and incontrovertible; but it is infinitely 
more safe than the one resting on similarity or identity of legal institutions, 
customs, or religious ideas, all of which are of a comparatively late origin. 
Frequently the linguistic material available is of a precarious quality, intensively 
and extensively, and this is the chief hindrance impeding progress in this line 
of research; for American languages, reliable dictionaries and grammars have 
come to hand in more recent times only. 

A common origin for the Cheroki language and the numerous Iroquois 
dialects had been surmised by Dr. Barton as early as 1797 (“‘ New Views,” 
reprinted in 1798, with additions), and upheld by Albert Gallatin in his “ Synop- 
sis of the Indian Tribes” (in Archaeol. Americana, Vol. II. 1836) ; but none of 
these authors arrived at a final decision upon this problem. Barton also assumed 
genealogic connections between the most heterogeneous North American lan- 
guages, and thus greatly weakened his arguments bearing upon the affinity of 
Cheroki and the languages of the Six Nations. The reason why he and the 
far-seeing, philosophic Gallatin did not come nearer the truth chiefly lay in the 
absurd and preposterous phonetic alphabet in which the majority of the vocabu- 
laries passing through their hands were worded. The mode of transcription 
used in them was the so-called “ historic” English alphabet; homophonies are 
often produced by it where there are none in reality, and discrepancies obscuring 
the common origin of other terms. Neither was at that time any attention paid 
to the fact, that, in illiterate languages like those of the American natives, one 
and the same term may be correctly pronounced in six, ten, or twelve different 
ways, on account of the alternation or permutability of certain sounds, as we see 
it done in the Greek θάλασσα from ταράσσειν, or in Latin meridies for medidies 
(medius dies). For successfully comparing vocables belonging to different 
languages, it is extremely important to observe this phonetic law. 

Mr. Horatio Hale was the first to establish on scientific principles the fact 
that Cheroki and Iroquois belong to the same linguistic family. In his article, 
“Indian Migrations as evidenced by Language” (Amer. Antiquarian, 1883, 


January, April, 27 pages), he established this connection, not on lexical data 


only,! but also, and more firmly, on grammatic grounds. Many more of both 
may be found out and brought to bear on the question by individuals fully con- 
versant with one or several of the dialects involved. Gallatin states: “ There 
is a similarity in the general termination of syllables, in the pronunciation and 
accent, which has struck some of the native Cherokees.” Mr. Hale was enabled 
to arrive at his result only by possessing better and fuller information on both 
branches (especially on New York Iroquois and Huron) than that which had 
been previously published. 


I Three words of his comparative list are adduced on sound resemblance only, not on real 
identity: woman, boy, girl. 
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With a view to examining the merits of Mr. Hale’s article, the author of the 
present treatise set himself to comparing the collections of four Iroquois dialects, 
and of Cheroki verbal forms and vocables, made by himself with the aid of 
Indians, and to which he could implicitly trust concerning the important factor 
of phonetics. It will be well to remember that there are at present known to 
exist four main_branches of Iroquois dialects, to be summarized in the following 
synopsis : — 

A. Huron, formerly north of Lakes Ontario and Erie,.and subdivided into 
(1.) the Tobacco Nation, Quatoghies, or Huron Proper, and (2.) the Wandét, 
who were in later times settled around Detroit, Mich., and Sandusky, Ohio, and 
lastly removed to Kansas and the Indian Territory, northeastern corner. 

B. Five Nations, or Lroguois Proper, in Northwestern New York. ‘The tribes 
extended from east to west in the following order: Mohawks, Oneidas, Onon- 
dagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. All the Mohawk Indians have emigrated to 
Canada. 

C. Zuskaréra, before 1720 or 1722 residing on Neuse and Tar Rivers, North 
Carolina, now near Buffalo, N. Y., and on the Brantford Reserve, Canada. A 
tribe affiliated to them were the Nottoways, in Southeastern ‘Virginia. 

D. Cheroki, with various sub-dialects, which are still spoken in their o/d 
homes, —the mountain tracts of Tennessee, North Carolina, and Georgia, — 
though five sixths of the people have emigrated over fifty years ago to the west 
of the Mississippi. 

The collections made by the author comprise a few Iroquois dialects only, 
and are not very extensive; but they fully suffice to confirm and to amplify 
considerably the results laid down in Mr. Hale’s article. Ten of the terms 
compared by Mr. Hale were incorporated into the list below, in which the 
abbreviations are as follows: — 


Cc. Mohawk of Caughnawaga, near Montreal. 
Cher. Eastern or Mountain Cheroki, N.C. 

M. Mohawk of Brantford, Province of Ontario. 

S. Seneca, State of New York. 

T. Tuskaréra, or, as they abbreviate their tribal name, Skariré. 
ΝΥ. Wandét, commonly called Wéyandot, Indian Territory. 


I now proceed to the enumeration of the lexical coincidences observed by me 
between Cheroki and the Iroquois dialects of the three branches (Huron, Iroquois 
Proper, Tuskaréra), after which is to follow a list of the phonetic and morpho- 
logic congruencies. The Cheroki word is placed at the head of the items 
throughout, before a semicolon. The terms are arranged after categories, as 
parts of the animal body, animals, plants, numerals, etc. In investigations of 
this kind grammatic affinity is of greater weight, however, than resemblances 
of words. 


I. LExIcAL AFFINITY. 


Cher. kanoxka, abbrev. kan’ka, ‘ tongue’; kanaxsake, ‘my tongue,’ C. Cf. 
handa’hsha, ‘tongue,’ W. 

kaya"sa, ‘nose,’ kaya*sdli, ‘his nose’; hunifi’sa, M.; ’niusa, C. 

kandge, ‘arm’; kanashut, S. Cf. unfi®dsha, M. 

aské, uské, ‘ head,’ and ustié’hkai, ‘his hair’; uskudra, ‘ hair,’ W. Head and 
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hair are very frequently derived from the same radix in Indian and other 
languages: Latin capi//us, from capit-lus, Greek κεφάλαιον. 

ulasi’hténi, ‘his foot’; u’hsita, ‘his foot,’ M. 

kanaka, ‘skin’ (of men, animals); gané’hm, C. 

una’hwi, ‘heart’; probably of the same origin as awéri, awéli, ‘heart,’ in M. 
and C. Compare, as to phonetics, Cher. tnale, ‘ wind,’ with owéra, howéra, 
‘wind,’ in M. 

ayela”-i, ‘his body’; uyerfita, ‘ his body,’ M. 

akey#*like, ‘old’ and ‘old person’; γυκαγύ", ‘old,’ chiefly said of inanimate 
things, M. 

akskani, ‘ left,’ ‘on left side’; skenekuiti, C., ’skatkwadigwa, S. 

katéxka, ‘ tail’; katayshdki, C. 

kanoski'ski, ‘ thief’; hana*skuégha, ‘ thief,’ W., kanf’ng’hskwa, ‘to steal,’ M. 

yona, ‘bear’; anidya", W. The French called the Mohawk Indians Agniers, 
after an Iroquois term for ‘ bear.’ 

a’hwi, ‘ deer,’ é’hwi ékwa, ‘ elk,’ viz. ‘large deer’; dkwé, ‘deer,’ T. 

okana, ‘ ground-hog’ ; ukuntsisythi, or the ‘ white-faced,’ W. 

tsi’skwa, ‘ bird,’ generic term; tsi’t’ha, C.; tchitang’ha, M. 

tine, téne, ‘louse’; utsinu, C. 

ἰά]υ, ‘oak’; rdru, ‘ white oak,’ T. 

uhiala, uhialuga, ‘ bark’ (of plants) ; uyara, ‘ inner’ or ‘fibre bark,’ W. 

utsila, ‘flower,’ utsilasd-i, ‘ flower,’ when still on the plant; udsi‘dsha, 
‘flower,’ C. 

na"ya, ‘stone,’ ‘ rock,’ na*ydhi, ‘rocky’; ona’ya, ‘stone,’ M. 

aguena'sé-i, ‘my home,’ kanti®sa, M., yend"sha, ‘house,’.W.; yanu’hshé-d, 
‘lodge,’ W. Occurs also in Cher. ganstd, ka"sta, ‘stick,’ ‘pole,’ the Indian 
lodges being set up upon sticks. 

kani, géni, ‘arrow’; kdéno®, S., and in kaya*kwire, C., gayfi*kwire, M., ‘ arrow.’ 
All these terms contain the radix or base 4am- of the terms contained in 
the previous item (‘house’), also of Cher. kantinwa, ‘ pipe’; kanu"nawa, 
‘tobacco-pipe,’ M. . 

Ontsi, iitsi, ‘snow’; dniete, C., unié’hte, M. 

ama, ama, ‘ water,’ amayi, ‘at, in the water’; ἃν, ‘ water,’ T.; ami’-iye, 
amaye, ‘on the water,’ W. 

nati, ‘milk’; onfi’ngua, S. 

a"tali, ‘lake’; kaniatara, ‘lake’ and ‘river,’ ‘expanse of water,’ also ‘ocean,’ M. 

talukiski, ‘iron,’ ‘tin’; /a/- corresponds to 4a/- in kalishtadsi, ‘iron,’ M. and C. 
Cf. kashti, ‘ steel,’ C. 

atsila, ‘fire’; S’dsile, ii’tsire C., d’tchire M., utsi’shta W., ‘fire.’ The latter 
term appears in the Cher. udsi’stli kand’ska, ‘ living coals’ (kand’ska, 
‘ coal’), and utsola‘hita, ‘ soot.’ 

né"to, ‘sun,’ ‘moon’; nuta in nuta-uha’ha, ‘sunrise,’ ΝΥ. Probably also in 
yandisha, ‘sun,’ ‘moon,’ W.; and yatu in ydtu-wats’hut’hu, ‘sunset,’ Ὁ. 

galulahi, galunsa"ti, ‘sky,’ ‘on high’; karinhia, M., C., tekaronié*te, 
* sky,’ W. 

suna‘le, ‘morning’ and ‘ to-morrow’; cf. surawéye, ‘in the forenoon,’ W. 

sandyi, ‘night’; usanhéya, ‘evening.’ Here sam- corresponds to swm- in 
ashfita C., a’hsuntdngne M., ewa’hsuntéye W., ‘ night.’ 

unéga-i, unéka, ‘white’; undinié, W. 
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ékwa, ‘large’; kdwa, ko-u-éna, ‘large,’ ‘great,’ M. and other Iroq. dialects. 
The Cher. term occurs in Cher. ékwoni, ‘river,’ which stands for ékwoni 
ima, ‘large water.’ 

sékwé, ‘one’ (sa- in the decades 11, 21, 31, etc.); ’nska, M. 

hiski, ‘five’; wissk, u-isk, M. and other dialects. Ἢ 


The thoroughly concrete signification, and the large number of the terms com- 
pared, are a sufficient guarantee that they do not represent words borrowed from 
other languages, but that, in Cheroki as well as in Iroquois, they belong to the 
original, independent stock of vocables pertaining to one common linguistic 
family. 

11. AFFINITY IN GRAMMATIC ELEMENTS. 


Phonology. — The curious fact that the Iroquois dialects do not possess the 
sounds 4, 2, v, has already been observed by the earlier French missionaries. 
F is wanting also, for the Χ of Tuskaréra is not a real f, but should be written 
w’h ; m appears only in a few dialects, and in Seneca it is difficult to distinguish 
it from won hearing. Another labial, w, occurs in all dialects, and alternates 
with z and with a spirant commonly written ὅ, 8, or w; it also occurs in the 
Algénkin dialects. Nearly the same remarks may be made concerning the 
labials in Cheroki. 235, 2, and v do not exist; f is very rare, and adulterine 
also; but w is clearly distinguished from m. This aversion for labial sounds 
occurs nowhere east of Mississippi River, and forms a strong argument in 
favor of the affinity between Cheroki and the Iroquois dialects. 


Morphology. —The verbal forms of the languages under discussion are so 


perplexing through their great number and variety, that for the present I have 
selected only a few for comparison, which mainly refer to nominal, not to verbal, 
inflection. 


1. Terms designating the parts of the human and animal body show a prefix 


ka-, ga-, in both branches, which seems to represent a possessive prefix, — 
‘somebody’s’ (cf. ‘ tongue,’ ‘nose,’ ‘arm,’ etc.). In the Iroquois dialects -, Au- 
is sometimes found instead. 

2. A Cheroki prefix ¢e- forms the plural of certain nouns: tlixka-i, ‘ tree,’ 


pl. tetlixka-i; kdtusi, ‘mountain,’ pl. tekdtusi. The same particle, “%, de, 


serves to indicate that the action of the Cheroki transitive verb extends to more 
than one object : 


galé-iha, ‘I tie’ one object; tegald-iha, more than one object. 
tsigia, ‘I take’ one object; tetsigia, detsigia, more than one object. 


In Mohawk the suffixed syllable -¢/ forms the plural pronominal object in 
several combinations (Cuoq, Etudes Philologiques, p. 118) : 


sakoti, ‘they them’ (‘they’ masc.), 
yakoti, ‘ they them’ (‘ they’ fem.). 
ko*wati, ro"wati, ‘one they’ (French on eux). 


In Cheroki we find ¢e- prefixed in the same function: te-awka, ‘he us’; te-gihya, 
‘thou them’; te-yawka, ‘they us’ (H. Hale, Antiq., 1883). The nominal dual 
in Mohawk, which originated from the numeral tékeni, ‘two,’ is perhaps of 
similar origin, but suffixes -4e at the end of the term: kantsha, ‘ house’; 
tekanu"sdke, ‘two houses’; nikano*sdke, ‘ houses.’ 
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3: Cheroki, as well as Iroquois, possesses a personal conjugation for the 
dual in the transitive and in the intransitive verb. Herein they probably differ 
from all Indian tongues spoken east of Mississippi River, for the majority of 
North American languages possess a dual in the intransitive verb only, and only 
one form for all the three persons. 

4. Add to the above the grammatic paradigm of ‘I alone,’ ‘thou alone,’ etc., 
and that of the combined subject- and object-pronouns given in Mr. Hale’s 
article. Several of the dialectic changes relative to phonetics are aiso pointed 
out there. 


At first sight Cheroki appears wholly distinct from Tuskaréra, Wand6ét, and 
the Iroquois dialects; but the more comparisons are made between them, the 
more their original kinship becomes apparent. The recognition of this common 
origin will have its effects in setting forth unexpected ethnologic connections 
between the Southern and Northern branches, which in historic times were 
always involved in mutual warfare, and seemed wholly bent on exterminating 
each other. 


22. On Positions of the Larynx in Vowel Articulations, with 
Remarks concerning Bell’s “ Visible Speech,” by Professor Samuel 
Porter, of the National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C. 


The larynx is so connected with the hyoid bone and the root of the tongue 
that its position must change with changes in the action and position of the 
tongue, and may thus be regarded as having no direct agency in vowel formation, 
but as related thereto only in a secondary and incidental way. Observations 
made in a few instances by the writer showa considerable want of uniformity 
as among different individuals,'to be accounted for, doubtless, in part, by 
differences in the natural shape and structure of the organs, — the concavity of 
the palate, for instance, which varies greatly in different persons; besides the 
fact that the same vowel may be given by organic positions differing within 
certain limits. 

In the majority of the cases examined, the larynx was drawn forward and 
depressed for the vowels ἐς (in ee/) and oo (in foo), and receded and rose higher 
for other vowels. In one individual with a nearly flat palate, the change in this 
direction, in passing from 66 to the a in a/e, and again from that to the a@ in az, 
was most strongly marked. The explanation is this. In each of these three 
vowels there is an approximation, or constriction, between tongue and palate, 
giving a resonant cavity behind and before, — the one behind to be regarded as 
the more important. Both the part of the tongue behind and the part before 
the place of constriction are lower for the a in a/e than for ce, and the connecting 
channel shorter ; and still more so for the ὦ in az7, or the French é in péve. The 
root of the tongue is thus thrust backward, and the larynx is thereby forced 
back, and by the action of the hyoid bone drawn upward. 

Reference was made in this connection to the views of Mr. Schnyder, opposed 
to those of Bell, and reported by Professor Whitney to the Association in 1884. 
The speaker proceeded to advocate the adoption of the Bell vowel scheme in 
its leading features, and with its nomenclature, as a suitable basis on which to 
build a perfect system. He adverted to the prominence and precedence given 
by Bell to tongue positions; the division of these into back, front, and mixed ; 
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the subdivision into high, mid, and low; and the division of these again into 
the narrow (a term substituted by Mr. Sweet for the “primary ” of Mr. Bell), 
and the wide ; —also to the labia] rounding regarded as a superimposed modi- 
fication. 

Correcting the errors of Mr. Bell as to the @ vowel, we may have the old 
triangular arrangement; but with two lines on each side, one for the narrow 
and one for the wide, diverging from two varieties of the a; and with the 
mixed on a vertical, or bisecting, line, into which would fall the English # in τ 
and ὁ in ferw, and the French ew and German ὅ. Professor Porter spoke also 
of the French # and German 4 as differing from 7, and ew and δ᾽ from e, not 
merely by labial rounding, but as related to them very much as the English #, 
etc., are to the back vowels; — though this could not be well represented 
on the triangular diagram without adding an appendage that would mar the 
symmetry of the figure. 


The Association adjourned to 2.30 P. M. 


New Haven, Conn., Thursday, July 9, 1885. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The President called the Association to order at 2.30 p.M. A letter 
of thanks, from the New England Summer School of Hebrew, signed 
by Professors F. B. Denio and D. G. Lyon, and the Rev. S. H. Lee, 
as Committee, for the invitation to participate in the excursion of the 
preceding day, was laid before the Association. 


The report of the Committee to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year was presented by Professor W. D. Whitney. In accordance with 
the recommendations of the Committee, the officers for 1885-86 were 
elected as follows : — 


President, Professor Tracy Peck, Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 

Vice-Presidents, Professor A. C. Merriam, Columbia College, New York, N. Y.; 
Professor Isaac H. Hall, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary, Professor John H. Wright, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Treasurer, Professor John H. Wright. 


Additional members of the Executive Committee, — 


Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Professor Charles R. Lanman, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor Francis A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 

Professor Bernadotte Perrin, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Professor William Ὁ), Whitney, Yale College, New Haven, Conn, 


The report of the Committee on the next meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was presented by Professor F. A. March. The Committee 
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recommended that the Association should meet at Ithaca, N. Y., 
on July 13, 1885, unless otherwise ordered by the Executive 
Committee. 

The report was accepted, and the recommendations were adopted. 


Professor Harkness reported, on behalf of the Auditing Committee, 
that the Treasurer’s accounts had been examined and found correct. 
The report was accepted. 


Professor March, as Chairman of the Committee on the Reform of 
English Spelling, presented the report. 


The comittee has taken no action since the last report. The alfabetic list 
of words changed by the rules adopted in 1883, which it was hoped might be 
made by the comittee with the concurrence of the Philological Society of Eng- 
land, has not been completed. There has been no great activity among the 
frends of the reform in England. Reformers of spelling in Germany hav done 
better. 


On motion the report was accepted, and the Committee appointed 
in 1875 was continued for another year. It now consists of Messrs. 
March (Chairman), W. F. Allen, Child, Lounsbury, Price, Trumbull, 
and Whitney. 


23. A Comparison of Three Recensions of the Ramayana, by 
Samuel B. Platner, Ph. D., of Newark, N. J. 


Instead of one established text of the Indian epic, the Ramayana, there are 
found several, each differing from the others to a greater or less extent. This 
state of things, quite unparalleled elsewhere, is as remarkable as it is perplexing 
to any one who attempts to study the text critically. These various forms of the 
poem, called Recensions, are found in various parts of India, and are each sup- 
ported by manuscripts. In general these recensions agree in all the main points 
of the story, and correspond more often than they disagree in the divisions into 
chapters, etc.; but in the matter of words they differ very widely, while expressing 
often the same idea. There are also chapters in one recension which do not ap- 
pear in the others, differences in the stories told, and in various points of mythol- 
ogy and nomenclature. Several causes, uniting to bring about this result, may be 
discovered. First, the Ramayana after its completion by Valmiki, was recited. 
by bards, corresponding to the Greek Rhapsodists, throughout India, even after 
it had been reduced to writing. Any work orally current in this way is sure of 
being corrupted on account of the carelessness and forgetfulness of the bards. 
Secondly, these Rhapsodists would often feel inclined to add to or change some 
passage, as seemed best to themselves; and this result would be greatly facili- 
tated by the enormous cxtent of the poem. The nature of its composition made 
the Ramayana much harder to learn than the Iliad or Odyssey. A whole page 
of adjectives is often found, which could not possibly be preserved unchanged. 
In the third place, the great popularity which the Ramayana achieved caused 
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the poem to become current over so large an extent of territory that this fact 
necessitated many important changes. This popularity was due, no doubt, in 
large measure, to the reward promised to every one who would read the poem 
through. The following verse is found in the first chapter: ‘“ Whoever reads 
this story of the doings of Rama, which is pure and purifying, and equal to the 
Vedas, is released from all his sins.” A fourth fact, which contributed to the 
gradual change of the poem, is that the manuscripts themselves were, in all 
probability, altered extensively by the learned men throughout India, who made 
changes continually to suit themselves. Naturally these changes varied in kind 
and amount, according to the various ideas current in different parts of the 
country. The intentional alterations far exceeded in number and importance 
those due to other causes. 

There are now two, or possibly three distinct recensions, belonging to differ- 
ent parts of India. (1.) The Bengal Recension, so called from its existence in 
manascripts written in Bengali characters. This text has been given to the pub- 
lic in G. Gorresio’s edition and Italian translation. Weber states that in the 
Berlin manuscripts of the Ramayana he finds many parts in Devanagari charac- 
ters, which correspond to Gorresio’s text and lend it additional authority. 
(2.) The Northern Recension, which has been printed at Bombay, and goes by 
the name of the Bombay text. (3.) Schlegel’s text of the first two books, 
another version of the Northern Recension, but by some called a separate 
recension. 

The number of these recensions will very likely increase as new manuscripts 
shall be found, and the problem of discovering the original text will be made 
correspondingly difficult. The different styles of writing in various parts of the 
country, the different tastes and artistic ideas of different societies, all exhibit 
themselves in varying texts; and it is, as Weber remarks, quite wonderful that 
there is so much harmony and consistency as we actually find. The amount of 
resemblance between these three texts was first considered numerically. A num- 
ber of chapters in the first book were picked out at random, compared word for 
word, and all the clokas, lines, and Padas which were exactly alike in all three 
texts noted down. Taking the very first chapter as an example, it is found that 
Schlegel’s text has 95 ¢clokas, or stanzas of two lines, the Bombay edition 100, 
and Gorresio’s 106. Of these, three clokas are alike in all, or about 3%. Of 
equal lines there are 36, or 18%, and of equal Padas, half-lines, there are 64, or 
34%. Now comparing Schlegel’s text with the Bombay and Gorresio’s, sepa- 
rately, in the first case 30 glokas which were alike were found, or 30%; 114 equal 
lines, or 58%; and 265 equal Padas, or 68% of resemblance; while in Schlegel 
and Gorresio there are only 10 equal cglokas, 10%; 75 equal lines, 58%; and 201 
equal Padas, 50%. Considering Schlegel’s text by itself, there were found only 
ten variations between it and both the others. Of these ten, nine were single 
words, while one extra line had been inserted. Following out this method 
through a number of chapters, it was found that, while the other relations varied 
considerably, the differences between Schlegel’s text and both the others were 
very few and insignificant, and such as could be explained in almost every case 
as simple mistakes. This method of comparison shows that generally Schlegel’s 
text is taken from the Bombay version, although sometimes it has more in com- 
mon with Gorresio’s text. Thus, in twelve chapters in the first book, on compar- 
ing Schlegel and the Bombay text together, it is found that 30% of the glokas are 
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the same, 57% of single lines, and 69% of Padas, while in Schlegel and Gorresio 
the corresponding percentages are 10, 29, and 41. In thirteen chapters com- 
pared thus numerically, only 1% of the whole number of clokas were alike in all 
three texts, 10% of all the lines, and 26% of all the Padas. The differences are 
seen to be quite considerable, and the tables of resemblances for separate chap- 
ters give very interesting results, owing to the great variations in the proportions. 
Besides the numerical relations, each Pada was examined to see what results could 
be obtained, bearing upon the question as to the amount of authenticity which 
can be attributed to each recension in respect to priority in time and greater 
genuineness. It is perfectly plain that no one of the three recensions, as we 
know them, exhibits the true form of the original poem, and the only question 
is which is probably nearest to that original. The variations are frequently 
of a most tantalizing nature. It is impossible, in many cases, to say with any 
confidence whether a given difference is to be considered as intentional or acci- 
dental, when it might equally well be either. The whole matter seems often to 
resolve itself into a question of good guessing, in a manner quite exasperating. 
It is only the cumulative evidence, in such cases, which can be counted as having 
much weight, and fortunately there is plenty of such proof at hand. 

As resulting from this examination of the three recensions, the following 
indications were mentioned, showing that the text of the Bombay edition had 
not been subjected to any critical revision, in the same manner as that of Gor- 
resio’s edition. (1.) The incompleteness of parts found in the Bombay text. 
By this it is meant, that a single idea or sentence is not limited to a natural and 
definite division of the verse, but frequently takes up some portion of another 
division. Thus it is found that new paragraphs, not closely connected with what 
precedes, begin at the second line of a gloka. This fact would not be so notice- 
able if it were not that Gorresio’s text almost always avoids such usages. Even 
in the case of Padas, Gorresio’s text seems to attempt to make them as com- 
plete as possible in themselves. (2.) In the Bombay text ¢clokas occur with 
tolerable frequency, which contain six Padas. No explanation of this fact was 
offered, but it was considered to be an evidence of crudeness and a lack of any- 
thing like revision. (3.) In the Bombay text chapters are found ending with 
single lines, instead of complete glokas. This usage is of the same nature as the 
last, and to be considered in the same way. (4.) In the Bombay text we find 
changes in the number of verbs and nouns, made without regard to the demands 
of the context. Every inconsistency of this kind is carefully avoided in Gorresio. 
(5.) In the Bombay text are found inconsistencies in the use of tenses. Thus, 
futures and presents are used together, where propriety demands the use of one 
tense to the exclusion of the other. No place was found in Gorresio where an 
irregularity of this kind occurred. (6.) The Bombay edition is full of irregular 
and loose constructions, which are sometimes blind, and need Gorresio’s text 
to make them clear. Then, there are many passages which, while not exactly 
loose or irregular, are greatly lacking in skill of construction, and suggest the 
style of the older language. In the grammatical usages are indications that the 
Bombay text is older than Gorresio’s. There are more points of similarity 
with the older language, and much greater freedom in construction. Older 
words are used, which the Bengal revisers evidently thought it necessary to 
change into more familiar ones. (7.) In the Bombay text there occur unaug- 
mented verb forms, of which usage no case has been discovered in Gorresio. 
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Thus, Bombay, I. 1. 59 cansat; I. 9. 6 samabhivartata; I. 66. 22 pidyan, ete. 
(8.) In the Bombay text there occur irregularly formed gerunds, as I. 1. 65 
utsmayitva; I. 1. 74 nivedayitva; I. 1.97 upasitva; I. 12. 22 visarjayitva, etc. 
These are all carefully corrected in Gorresio. The case of tmesis found in 
Bombay I. 2. 29, upfa giokam imam jagau, is probably unique, but nevertheless 
may be worth something in deciding upon the value of the different recensions. 
Such an anomalous construction as gaténdm tesu vipresu, Bombay I. 12. 22, 
would certainly not survive a revision. 

This state of things indicates that Gorresio’s text has been revised. It is 
supposed that the learned men in Bengal devoted more attention to the poem 
than it received elsewhere. A// the indications of age and crudeness in the 
Bombay text are conspicuous by their absence from Gorresio. Often where in 
other respects a whole gloka is the same in both recensions, a single word will 
be changed to avoid some inconsistency, looseness, or irregularity, and this 
occurs so often that it is necessary to suppose intentional alteration. Besides 
the absence of all questionable expressions, Gorresio’s text has the positive 
merit of greater artistic excellence, and more elegance in the combination of 
words. ‘There is also a marked endeavor to make each passage as lucid as pos- 
sible, and to avoid all abrupt and harsh transitions. This last fact accounts for 
many of the lines in Gorresio which do not occur in the Bombay text. The great 
increase in poetical grace will be evident to any one who will compare the two 
versions. There is, at the same time, more artificiality in Gorresio’s verse than 
in the Bombay version, and a greater desire to produce striking effects. This is 
seen in the alliteration of the following line (Gorresio I. 1. 19): 


sa satyah sa samah sdumyah sa caika priyadarganah, 
and in such compounds as Gorresio I. 1. 30: 


rupayauvanamadhuryacilacarasamanvea ; 


of which usage there are other instances. Gorresio also uses the aorist in the 
sense of an imperfect with more frequency than the other texts. In only four 
chapters, seven aorists occur in Gorresio, which do not appear in the others. 
In the use of vocatives, frequency of which is a mark of early origin, Gorresio’s 
text is much more sparing than the Bombay. The insertion of such chapters as 
the fourth of the first book in Gorresio, which is merely a table of contents, is 
additional proof of lateness. 

With reference to Schlegel’s text very little more needs to be said. It does 
not deserve to be called a separate recension, as it is plainly nothing but a com- 
posite, made up by combining readings from Bombay and Gorresio. As was 
seen in the chapters where all the variations between Schlegel and both the other 
texts were noted, these differences were insignificant. Now and then a line is 
found in this text which has no correspondent elsewhere, but even these are 
always unimportant, and prove no third recension. The conclusion is, that, while 
it is not to be supposed that we have the original Ramayana in a perfectly pure 
form, the version contained in the Bombay edition is very much nearer the ori- 
ginal than that of Gorresio, and that Schlegel’s text, while elegant, is critically 
almost valueless. 


The following papers were read by title : — 
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24. Ancient Tunnels,’ by Professor A. C. Merriam, Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, N. Y. 


This paper was especially devoted to a description of the ancient tunnel and 
aqueduct, built probably by Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, about 525 B.c., and 
described by Herodotus as one of the three wonders of the island. It was in- 
tended for the introduction of the water of a copious spring north of the city, 
from which it was separated by a mountain seven or eight hundred feet high. 
Through this mountain a tunnel about three quarters of a mile in length was 
run, with a height and breadth of eight feet. The position of this tunnel was 
unknown to modern scholars until 1882, when it was discovered by the abbot of 
a neighboring monastery, and he interested the authorities of the island in an 
attempt to clear it out for present use. This was not completely successful, but 
enough was done to show that the statements of Herodotus were correct, even 
to the channel which he says was dug below the tunnel itself. It seems that the 
engineer constructed his tunnel first, and on bringing the water down to it, dis- 
covered that he had begun his tunnel at too high a level, and he was compelled 
to dig a conduit below it, some ten feet deeper at the upper end and thirty at 
the lower, in order to get the water into the city. The tunnel was run from both 
ends, and when the two sections arrived at the point of junction they were sev- 
eral feet distant from each other, vertically as well as laterally. Still, with the 
means at their command in that day, the work was a great engineering feat. 
This aqueduct was compared with others on the continent of Greece, and es- 
pecially with that at Jerusalem, between the Virgin’s Pool and that of Siloam, 
recently re-examined by Lieut. Conder in the interest of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. This conduit was far inferior to the Samian in size, and in the 
excellence of the work. 


25. The Philosophy of Lucretius, by the Rev. Dr. C. K. Nelson, of 
Brookeville Academy, Brookeville, Md. 


The recent publication of Professor F. W. Kelsey’s Lucretius was made the 
occasion of presenting a few thoughts on the philosophy of the poet. After 
briefly reviewing this edition, the writer said that Lucretius owed much to the 
terseness, vigor, and majestic sweep of the tongue in which it was his privilege 
to compose. The errors in the popular conception of Lucretius were ad- 
verted to, and the views of Sellar, Farrar, De Quincey, Mrs. Browning, and 
J. A. Symonds were quoted. The writer held that the poet, in an age of fear- 
ful moral corruption and darkness, himself of a profoundly religious temper, 
turned to nature for light; that he was nearer the truth than was Socrates; that 
his pantheism and agnosticism were not such as would be inconsistent with 
revealed religion; that his earnestness and conscientiousness and his quickness 
of sympathy were almost Christian in their depth; that he should be called the 
poet of progress, instinct with the germs of scientific and philosophic truth. 
The paper closed with a brief notice of some of the literary features of the poem, 
and of the peculiarities of the language of the author. 


1 Printed in full in the School of Mines Quarterly, New York, 1885. 
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On motion a resolution was adopted in substance as follows : — 


The American Philological Association desires to express its hearty thanks to 
the President and Fellows of Yale College, for the use of Sloane Laboratory for 
the meetings of the Association, and for the invitation to visit other buildings 
under their care; also to the resident members of the Association, and to other 
citizens of New Haven, by whose liberality the excursion of Wednesday, July 8, 
was made possible. 


The Association adjourned at about 3.30 P. M. 
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* Died February 7, 1886. 
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THE FOLLOWING LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS (ALPHABETIZED BY TOWN) 
SUBSCRIBE FOR THE ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Albany, N. Y.: N. Y. State Library. 

Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Library. 

Andover, Mass.: Phillips Academy. 

Andover, Mass.: Theological Seminary. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: Michigan University. 

Athens, Greece : American School of Classical ogeeriees 

Austin, Texas: University of Texas. 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University. 

Baltimore, Md.: Peabody Institute. 

Berea, Madison Co., Ky.: Berea College. 

Berkeley, Cal.: University of California. 

Boston, Mass.: Boston Atheneum. 

Boston, Mass.: Boston Public Library. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: The Brooklyn Library. 

Brunswick, Maine: Bowdoin College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Young Men’s Library. 

Burlington, Vt. : University of Vermont. 

Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard College Library. 

Champaign, [ll.: University of Illinois. 

Chicago, Ill.: Public Library. 

Cleveland, O.: Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 

College Hill, Mass.: Tufts College Library. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. : Wabash College Library. 

Davidson, N. C.: Davidson College Library. 

Easton, Pa.: Lafayette College Library. 

Evanston, 11]. : Northwestern University. 

Geneva, N. Y.: Hobart College Library. 

Greencastle, Ind.: De Pauw University. 

Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth College Library. 

Iowa City, Iowa: State University of Iowa. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University. 

Lincoln, Neb.: State University of Nebraska. 

Marietta, O.: Marietta College Library. 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Public Library. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University. 

Newton Centre, Mass.: Newton Theological Institution. 

New York, N. Y.: Astor Library. 

New York, N. Y.: The College of the City of New York. (Lexington 
Ave. and 23d St.) 
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New York, N. Y.: Union Theological Seminary. (1200 Park Ave.) 
Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich.: Olivet College Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: American Philosophical Society. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: The Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: The Mercantile Library. 

Providence, R. I. : Brown University. 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Athenzum. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Library of Rochester University. 

Sewanee, Tenn.: University of the South. 

Springfield, Mass.: City Library. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala.: University of Alabama. 

University of Virginia, Albemarle Co., Va.: University Library. 
Washington, D. C.: Library of Congress. 

Washington, D. C.: United States Bureau of Education. 
Waterville, Maine: Colby University. 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Library. 

Windsor, Nova Scotia: King’s College Library. 

Worcester, Mass.: Free Public Library. 


{Number of subscribing Institutions, 57. ] 


To THE FOLLOWING LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS HAVE BEEN SENT COM- 
PLETE SETS (VOLUMES I.— XV.) OF THE TRANSACTIONS, GRATIS. 


British Museum, London, England. 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

Philological Society, London. 

Society of Biblical Archeology, London. 

India Office Library, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Trinity College Library, Dublin, Ireland. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 
Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 
Sir George Grey’s Library, Cape Town, Africa. 
Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiania, Norway. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Russian Imperial Academy, St. Petersburg. 
Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 
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Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence, Italy. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

Société Asiatique, Paris, France. 

Athénée Oriental, Paris. 

Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java. 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin, Germany. 
Royal Saxon Society of Sciences, Leipzig. 

Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 
Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Halle. 
Library of the University of Bonn. 

Library of the University of Jena. 

Library of the University of Kénigsberg. 

Library of the University of Leipzig. 

Library of the University of Tiibingen. 


[Number of foreign Institutions, 35.] 


[Total, (279+ 57+35 =) 371.] 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE I.— NAME AND OBJECT. 


τ. This Society shall be known as “The American Philological Associa 
tion. ” 3 
2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological ἢ 
knowledge. Ὺ 


ARTICLE II. — OFFICERS. 


1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and — 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 7 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above — 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE III. — MEETINGS. 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 5 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual — 
report of the progress of the Association. i 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall _ 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 1 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when § 
and where they may decide. 9 
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ARTICLE I1V.— MEMBERS. 


1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initia- 
tion fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall 2250 facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V.— SUNDRIES. 


1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI.— AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have 
been proposed. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


THE annually published “ Proceedings ” of the American Philo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the pro- 
gress of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 


The annually published “ Transactions” give the full text of 
such articles as the Executive Committee decide to publish. The 
Proceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 


The following tables show the authors and contents of the first 
sixteen volumes of Transactions : 


1869-1870. — Volume 1. 


Hadley, J.: On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with ὅπως 
and ov μή. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On the best method of studying the North American 
languages. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 
language. 

Lounsbury, T. R.: On certain forms of the English verb which were used in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On some mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and 
on mistranslations of words from Eliot’s Bible, etc. 

VanName, A.: Contributions to Creole grammar. 

Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 
session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871.— Volume II. 


Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D.: On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. Ὁ. : Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J.: On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine 
teenth. 

March, F. A.: Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation. 

Bristed, C. A.: Some notes on Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull, J. Hammond: On Algonkin names for man. 
Greenough, J. B.: On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit. 


Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 1871. 


1872.— Volume III. 


Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Words derived from Indian languages of North 
America. 

Hadley, J.: On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as 
illustrated by a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

Stevens, W. A.: On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 

Bristed, Ὁ. A.: Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word such. . 

Hartt, C. F.: Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modern Tupi of the Amazonas. 

Whitney, W. D.: On material and form in language. 

March, F. A.: Is there an Anglo-Saxon language? 

March, F. A.: On some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Notes on forty versions of the Lord’s Prayer in Algon- 
kin languages. 


Proceedings of the fourth annual session, Providence, 1872. 


1873.— Volume IV. 


Allen, F. D.: The Epic forms of verbs in dw. 

Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Hadley, J.: On Koch’s treatment of the Celtic element in English. 

Haldeman, 8. S.: On the pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several recent 
grammars. 

Packard, L. R.: On some points in the life of Thucydides. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the classification of conditional sentences in Greck 
syntax. . 

March, F. A.: Recent discussions of Grimm’s law. 

Lull, E. P.: Vocabulary of the language of the Indians of San Blas and 
Caledonia Bay, Darien. 


Proceedings of the fifth annual session, Easton, 1873. 


. 1874. --- Volume V. 


Tyler, W. S.: On the prepositions in the Homeric poems. 

Harkness, A.: On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 
finite verb. 

Haldeman, 5. S.: On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag, keg. 

Packard, L. R.: On a passage in Homer’s Odyssey (x. 81-86). 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On numerals in American Indian languages, and the 
Indian mode of counting. 

Sewall, J. B.: On the distinction between the subjunctive and optative modes 
in Greek conditional sentences. 
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Morris, C. D.: On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 
Whitney, W. D.: Φύσει or 0é0e: — natural or conventional ? 


Proceedings of the sixth annual session, Hartford, 1874. 


1875.— Volume VI. 


Harkness, A.: On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 
finite verb. 

Haldeman, 8. S.: On an English consonant-mutation, present in proof, prove. 

Carter, F.: On Begemann’s views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 

Morris, C. D.: On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 

Williams, A.: On verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action. 

Sherman, L. A.: A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem “The Owl 
and the Nightingale.” 


Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newport, 187 5. 


1876.— Volume VII. 


Gildersleeve, B. L.: On εἰ with the future indicative and ἐάν with the subjunctive 
in the tragic poets. 

Packard, L. R.: On Grote’s theory of the structure of the Iliad. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On negative commands in Greek. 

Toy, C. H.: On Hebrew verb-etymology. 

Whitney, W. D.: A botanico-philological problem. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On shail/ and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents, 

Humphreys, M. W.: On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On the Algonkin verb. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On a supposed mutation between / and z. 


Proceedings of the eighth annual session, New York, 1876. 


1877.— Volume VIII. 


Packard, L. R.: Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias of 
Plato. 

Toy, C. H.: On the nominal basis of the Hebrew verb. 

Allen, F. D.: On a certain apparently pleonastic use of ds. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the relation of surd and sonant. 

Holden, E. S.: On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the . 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus. . 

Stickney, A.: On the single case-form in Italian. 

Carter, F.: On Willmann’s theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 

Sihler, E.G.: On Herodotus’s and Aeschylus’s accounts of the battle of Salamis. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. 

Carter, F.: On the Kiirenberg hypothesis. 

March, F. A.: On dissimilated gemination. 


Proceedings of the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1877. 
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1878.— Volume IX, 


Gildersleeve, Β. L.: Contributions to the history of the articular infinitive. 
Toy, C. H.: The Yoruban language. 

Humphreys, M. W.: Influence of accent in Latin dactylic hexameters. 
Sachs, J.: Observations on Plato’s Cratylus. 

Seymour, T. D.: On the composition of the Cynegeticus of Xenophon, 
Humphreys, M. W.: Elision, especially in Greek. 


Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1878. 


1879.— Volume X. 


~ Toy, C. H.: Modal development of the Semitic verb. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On the nature of czesura. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On certain effects of elision. 

. Cook, A S.: Studies in the Heliand. 

Harkness, A.: On the development of the Latin subjunctive in principal clauses. 
D’Ooge, M. L.: The original recension of the De Corona. 

Peck, T.: The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Seymour, T. D.: On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 


Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newport, 1879. 


1880.— Volume XI. 


Humphreys, M. W.: A contribution to infantile linguistic. 

Toy, C. H.: The Hebrew verb-termination zz. 

Packard, L. R.: The beginning of a written literature in Greece. 

Hall, I. H.: The declension of the definite article in the Cypriote inscriptions. 

Sachs, J.: Observations on Lucian. 

Sihler, E. G.: Virgil and Plato. 

Allen, W. F.: The battle of Mons Graupius. 

Whitney, W. D.: On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H.: The kindred Germanic words of German and English, exhibited 
with reference to their consonant relations. 


Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 


1881.— Volume XII. 


Whitney, W. D.: On Mixture in Language. 

Toy, C. H.: The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March, F. A.: Report of the committee on the reform of English spelling. 
Wells, Β. W.: History of the a-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 
Seymour, T. D.: The use of the aorist participle in Greek. 

Sihler, E. G.: The use of abstract verbal nouns in -os in Thucydides. 


Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, 1881. 


Ixx American Philological Association. 


1882.— Volume XIII. 


Hall, I. H.: The Greek New Testament as published in America. 

Merriam, A. C.: Alien intrusion between article and noun in Greek. 

Peck, T.: Notes on Latin quantity. 

Owen, W. B.: Influence of the Latin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 
Wells, B. W.: The Ablaut in English. 

Whitney, W. D.: General considerations on the Indo-European case-system. 


Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session, Cambridge, 1882. 


1883. — Volume XIV. 


Merriam, A. C.: The Caesareum and the worship of Augustus at Alexandria. 
Whitney, W. D.: The varieties of predication. 

Smith, C. F.: On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W.: The development of the Ablaut in Germanic. 


Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 1883. 


1884. — Volume XV. 
Goodell, T. D.: On the use of the Genitive in Sophokles. 


Tarbell, F. B.: Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the 


soul. 
Perrin, B.: The Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus. 
Peck, T.: Alliteration in Latin. 
Von Jagemann, H. C. G.: Norman words in English. 
Wells, B. W.: The Ablaut in High German. 


Whitney, W. D.: Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their 


exchanges. 
Warren, M.: On Latin Glossaries. Codex Sangallensis, No, 912. 


Proceedings of the sixteenth annual session, Hanover, 1884. 


1885.— Volume XVI. 


(Zn Press.) 


Easton, M. W.: The genealogy of words. 
Goodell, T. D.: Quantity in English verse. 
Goodwin, W. W.: Value of the Attic talent in modern money. 


αἰ a Relation of the Πρόεδροι to the Πρυτάνεις in the Attic Βουλή. 


Perrin, B.: Equestrianism in the Doloneia. 

Richardson, R. B.: The appeal to sight in Greek tragedy. 
Seymour, T. D.: The feminine caesura in Homer. 

Sihler, E. G.: A study of Dinarchus. 

Wells, B. W.: The vowels ¢ and 2 in English. 

Whitney, W. D.: The roots of the Sanskrit language. 


Proceeedings of the seventeenth annual session, New Haven, 1885. 
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The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 


distributed gratis upon application until they are out of print. 
Separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions are given 


to the authors for distribution. 


The “ Transactions for” any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather — the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, 


according to the following table : 


The Transactions for 1869 avd 1870 form Volume I. 


" “ * 1871 form Volume II. 

6c « ( 1872 ( ΠῚ ἐν ἢ 

rT) 66 66 1873 ( ( IV. 

[ : ἐς « 1874 ( 6. V. 

rT 66 ( 1875 ( «ἐ VI. 

66 « ΠῚ 1876 6s ἐ VII. 
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The price of these volumes is $1.50 apiece, except Volume XV., for 
which $2.50 is charged. No reduction is made on orders for less 
than nine volumes. The first two volumes will not be sold separately. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COMPLETE SETS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Single COMPLETE SETS of the Transactions (Volumes I.- 
XV.) will be sold to public libraries, until further notice, at 
twenty dollars a set. 


It is especially appropriate that American Libraries should exert themselves 
to procure this series while it may be had. It is the work of American scholars, 
and contains many valuable articles not elsewhere accessible ; and, aside from 
these facts, as the first collection of essays in general philology made in this 
country, it is sure to be permanently valuable for the history of American 
scholarship. 
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